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the present occasion be lost. But, notwithstanding the manifest 
disadvantages under which I appear before you, it is a source of 
much confidence ahd satisfaction, that whatever may be my de- 
ficiency, that mantle of charity, that “clothing of wrought gold, 11 
which you keep in constant readiness, which you so highly value, 
and so often employ, will lie prorriptly laid upon the defects and 
errors of lhy present address. In building the temple of masonry, 
the solid fabric of virtue, which is the ornament and happiness of 
moral beings, you not only have proper materials furnished to 
your hands, but, also, skill derived from the intelligent, the labo- 
rious, and the experienced, to put them together for comeliness, 
grandeur, and perhoahency. You have apprentices to hew and 
tp snfobth. You have Masters to square, to polish, to arrange, 
tin the Work is brought to perfection. As you have not a master 
of your craft to aid our contemplations at this time, suffer one, 
who is responsibly engaged in the momentous work of adorning 
temples to the honor of him whom you reverence and adore, 
even temples fof the 'residence of the immaculate spirit to inhabit 
forever, to bespeak your serious and candid attention to a number 
of observations, which he believes of vital importance to all in this 
bouse, whether fhey are members of the masonic fraternity, or 
whether/ through the consecrated way, they are earnestly seek- 
iag for#k>ry, honor, and immortal felicity, in that celestial city, 
“which has foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” 

Masons as such) and as disciples of Christ Jesns the Saviour 
of the world, unite this day, withe, large.portion of Christendom,, 
in comroetaocfttiqg the nativity and exemplary life of John the 
Baptist, who wBsoidained, by the' wisdom of providence, to pre~ . 
cede and make ready the way, by the preaching of repentance,, 
for the ministry of our incarnate and adorable Saviour, who, for 
name n and our salvation, emptied himself of his essentiahglp^, 
submitted to the deepest humiliation, and offered bis precious 
life a vicarious sacrifice :upon the painfid, tke ignominious . tree ^ j 

The conception of St. John was-tnify wonderful* It remark*, 
ably evinced to the astonished few, what the celestial messsjoger. ' 
declaredto the mother of our Lord, “that nothing is impossible 
with God.” It demonstrated to the world, thntrhe^mho work* . 
according to the adorable counsels of his own will, can make 
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the laws of nature yield to his sovereign mandate, and aid in th* 
accomplishment of his blessed purposes of love and mercy to me*. 

Sanctified, and separated from the womb, to become a* boro* 
iog and a shining light to many, who sat in darkness and in th* 
shadow of spiritual death, He, whose words are fqithiel and true* 
declared that, “among them who are born of women, there hath, 
not risen a greater than John the Baptist." 

Under antecedent dispensations, many eminent persona had. 
appeared, successively, to instruct, enlighten, and reform mam- 
hind; but, at the opening of the evangelical dispeomtioo, the 
grace dl God was more abundantly imparted to the minister* of 
hk paternal goodness. 

In dignity of office and in spiritual discernment, the. Baptist 
stood, far before the Patriarchs and Prophets. It beau thf 
anxious desire of thoee privileged persons, who saw the promiscf 
at a distance, to see and hear those things, of which now, in 1th* 
fullness of time, the forerunner of our incarnate Redeemer wag 
the astonished witness. But this could not be granted them, 
consistently with that mysterious plan of heaven into which th* 
glorious intelligences of its sublime courts desire to look, bat 
cannot pry. 

They pointed to him as an otyect at a distance, and of uucefv 
tain approach, but he, knowing that Immanuel was present upon 
the theatre of his Stupendous exertions, pointed the public to 
him, with the emphatic exclamation, “behold the.Lamb of God» 
which taketh away the sin of the world." With sufficient rea- 
son, my brethren, might those, who witnessed the wonders which 
attended the birth of him whose holy and exemplary life w* 
this day commemorate, say to each other in the language of as- 
tonishment, “Behold what manner of child shall this bet" H* 
was indeed a peculiar child; and he was a wonderful man! he 
wa* destined, sent, and upheld by an irresistible arm, to announce 
the rising of the Sun of Righteousness with healing in his wings, 
upon a blind, a wayward, and a perishing race of accountable be* 
ings. In holy cqntemplations, — in abstinence from those unsubstan- 
tial gratifications which charm, delight, and captivate all sexes 1 
and ages, and conditions, — the appointed messenger of heavqqftl 
unconquerable benificence to our unworthy race passed his days, 
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till the period of his manifestation unto Israel. His raiment was 
of camel’s hair, coarse and uncomely, and his customary food 
mas locusts and wild honey, such as luxury loathes. Pare was 
his life: devoat and holy were his daily contemplations. He 
'Surveyed the stupendous wdrks of the Creator around him, with 
a master’s aye, and admired the skill of the Infinite Architect. 
But principally, and with all the assembled powers of his mind, 
he contemplated that spiritual work, about to commence with 
more foil and perfect manifestation, under the care and agency 
of him, who cam# to create the moral world anew. He viewed 
tile mighty febric of our redemption, in its height and depth, and 
length and breadth, as resting upon a corner stone, elect and 
precious; a£ composed of materials transcendantly heautifhl and 
imperishable. He knew that the material system, so expansive, 
to complicated, so perfect in all its parts, would one day be dis- 
solved add fell into ruins, while the system of grace, the spiritu. 
|I work of omnipotent love, would remain forever, splendid and 
iheffibly glorious. 

The contemplations of this wonderfiil man upon the prospect 
Of his earthly pilgrimage, could present nothing to a mind, less 
devoted and sincere, but trials and sufferings. He was obliged 
to address himself to-a generation luxurious and effeminate, puff- 
ed up with spiritual pride — bigotted and hypocritical, utterly a* 
verse to penitence apd the virtues of a regenerate life. When 
he entered upon the arduous duties of his sacred office, there 
were none of those things, which usually animate to popular el~ 
oqueuce. There were no plaudits of a learned and honourable 
Audience to excite ambition. In the wilderness, or thinly inhab- 
ited country, by the side of a bubbling stream, did this holy man 
address himself in earnest and solemn exhortation, to those 
whom, either a sense of their demerits in the sight of heaven, 
or eager curiosity, had brought together. He called upon them, 
without exception, to flee from the wrath to come, by doing works 
meet for repentance. Of those who manifested contrition, on 
account of their past transgressions, he required submission to 
the significant rite, of baptism, by which they made a public ac- 
taowiedgement of their need of spiritual washing. Our time 
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trill not allow me to mention all the particulars of the baptist's 
preaching and doctrine. 

In no instance did he preach himself, or seek his own glory. 
There was one at hand, whose way he was sent to prepare, be- 
fore whom he felt himself aaa servant. When his Master ap» 
peared, though meek and lowly in heart and demeanour, the 
Baptist knew him, and, by a divine impulse, exclaimed to the 
surrounding multitude, “Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world." As if he had declared, 1 am nothing 
but an imperfect mortal, who declare unto you the spiritual 
trutb^ which have been committed to me for your instruction in 
righteousness; but behold, before you, the true paschal Lamb, 
the propitiatory sacrifice, which alone can remove the guilt and 
penalty of sin. 

From the time that our blessed Lord attended upon the preach* 
jntg of his faithful delegate, the Baptist persevered in declaring 
his own inferiority, and assured the people of his utter unwor- 
thiness, even to perform for bin) the most menial service. Fill* 
ed and impressed with this becoming humility, and convinced that 
his' temporary fame, as an inspired teacher of righteousness, 
would be lost in the blaze of a more perfect light, this excellent 
instrument of good to immortal souls, modestly retired from pub- 
lic view to meet with patient resignation the bitter persecutions 
which awaited him. When occasion offered and duty required 
him to speak the words of truth and soberness, he promptly 
etood forth, uninfluenced by greatness, and unawed by power.* 
He proclaimed the impending and tremendous wrath of heaven 
against those, who, elevated ta rank and authority, dared to vi- 
olate its sacred will. F or this dauntless and unwavering fideli- 
ty he was cast into prison by the injustice of persons, who, so far 
from being offended at his message, ought to have trembled for 
their souls, and repented in sackcloth and ashes. 

Thus restrained from addressing himself to the multitude, who 
regarded him as a prophet of the Most High, the holy man pos- 
sessed his soul in patience, and supported himself by the reflec* 
lion that the most glorious and triumphant effects would result 
from the ministry of that unrivalled Teacher, before whom he 
ted been sent to pre pare the way. How would his privations 
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and afflictions be alleviated) in view of that glory to Qod and 
good will to men, which would result from the benevolent exer- 
tions of the glorious Prince of salvation? Upon this “God with 
us, ?9 the eye of his mind was constantly fixed ! To his unrivalr 
ed dignity, power, and grace, be gave daily and ample testimo- 
ny from the gloomy and solitary abode of his confinement. Then 
true to the noble, but arduous cause which be had espoused, and 
looking for that final enlargement, which leaves the immortal 
spirit free to range in the boundless domains of a blessed eterni- 
ty, the holy Baptist, the prisoner of Jesus Christ, calmly waited 
for the bloody catastrophe, which was to terminate his labours 
hnd his woes. The catastrophe did not linger* Wounded pride 
and stubborn guilt, fostered by deceitful pleasure the bane of 
human honor and repose, clamoured with restless importunity 
for the lingering moment of ample vengeance. An intelligent 
and well informed audience must be acquainted with thecircmn- 
stances of that disgraceful scene, which led precipitately to the 
death of an excellent and innocent man. 

But he fell in a good cause, lamented and honoured by all who* 
knew his worth, I am not surprised, my brethren, that you, of 
the masonic fraternity, who profess to admire sublimity in cha- 
racter, as well as in the works of nature, providence, and grace^ 
should commemorate the virtues of a man, who exhibited so m&~ 
uy finished patterns, for the imitation and benefit of your sufir 
lime order. The aims of genuine masons, according to theii* 
own declarations, are elevated and worthy of the distinguished, 
faculties with which the wise and benificent Creator hath en- 
dowed his rational children. Truth is their search, that perfect 
and eternal principle, which “warms the soul and fits it for. the 
skies/ 9 But how do they profess to seek this precious jewel? h 
it by the languid, desultory effort, that they expect to secure a 
prize so inestimable? Far from it The significant emblems* 
of your profession, if they convey any appropriate meaning Jo 
those who are ignorant of many things which belong to yaw an- 
cient ai t, evince, to the full satisfaction of the candid mind, that 
after you have, by diligent labour, procured the proper materi- 
als fpr erecting the teinple of truth and of virtue, you art con- 
vinced, that the structure can wither advance nor be fypfgbt 
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to perfection, without the exercise of temperance, <rf skill, of per- 
teverinf and laborious exertion. The compass and the square, 
the hammer and the trowel, are emblems of intelligence, of rec- 
titude, oT temperance, and of industry. They are useless, un* 
leas properly employed. To animate and guide your endeav- 
ours in the laudable and beneficial object of improving your tal- 
ents, you have wisely selected John Baptist, as one pattern for 
your imitation. He was sincere, ardent, serious, bold, temperate, 
and industrious. No difficulties discouraged, — no dangers ap- 
palled him l That effeminacy of mind, which yields to the 
claims of inglorious ease, he promptly spurned. With the ham- 
mer of truth, he beat off .the excrescences of vice — by the square 
of rectitude, he shaped the materials, and with the trowel of in- 
dustry he laid on the cement of charity, and thus completed an 
edifice beautiful and imperishable. 

Tor a few minutes let us cease our reflections upon the exem- 
plary virtues of the holy person, whose nativity supplies an in- 
teresting subject for this day’s contemplation, not only to the 
members of the masonic fraternity, but also to a multitude of peo- 
ple, whose language and customs essentially differ, but who fol- 
low as their only hope of salvation, the banners of the cross of 
Christ Jesus our Lord and Saviour. Let us, leaving virtues which 
vre mutually admire, attend to the import of those memorably 
words, which I have placed at the head of a discourse, tha^ 
most necessarily fall short, in interest, of those which you have* 
been accustomed to hear from the initiated in the mysteries of 
your art, ‘‘Every valley shall be filled ; and every mountain 
and hill &atl be brought low, and the crooked shall be mad$ 
straight, and the rough ways shall be made smooth.” This, as 
you doubtless recollect, was originally uttered by the evangelical 
prophet Isaiah, as a prediction of the advent of the Messiah, and . 
of the blessed consequence of his divine ministry on earth. In 
the person of John Baptist we have a precursor of our Lord, to 
prepare the way for his heavenly instructions. When oriental 
monarths determined to visit any province of their domains it 
was customary with them, to send a sufficient number of proper 
penpns to make their, passage not only practicable, but also.easy 
Mod pleasant. They levelled the way by lowering hills, filling 
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up vallies, cutting down trees, and removing every other impedi* 
ment to the retinue of their sovereign. Thus also, in a spiritual 
acceptation, was John destined to go before the Prince of salva- 
tion, the Lord of life and glory. It was his peculiar office, to re* 
move from the minds of men, by the preaching of repentance, or 
reformation of heart and life, every obstacle to their acceptance 
•f the gospel of God. How far he effected this great purpose, 
you may judge from the result of his earnest appeals to many 
• and diverse characters, who flocked around him, under a deep 
conviction of their guilt, and a restless anxiety concerning their 
immortal welfare. 

- Those who are acquainted with the history of our holy reli- 
gion, must be convinced of its transforming efficacy. They must 
see that it is powerful in casting down the vain imaginations, of 
the human mind, in subduing the rebellious passions of the hu- 
man heart, and in restraining the obliquities of the human will. 
The gospel claims to be the power of God unto salvation, unto 
all who believe and obey it. Its energy is displayed in the 
transformation of that heart and life, which were corrupt and 
wayward, in love with vanity; “deceiving and being deceived . 11 
It produces a radical and total change in the whole man, elevat- 
ing his views and desires and hopes, above terrestrial objects, 
and fixing them upon heavenly things. Such is the efficacy of 
the religion which the baptist partially taught, and which the in- 
carnate Saviour fully unfolded to the sons of men. It levels the 
pride of man with the dust; corrects the crooked devices of the 
carnal heart, and smooths the rugged way of man’s probation. 
Brethren, it would be a delinquency of responsible duty, were I 
not, upon this interesting occasion, to declare my full and un- 
wavering conviction, that the principles of masonry however ex- 
cellent and beneficial to mankind, are insufficient for the true 
and permanent happiness of those who possess them, if they ex- 
clude an entire dependence upon the blood of expiation, which 
was once offered in sacrifice upon the altar of the cross. In this 
Inspired volume, which contains the words of “eternal life , 11 It is 
declared, that “there is none other name under heaven given a- 
mong men, whereby we must be saved , 11 but that of Jesus Christ* 
This is a declaration perfectly accordant with many others from 
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the same high and unquestionable authority. “1 am the way, 
and the truth and the life; no man cometh unto the father but 
by me.” These also are words of an unerring Instmcter, even 
Christ He moreover says, “he that hath the Son, hath life, 
and he that had) not the Son of God hath not life.” Tou perceive, 
brethren, that something more is requisite to your future and e- 
ternal felicity, than the exercise of the benevolent affections of 
your nature. We are required to embrace the Saviour whom 
God hath appointed, and to receive salvation from him as a spon* 
taneous and unmerited gift. We arc required to obey all . hit 
commandments, in dependence Upon his gracious assistance; and 
when we have done all in our power, in the way of obedience, 
we are to feel and acknowledge, that we are “unprofitable ser- 
vants,” destitute of any equitable claim to the happiness at 
ter which we pant. Could that saint, whose nativity and virtues 
we this day commemorate, address us from the seat of immor* 
tal glory, which we trust he has attained, he would, we doubt 
not, testify to this momentous doctrine, and urge us to receive 
it, as worthy of all acceptation. 6uch is its vital importance,' 
that it would have been criminal In me, as an ambassador of a 
greater than John, had 1 kept it out of view upon the present oc- 
casion. During our Lord’s ministry, he said to a young man of 
amiable dispositions* and exemplary morals, who also was Ph 
oos, according to the light received, “thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God.” He was, notwithstanding all his acknowledg- 
ed excellencies of heart and life, obliged tb receive the Lordf 
Jesus Christ, as his only hope of phrdon and salvation, in order 
to become a member of that church or kingdom, in which alone 
are the covenanted promises of eternal life. 

I persuade myself that all whom I am allowed to address, are 
Convinced of the serious moment which the scriptures attach to *». 
doctrine, believed by many professed Christians to he fundament- 
al in the last and most glorious dispensation of grace, mercy* 
and truth to men. There are few, who, in seasons of sober re- 
flection, when as connected with the view of an eventful futurity, 
they examine their hearts and lives, do not feel distrust concern- 
ing their meetness for the glory hereafter to be revealed. They 
dare not trust to their own righteousness. They dare not confide 
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their all, in those deeds of benevolence which they have pe* 
formed to the relief of the necessitous. There appears a fear, 
fhl void, which they are tremblingly conscious of their inability 
to supply. Here it is that the Saviour which God hath provide 
ed, appears in all the grace and fulness of hi4 proper character 
as a complete and everlasting Deliverer. The soul spontane^ 
ously embraces him, as the only refuge, and rejoices in its escape 
from dire and impending ruin. To this dear refuge, let me pre* 
vail upon you all to hasten, if you have not done it already.. 
Make Jesus your confidence, your “all in all.” Let your labors 
and exertions be directed to the attainment of the “one thing 
peedful.” Love and cherish as brethren, not only those who are 
united with you by the ties of masonry, but those likewise, who 
have an equal interest with you in the merits and benefits of the 
great atonement. I am disinclined to believe that there are any 
present who are Indisposed to acknowledge with gratitude of 
soul the inestimable advantages of the gracious dispensation 
which the holy baptist proclaimed, as the forerunner of him who 
came to “put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” 

The principles of masonry are highly esteemed by those who 
understand them, because they are calculated to exalt their 
minds and their character, by leading to a rational contempla- 
tion upon the stupendous and perfect works of the Infinite Ar- 
chitect, and by stimulating to the exercise of benevolence to- 
wards their fellow men. 1 would observe to the honourable bo- 
dy, at whose desire I have gladly appeared upon this occasion, 
that 1 am not insensible of the very unfavourable light in which 
masons are regarded by many belonging to the various denomi- 
nations of professing Christians. I am aware that narrow and 
self-sufficient bigotry, were it clothed with power, would cast 
forth as a heathen man and publican, every one who should 
presume to join, or refuse to renounce all fellowship with your 
ancient and respectable brotherhood. You know that whatever 
seal is manifested against your society is a zeal destitute of 
knowledge, and of that amiable quality which binds you together, 
and stamps the character of heaven upon your labours. ' Possessing 
as ample means of judging, as any person can have, who has not 
been admitted to membership in your association, and, I would 
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hope, as sincere concern for the troth y “as it is in Jesus,” oar 
common lord and master; I hesitate not to declare -before this 
assembly, and before the Christian world, that f can discover no 
jest cause for hostility to your order, on the part of those who 
name the name of the generous and benevolent saviour. You 
do not, it is true, make a full discovery of your principles, and 
the advantages of your art to the world at large, for then your 
society could no longer distinctively exist; but you do manifest, 
the excellence of your principles by the most convincing proofs, 
toy deeds of charity and brotherly love. You do not, for ade- 
quate reasons, admit females as members of your society, but yom 
gourd most sacredly the honor of lovely and interesting woman. 
You dry up the tears of the widow and the orphan, by extend- 
ing the hand of benevolence and sympathy, when the means of 
support and consolation are withdrawn through the sad and 
painful bereavement. No proof has been given me, of any evils 
arising to general society, or to the morals of individuals, from 
the profession of masonry, while I am sure that much good has 
resulted to both from the same. When I reflect how many men 
of eminent abilities and undoubted piety have been connected 
with your society, from the time that their faculties were ma- 
ture until called away to receive the reward of their labours in 
the temple above, as a disciple of the new commandment, I am 
bound to think favourably of your principles, and, from & heart 
solicitous for human happiness, to wish yon God speed in all the 
beneficial labours of yonr craft. Go on therefore, with anima- 
tion and persevering industry, m the noble business of your pro- 
fession. Take the holy baptist for your pattern of sincerity, of 
courage, of fortitude, of concern in human happiness. Be firm, 
be stedfast, in that which is good. “Add to your faith virtue; 
and to virtue knowledge; and to knowledge temperance; and to 
temperance patience ; and to patience godliness ; and to godli- 
ness brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness charity.” 
Silence those, who are watchful in finding occasions of reproach 
against you, by the commanding dignify of your lives and com 
venation. But particularly, be careful, so to finish your proba- 
tionary work that it may stand immoveable in the great day of 
tioal decision. 
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Mark out your way by the line of equity and truth. Cherish 
and follow that perfect Canon of the best of instructed, “Do unto 
all men as you would have them do unto you.” Your faculties 
are noble. Your talents are many. The eye of your final Judge 
is ever upon you; and magnificent scenes await you, beyond the 
limits of your mortal ken. O! ponder well the exalted pri vileges 
of your being, and exert yourselves in the race set before you. 
If you acquit yourselves to the satisfaction of him who demands 
your love, homage, and obedience, he will receive you to the bo- 
som of his everlasting fhvor, and crown you with a diadem of 
glory. In the temple not made with hands, in the august courts 
of the living and true God, you will admire forever, and forever 
jodore, the infinite skill displayed in the works of nature, provi- 
dence, and grace. In harmonious and blissful concert with all 
Who have here wrought faithfully after the pattern given by the 
Grand Master of the universe, you will rejoice and praise, world 
without end.— Am e». 


THE MASONIC LECTURER. 

No. 2. 

Tub Unenlightened world is apt to imagine that the substance 
of masonry is nothing more than empty show, that lodges meet 
only for purposes of conviviality or childish amusement, and that 
intelligent and high minded men in all countries and ages have 
been so strangely infatuated as to join in a grand combination to 
deceive the rest of the world. Unfortunately too, the ignorance 
and misconduct of many of the* fraternity, and the bad manage- 
ment of some lodges, are but too well calculated to confirm this 
erroneous impression. The mere glitter of the external dress, 
the splendor of the paraphernalia, the grandeur and sublimity of 
the forms and ceremonies of irtasonry, so strike upon the senses 
and arrest the attention of the superficial and inconsiderate ob- 
server, that he looks no farther, but regardless of the allusions 
which constitute their real value, directs his attention to the ex- 
ternal decorations and mysterious rites, rather than to the soul 
and spirit of the order. This unhappy propensity, so pre valent 
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among mankind, to please the senses rather than to enlighten the 
mind, has led to the neglect, so much to be lamented, of the beau- 
tiful and instructive lectures in the several degrees. In many 
lodges the practice has been so general and long continued, of o- 
riitting their rehearsal altogether, that they are actually un- 
known tq the best informed among the members, and when intro- 
duced by a stranger, are considered as innovations. In many 
parts of the western country, not a mason can be found, able to 
reheame an entire lecture in either degree, and the most en- 
lightened Past Master cannot tell to what the description of the 
three sections of the first lecture, as contained in the Book of 
Constitutions, iras intended to apply. Perfectly well do 1 recol- 
lect the interest/with which, when 1 first entered the vestibule 
of the lodge, I referred to the Book of Constitutions for instruc- 
tion, the pleasure 1 felt in perusing its description of the lectures, 
and the disappointment I experienced, when, on application to 
the Master of the Lodge, by whom I was initiated, for an expla- 
nation of its allusions and a recital of the first lecture, 1 found 
that he understood it little better than myself. Precisely riimilar, 
I have no doubt, must be the feelings of every inquisitive entered 
apprentice,* who passes through the ceremonies of initiation 
without receiving a full lecture.. Many an enlightened and hon- 
orable man, who has been allured to the Lodge by a knowledge 
of the characters of its inmates, and whose expectations have 
been, perhaps extravagantly, raised, has retired disappointed 
and disaffected, merely for want of the beautiful and satisfactory 
explanations contained in the first lecture. How different would 
have been the result, had his attention been properly directed 
to the useful lessons intended to be inculcated, to the singular ap- 
propriateness of the allusions, to the strong and impressive rea- 
sons for every step in the ceremony, and to the facts and cir- 
cumstances upon which it was founded! I cannot therefore with- 
hold the renewed expression of my hope, that the lectures will 
no longer be neglected, but that the friends of masonry will be 
aroused from their lethargy, and inspired with an ardent zeal tq 
give to the order its genuine importance, and to* render it, as it 
was intended tQ be, the school of science, the abode of virtue, and 
the vestibule of Heaven. 
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With the first section of the first lecture scarcely any mason i* 
suffered to remain long unacquainted. In some form or other, he 
is substantially taught R, and is required, in almost every lodge, 
to make himself familiar with it. “It consists,” as we are cor- 
rectly told in the Book of Constitutions, “of general heads, which 
though short and simple, c&rry weight with them. T^iey not 
only serve aB marks of distinction, but communicate useful and 
interesting knowledge when they are duly investigated. They 
qualify us to try and examine the rights of others to our privile- 
ges, while they prove ourselves; and as they induce us to en- 
quire more minutely into other particulars of greater importance , 
they serve as an introduction to subjects more amply explained in* 
the following sections.” While therefore I admit the value and 
essential importance of the first section, I am compelled to regard 
«s still more valuable and important those which succeed it 

The second section “maintains, beyond the power of corftra- 
diction, the propriety of our rites, while it* demonstrates to the 
most skeptical and hesitating mind their excellency and utility.”* 
The allusion to the manner in which Solomon’s temple was erect-* 
cd, “without the assistance of an axe{ hammer, or other metalic 
tool;” the notice of an ancient Israel itish custom, long revered 
by the craft; the reasons assigned for the darkness which ob- 
scures the first step of the mason; the happy reference to the 
ronsotatory three-fold promise given by our Saviour in the gos- 
pel ; and the impressive manner in which piety and devotion are- 
called to the aid of the initiate, cannot fail to rivet the attention,, 
and to satisfy the curosity of the intelligent and inquisitive enter- 
ed apprentice. In fine, every clause in this interesting section 
is fraught with the most appropriate and useful instruction, and 
tends to confirm the truth of the assertion, that “every character, 
figure, and emblem, depicted in a lodge, has a moral tendency, 
and inculcates the practice of virtue.” 

The third section, though less important than the second, 
should certainly be familiar to every mason. The information 
it contains, relative to the form, supports, covering, furniture, or- 
naments, lights, jewels, proper situation &c. of a lodge, cannot 
with propriety be neglected by any one, who aspics to a place, 
however humble, within the confines of the order. Those truly 
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vtftsomc virtues, Brothbri.t love, Reliev and Tbutb, are ate 
indicated with peculiar force, and the entered apprentice is di- 
rected to practice them, not with languor and reluctance, but 
with the utmost frtedom^ferotney^and zeaL This section “strength- 
ens those which precede it,and enforces, in a most engaging man- 
ner, a due regard to character and behaviour in public, as well 
as in private life; in^ the lodge, as well as in the general com- 
merce of society.” 

The cbaege delivered at initiation is contained at full length 
in the Book of Constitutions,and deserves not only to be frequent- 
ly read, and diligently studied, but to be carefully committed to 
memory, and to be made the rule and guide of the practice of 
every mason. It embraces, within a narrow compass, a com pro - 
prehensive view of our duties and obligations. It points out the 
course we should pursue, in relation to our maker, our neighbours, 
and ourselves; inculcates piety towards God, charity to our fel- 
low men, and temperance in the indulgence of our appetites and 
passions. It enforces our duties as citizens, and as masons, and 
urges us to the strictest regard of the laws of genuine honor and 
integrity, and to the faithful preservation of the mysteries of the 
order. Could the injunctions it contains be uniibrmily observed 
by those to whom it has been officially delivered, masonry would 
cease to be disgraced by the characters of its votaries, and 
would assume the rank, in the estimation of the world at large, 
to which by its intrinsic excellence, it is so eminently entitled. 
Hypocrisy is always despicable, yet what but hypocrite can we 
call the man who delivers from the oriental chair, or gravely 
sits by and sanctions the delivery of a solemn charge, the in- 
junctions of which, when abroad in the world, he habitually ne- 
glects and treats with contempt? Is not that man a hypocrite, who, 
with an air of affected solemnity, reads from the Book of Consti- 
tutions, a charge to his newly made brother, never to mention 
the name of Deity “but with that reverential awe which is due 
from a creature to his creator,” and who is yet, in his ordinary 
intercourse with his fellow men, grossly and shamelessly profane? 
Is not that man a hypocrite, who enjoins the necessity of “acting 
upon the square, and doing to our neighbour as we wish him to 
do unto trs,” and who, neverthel$fb » selfish and unjust in bid 
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dealings, &ndready on every convenient opportunity, to circum* 
vent and injure his neighbours? And what better name than hy- 
pocrite shall wc give to him who, condemns, in the impressive 
language of the charge, “all irregularity and intemperance, Which 
may impair our faculties or debase the dignity of our profession, 11 
and who is yet the most conspicuous in the midnight revel and de- 
bauch? It is time indeed that m&sOns began to think more serious- 
ly of these things. It is time they should realize the awful res- 
ponsibility they have assumed, and the essential injury they do 
the order, as well as the cause of morality generally, by every de- 
viation in practice from the admirable rules enjoined in the ma- 
sonic lectures and charges. One more hint must suffice for the 
present number* The members of lodges are not sufficiently 
cautious in the election of their officers. None but strictly mor- 
al men, none but those who respect the order for something more 
than its outward forms, and endeavour to live up to its princi- 
ples and injunctions, should ever be elevated to places of trust 
and influence. Indiscreet and immoral officers bring discredit 
upon the order, disgust and drive away the most valuable mem- 
bers, and place weapons in the hands of the enemies of masonry. 


For the Masonic Miscellany. 

SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF FREE MASONRY IN 
TENNESSEE. 

Previously to the 27th of December A. L. 5812, A. D. 1813, 
the lodges in the state of Tennessee, (eight in number) worked 
under charters from the Grand Lodge of North Carolina. On 
that day representatives from the Lodges * of Tennessee as- 
sembled in Grand Convention at Knoxville, when a charter, or 
deed of relinquishment, from the Grand Lodge of North Caroli- 
na, bearing date the 30th September, A. L. 5813, was laid be- 
fore the convention. This instrument relinquished all authority 
and jurisdiction over the several lodges in this state, and gave 
assent to the erection of .a Grand Lodge for the state of Tennes- 
see. 

The convention having been duly organized, a constitution 
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and by-laws were adopted, and tbe following brethren elected 
and solemnly installed officers thereof, via: 

The M. W. Thomas Claiborne Esq. Grand Matter. 

R. W. George Wijson, Deputy Grand Master, 

R. W. John Hall, Senior Grand JVardm. 

R. W. A. K. Sh aider, Junior Grand Warden. 

W. Thomas M’Corry, Grand Treasurer . 

W. Edward Scott, Grand Secretary. 

On the first Monday in October, A. L. 5814, the Grand Lodge 
met at Nashville, (the then seat of government of the state,) 
y when the M. W. Thomas Claiborne Esq. was re-elected Grand 

i Master. 

October, A. L. 6816. The M. \V. Robert Searcey Esq. was e- 
lected Grand Master, and re-elected October 1816. At the 
meeting of the Grand Lodge in 5f}16, charters were issued to 
a Lodge at St. Louis, Missouri ; one at Blountsville, Tennessee, 

* and one at Natchez, Mississippi. 

October 5817. The M. W. Wilkins Tamehill E$q. was elect* 
ed Grand Master. During this year charters were issued to 
four lodges in the state of Tennessee, and one at Port Gibson, 
t Mississippi. 

l October 5818. Tbe M. W. Wilkins Tannehill Esq. was re-e- 

lected Grand Master. This year charters were issued to one lodge 
in tbe state of Tennessee, and two in Alabama. 

On the 24th of June 1818, the corner stone of a Masonic Hall 
was laid in the town of Nashville, with appropriate ceremonies, 
by the Grand Master, assisted by the officers of the Grand Lodge 
and the officers and members of Cumberland Lodge No. 8. Ia 
the comer stone, together with the coins of the year, was depoft 
itedm plate of copper, with the following inscription: 

j On the 24th June, A. L. 6818, A. D. 

was laid 

THIS FOUNDATION STONE 

of.a 

HALL, 

To be erected by the 

MBMBERB OF . 

CUMBERLAND L'QDGE 
No. 8. 

a 


‘‘ttehoMi with the Lord God, 1 have laid in Zion, a ttone, a tried stone: 
previous corns* stone? a tore foundation” . 

ft " 
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This building id now nearly completed. The fnnds for its erec- 
tion were raised by lottery and individual subscriptions. 1 
October, 6819. The M. W. Oliver B. Hayes Esq was elected 
Grind Master. This year charters were issued to five lodges in 
"Tennessee, two in Missouri, one in Illinois, and one in Alabama* 
October 6820. The following (who are the present officers) 
were elected and installed, viz. 

The M. W. Wilkins Tannehill, Grand Master , 

R. W. Edward Ward, D. Grand Master , 

R. W. George Wilson, Senior Grand Warden, 

R. W. Wm. G. Dickinson, /. Grand Warden, 

W. Moses Norvell, Grand Secretary , 

* W. E. H. Foster, Grand Treasurer f 

Rev’d. John Cox, Grand Chaplain, 

Br. A. H. Wood,* Qrand Senior Deacon, 

“ James Irwin, Grand Junior Deacon, 
u Thomas Hy ter, Grand Sword Bearer, 
u M. L. Dixon, Grand Marshal, 

“ E. Cooper, Grand Steward , 
a Duncan Robertson, do, 

“ Samuel Chapman, Grand Tyler, 

In die town of Nashville is a Royal Arch Chapter, under the 
jurisdiction of the General Grand Royal Arch Chapter of the U« 
nited States. The following companions are the officers thereof, 
viz: 

E. Wilkins Tannehill, High Priest, 

E. E. Cooper, King , 

E. Stephen Cantrell, Scribe, 

Comp. John Spence, Treasurer, 
u Geoige Shall, Secretary . 


ON THE PROPER MODE OF PUBLISHING EXPULSIONS. 

Extractjfama letkr to the Editor of theMasonie Miscellany* 

“I have recently received a letter from a distinguished mem- 
tier of the Masonic fanlily in the western part of the state of 
New York ; by whfohl leant that the site of the Grand Lodge 
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of that state has been lately removed from the city of New 
York to Albany. My correspondent informs me, that while mas* 
'ter of a Lodge, he received an official circular from the Grand 
Lodge of that state, containing some edicts and rules for the go v- 
eminent of the craft, among which was the following: 

*No Lodge under this jurisdiction, nor any member thereof, pgb. 

fish or in any manner make public, except to the fraternity or within the 
walla of a Lodge* the expulsion of any member.” 

On reading the above extract, I must acknowledge I was se- 
riously put to thinking. I should feel the utmost delicacy in im- 
peaching either what 1 had considered an ancient wage of the 
fraternity, or the wisdom of the Grand Lodge of New-York. If 
jou deem it a proper subject for speculation in the pages of the 
“Miscellany,” I should be gratified to read your opinions en the 
propriety or impropriety of the above edict.” 

REMARKS. 

We confess we do not see the propriety of the regulation e* 
dopted by the Grand Lodge of New-York., Mercy, it is true, is 
a leading principle of Masonry, but when once an erring brother 
is suspended or expelled, duty to the character 1 of the order, as 
well as justice to the condemned, requires that the suspension or 
expulsion should be made known as extensively as possible, to the 
world at large. There may have been reasons actuating the 
Grand Lodge of New York, to the adoption pf this measure, which 
do not occur to us, but we are really unable to discern any good 
argument in favour of keeping secret, or forbearing to publish as 
widely as possible the expulsion of any unworthy member. We 
cannot but be aware of the readiness w ith which the enemies of 
the order array against it the characters of those among the fra- 
ternity, who are guilty of base and disgraceful conduct When 
such men therefore are expelled, every principle of justice ap- 
pears to require that the fact should be extensively made known 
in order that the imputation so illiberally cast upon the order for 
having had men within its sacred asylum, should be, as far as 
possible, removed. We wish not to see the private concerns of 
masonry blazed abroad to the world, but we wish to see the or- 
der vindicated from the charge of tolerating immorality, and 
spreading its mantle over base and unworthy conduct* 
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TH£ CYPRESS CROWN,— A Tale. 

CONTINUED- FROM PAGE 69 > 

t# bad once more become tranquil, and looked for a long time 
fete the beautiful garden, which at night appeared for the first 
time inhabited ; lor Wolfe now plainly marked some one slowly 
mating up and down through the obscure walks. Sometimes the 
fertn stood still, and lifted its arm, as if beckoning to some one 
to follow. Wolfe could not distinguish the figure narrowly e- 
nough; for the rising veil of vapours often concealed it as if in 
long white robes; and the more anxionsly he fixed his eyes upon 
It, the more faintly and glimmeringly one object, as it were, melt* 
ed into another. At last, Wolfe came from the window, and, 
Wring it open, threw himself iqto bed. The now dry leaves of 
his cypress wreath, which hung upon the wall, fluttered and 
rustled over him in the draught of the' window. Wolfe started 
up at the sound, calling out, “Who’s there?” and he bethought 
himself, hut half awake, where he was. His eyes now chanced 
to rest upon the window, and there he could not help believing, 
that he beheld the same form that had before appeared in the 
garden, looking in upon him. “Devil take your jokes!” cried our 
hero, becoming quite angry, not only with this intruder, but still 
nfore with himself, for the death-like tremour which came over 
him. He then drew his head hastily under the clothes, and from 
fatigue fell asleep under loud audible beating of his heart. 

One hour, as he believed, (but a longer interval, perhaps in 
reality,) had the mysterious influences of the world of dreams 
reigned over his senses, when a strange noise once more alarmed 
him. The moon was still contending with the light of day, of 
which the faint gray dawn was visible; apd now a low moaning 
gound was again heard close to our hero. He instantly tore the 
clothes from his face? and set both his arms at libertyi Then 
with qne hand stretched out, and the other lifted up fcr combat. 
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be forced his eyes wide open, and stared about him. He was at 
first not a little terrified, on beholding a great white dog, with 
his two fore-feet placed upon the bed^md stretching up his head, 
with large round eyes fixed upon him, and gleaming in the twi- 
light. This unexpected guest however wagged his tail, and 
licked the hand that was stretched out to drive him away ; so that 
Wolfe could not find in his heart to fulfil his intention; the dog 
fawning, always came nearer and nearer; and, as if through cus- 
tomary rjght, remained at last quietly in the same position. 
“Probably he must belong to some one here,” thought our hero, 
stroking him on the back; “and now believes that 1 am his mas- 
ter. Who knows what inhabitants may have left this apartment 
to make room for me?” Scarcely had he said these last words 
when the dreams out of which he had just awoke regained alt 
their influence, and he conld not help believing that there had 
really been some important and preternatural visitant with him 
in his chamber. Reflection on this subject, however, was too 
painful dnd perplexing to be continued. He therefore sprang 
out of bed, and, as it was already day break, he began to put his 
accoutrements m order, and prepared himself to go to the stables. 
The dog continued snufling atx»t him, and attentively watched 
and imitated bis every look and movement. Wolfe twice show- 
ed him the door, which the tmublesome animal had opened in the 
night, and which still stood open; but he showed not the slight- 
est inclination to retire from the presence of his new master. 

In the court all was now alive and busy. The butcher’s men 
w$nt gaily about, whistling and singing, some of them pious songs, 
and others, such as they had learned at the ale-house.— Wolfe 
stood at the window, and brushed the dust from his foraging cap, 
now and then looking down at the mock-fighting, wrestling, and 
other practical jokes of these sturdy companions. One of them, 
who appeared somewhat older than the rest, and moreover wore 
a morose and discontented aspect, drew from the stable a poor 
old withered hack, buckled on a leathern portmanteau, threw him- 
self into a faded shabby great coat, and with a large whip in his 
hand, twisted Jiis fingers through the mane and hridle; fixed one 
foot in the stirrup, and endeavoured to bring up the other with a 
violent swing. However, the poor worn-out animal, who had not 
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recovered from the effects of his last journey, kicked and pianged 
to prevent himself from beirtg mounted; while the awkward 
horseman, in a rage, checked and tore him with the reins, kick- 
ed him with his feet in the side, and with his clenched fist on the 
head. “Infamous scoundel !” said Wolfe, whose blood boiled 
with indignation, “if the fellow can’t ride, what business has he 
to meddle with horses! — It is a miserable thing to see a fellow 
in this situation, who has never been a soldier!” At last, the des- 
picable rrder got himself seated in the saddle, drew a white felt 
cap over his eyes, and jogged away, bending his body almost 
double a£ he passed under the outward gate-way. Wolfe was 
glad when he was thus fairly gone; yet his absence bad not con* 
tinued long, when our hero again heard the longdegged old gray 
horse trampling over the stones. The rider had forgotten some- 
thing. He shoutedi whistled, and cursed alternately; then rode 
ap with much noise to an under window, and demanded, “if no 
one had seen Lynx?” This honest creature now lay growling at 
Wolfe’s feet, and showed his teeth angrily, every time the well- 
known voice called him from below. 'Wolfe was by no meant 
inclined, on account of his new friend, to enter into any quarrels, 
however as he stood at the window, and patted Lynx on the head* 
he took the trouble of calling out — “If it is the great white dog 
that you want, here he lies in the room with me. I did not bring 
him hither, and do not wish to keep him; but he will not go a- 
way.” The bawling fellow stared at him, with his mouth wide 
♦pen ; once more pulled down his cap; aud, without saying a - 
nother word, rode away about his business. “So much the bet- 
ter” thought Wolfe— stroking briskly the rough hair of Lynx; 
“Stay thou here, my good old dog, and take care of my knapsack 
whilst 1 am absent.” The dog looked at him, as if lie understood 
every word — drew his hind legs under him, and with the fore- 
legs stretched out, be laid himself across the threshold of the door* 
with his head lifted up, and keeping watch attentively. 

Wolfe then went about his professional duties, endeavoring to 
forget the painful night that he had passed; and assumed an ap- 
pearance of merriment, which he was in reality far from enjoy- 
ing. In currying and rubbing down his horse, however, he sung 
one song after another, while his comrades about him, in the 
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mean whde, bad much to complain of in their reception, and 
wished for the return of better days. “There he is, in high spi- 
rits,” said they* pointing to Wolfe. “But then.” added they, “a 
bird that sings so early in the morning, the vulture will catch be* 
lore night!” “It may be so!” said Wolfe gravely; for front the 
first he had expected nothing good from his residence with the 
butcher; and it always seemed as if there .was yet to come a vi- 
olent dispute and quarrel with his host. “Well now,” — said 
another, “thou say’st nothing all this while about thy quarters* 
and how thou bast been entertained. Now is the time to speak 
eat!” — “What’s the use of talking?” answered Wolfe, “that will 
not make one’s vexations a whit less. I knew very well before* 
the people here use so many high sounding words— and try to ap- 
pear so polite and important; but unluckily most of them lag 
devilishly behind in making good all their professions. ‘Soldiers 
billeted P think they — ‘that gives us no trouble — we can entertain 
them in our own way — for no one knows or enquires any thing a- 
bout them — and as to what the poor hungry devils themselves 
may say — no one will believe them. For such gentry, in their 
own opinion, there is never any thing good enough T” “Very 
true!” cried they, all laughing. “There you hit the nail on the 
head. So it is, indeed!” “But,” continued one, “with the green 
trumpery — the leaves and flowers that they threw to meet us— 
there they were quite profuse and splendid. But not even a horse 
—much less a man, could live on such provender — yet one can- 
not feed on the air — Mi they should know still better than we 
do.” “Let all this alone,” interposed Wolfe, “and don’t make 
such a fuss about a few morsels, which, when they are once 
swallowed, are forgotten.” “Nay — nay,” said a non-commis- 
sioned officer, “it is for the want of due respect and honour that 
we find fault. A soldier ought to be respected.” “Respect!” 
replied Wolfe, “that indeed is an idea which would never enter 
into their head. Out of mere shame, they are full of poison and 
gall, and would, therefore, wish to degrade us even in their own 
•yes. Therefore a bayonet or sabre appears to them like a 
sword oQustice ; and out of sheer vexation they become insolent*” 
"All this will soon have an end,” interrupted the seijeant; “you, 
my good friends, wiU be paid off; then every one Will live os * ki$ 
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tnoney as well as' he can.” “Thank God!” exclaimed oar hero* 
u l shall gladly, with ray sixpence a day, buy off their long feces 
and sullen tempers.” “Ay — ay!” shouted a jovial companion. 
“Then we shall have enough for ourselves, and spend it freely, 
and give tjiese gentry a share of our wealth as long as it lasts!” 
He then struck up the old song— 

‘•And if then our cash and our credit grow low, 

•♦Fair ladies adieu 1 — through the world we must go!” &c. Itc. 

All laughed at the song, (of which we have given but the first 
two lines,) and Wolfe among the rest; for indeed it now seemed 
to him as if an overpowering weight had been lifted from his 
breast. “In a few days, thought he, all will be well. Our pres- 
ent restrains and difficulties will be at end.” 

Through the day he avoided being too much at his quarters. 
Louisa, at all events, would not let herself be visible; ancf as to 
the rest of the household, he had no wish to meet any of them. 

It was now late in the evening, when he stood under the door- 
way, and looked about him through the street. Not long after 
arrived the savage rider j who had excited his indignation in the 
morning. He came in at a short jog trot; and, without perceiv- 
ing Wolfe, rode straight forward to the stable, whither the poor 
old hack, of his own accord, was steering with all hiB might. 
Having dismounted, — shaken himself two or three times, — and 
beat bis old slovenly boots together, this elegant squire at last 
betook himself to the low parlour within doors, to wait on Mein- 
herr John. Wolfe had now stepped out into the street, and walk- 
ed up aud down before the house. In a short time he heard loud 
voices- within, and involuntarily looked up to the window— The 
fellow seemed in violent altercation with his master — He held 
an empty leathern purse in one hand, and beat with it violently 
now and then on the table that stood before him. Meinherr 
John, meanwhile, walked up and downs with gestures of Evident 
mortification and perplexity, while the other exclaimed in a loud 
voice, “What the master wastes on cards and dice, must never be 
be reckoned or thought of ! — that one of us must be driven to 
make up for; but he had better not begin with me; for ou my 
soul I won’t suffer it !” The butcher would no w^ have interfered 
again; bat the fellow, over and over, with the red flush of anger 
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in his countenance, persisted: “What the devil! shall I allow 
myself to be abused in this manner for such a paltry nm — I that 
have helped him, in my day, to gain so muchf’ — “Now, now, 
this is all very well,” said the butcher in a conciliatory tone; his 
opponent, however, came a step nearer to him, and holding up 
his clenched fist ip his master’s face— “Let him forget another 
time,” cried he, “that I have him in my power, and, whenever 1 
please, can make him as cold as a dead dog!” 

To Wolfe it now seemed as if an ice-oold sepulchral handliad 
been drawn over him. — He ran up to his apartment* and locked 
bimself in; for he felt exactly as if he had fallen into a den of 
murderers. His faithful adherent Lynx now came op to him 
crouching; he caressed the animal as a companion in adversity, 
and looked into his honest open eyes for consolation. 

It was plain that ever since our hero came underthe roof of his 
present abode, a heavy, resistless, and unaccountable weight had 
pressed upon him. He copld enjoy nothing, — had no command 
over his thoughts, — and could not apply to any pursuit for pas- 
time. Mechanically he measured the small room with his steps 
a hundred times over; and did not lay himself for the first time 
to sleep till it was late in the night. 

When, on the following morning, the trumpet blew for feed- 
ing the horses, with a feverish timidity and trembling, he start- 
ed from his sleep, out of the obscure world of dreams, by whose 
influences his senses, in a kind of half consciousness, had been rul- 
ed and agitated. He sprang disordered out of bed; the small 
. fragment of mirror that he had in his knapsack exhibit#* his 
countenance, pale as death, and the features swollen, relaxed, al- 
most metamorphosed, on which the traces of a miserable internal 
conflict still were but too obvious. Even through the whole sue* 9 
ceeding day his endeavours to recover himself were in vain. 
His comrades looked at him anxiously and perplexed ; asked ques- 
tions, and urged him for an answer— but he remained invincibly 
reserved, and would by no means enter into any explanation* 
Meanwhile he went about all his affairs and professional duties 
as If he were in a dream, managed (or mis-ipanaged) every thing 
under the greatest distraction; and encountered the reprimands^ 
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that he received for such conduct, without shame, and indeed 
#ith ttpathy. 

Sopasseff over the whole day. In the evening he sat with 
several of his comrades on a bench before the guard -house, ft 
Was notv very misty, and a thick oppressive sky hung over them. 
All seetaed in good humour, and occasionally joined together in 
the chortis of several excellent old songs. Wolfe listened, or 
seemed to listen, in truth without perceiving any thing that pass* 
Od around him; but when at last his next neighbour started up, 
and said, “now, it is time, every one must to his quarters!” his 
heart began to beat, and his knees tottered under him, so that be 
could hardly support himself. His comrade, however, had been 
observing him for along while, and believing that he was certain- 
ly ill, now seized him by the arm, and they loitered along for a 
considerable distance together. When they had coma at last to 
the neighbourhood of the butcher’s house, Wolfe suddenly stood 
still, and, inwardly shuddering, heaved a deep sigh. “Not* 
said he to himself, “I shall no longer hear undivulged these ob- 
scure and horrible thoughts which have rendered »y conduct so 
reserved and extraordinary; and which, buried inr my heart, 
torment me to death P “Now then,” cried the other, “only re* 
solve boldly. — Come! out with it from the heart, fresh, and with- 
out any reserve or qualification! — What have you to tell P 
“Don’t laugh,” said Wolfe, “it was a dream, such as might ren- 
der you and m^ and every one insane that hears it!” The wild 
eyes aqd faltering voice of our hero involuntarily startled his 
comrade — both looked fearfully and pale at one another. When' 
at la# ^ey had arrived at the butcher’s house, and entered to- 
gether the mysterious apartment; “Here then,” said Wolfe “look 
attentively round you. In this room has appeared to me now, 
for these two nights past, a gray white spectre, with features 
bloodstained and emaciated, worn and gnawn away by the 
mouldering dhmps of the grave. This apparation seats itself on 
that chair before my bed; and, with its head leaning on its hands, 
looks at me imploringly. I wake not — I sleep not-— I feel and 
see, and yet cannot move a limb. After a while the figure 
makes signs to me, and points to that garden, which you may per* 
ceiev yohder over the wails. The spectre moves not its lipe^tnd 
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jet it appears to me as if I heard a voice directing me: "There 
near the ruined ict-ho use, under the two lime trees growing out of one 
stem , shall thou go andjearchP 1 It ceases not to nfeke signs and to 
supplicate, till the daylight once more glimmers on mine eyes; 
and I awake — I cannot say to self-possession, for these horrible 
impressions are indelible ! 19 

{To be concluded in our next.) 


Anecdote cf Ouslavus Vasa, King of Sweden. 

After the death of Steno, the administrator, and the boson* 
friend of Gustavos, and the consequent murder of the senate, 
a price being set on his own head, the future deliverer of 
Sweden retired to the mountains of Dalecarlia, hoping he might 
hide himself in the woods with which that country is covered, 
and imagining that it would not be difficult to stimulate the in- 
habitants to revolt against the tyrant Christie™,, as they had al~ 
ways shown themselves averse to the Danish yoke. At that 
time there was not one good town in the whole province, and 
hardly any thing hut small villages situated on the borders of the 
forests, or on the hanks of lakes and livers. Some of these villa- 
ges depended on the noblemen of the country, but most belong- 
ed tofthe crown, and were governed by the peasants themselves, 
the elders supplying the places of judges and captains. The 
national government durst not send either troops or garrisons in- 
to this province; nor did the kings themselves enter it in a legal 
maimer till they had given pledge to the mountaineers to retain 
their privilege^. On these independent people, therefore, Guo- 
tavus placed a firm confidence. 

Disguising himself as a peasant, he set forth on his way to Da- 
lecarlia, accompanied by a boor who was to be his guide. He 
erased over the whole country of Sudermania, then passed be- 
tween Merida and Westmonia, and after the fatigues of a long 
and dangerous journey, arrived safe among the mountains. Qe 
had no sooner entered the province, than he was abandoned by 
his guide, who absconded, robbing him of all the money he had 
provided for his subsistence. He wandered up and dow* amongst 
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these dreadful deserts, destitute of friends and money, not darl- 
ing to own that he was even a gentleman. At length the inhab- 
itants, then hardly more civilized than savages, proposed to him 
to work for his livelihood. To conceal himself from discovery, 
and to support nature, he accordingly hired himself to labour in 
the mines at Fahlun, and for a long course of time did he toil in 
these caverns, and breathe as his common element the air, one 
respiration of which seemed to bring the summons of death. 

Near Fahlun, on a little hill, stands a very ancient habitation, 
of so simple an architecture, that you would have taken it fora 
hind’s cottage, instead of a place that, in times of old, had been 
the abode of nobility. It consists of a long barn-like structure 
formed of fir, covered in a strange fashion with scales, and odd 
ornamental twistings in the carved wood. But the spot was hal- 
lowed by the virtues of its heroic mistress, who saved, by her 
presence of mind, the life of the future deliverer of her country. 
The following are the circumstances alluded to ; and most of 
them were communicated under the very roof. 

Gustavus having, by an evil accident, been discovered in the . 
mines, and after being narrowly betrayed by a Swedish noble- 
man, bent his course towards this house, then inhabited by a per- 
son of the name of Pearson (or Peterson) whom he had known in 
the armies of the late administrator. Here, he hoped, from the 
obligations he had formerly laid on the officer, that he should 
at least find a safe retreat. Pearson received him with every 
mark of friendship; nay, treated him with that respect and sub- 
mission which noble minds are proud to pay to the truly great, 
when robbed of their external honours. He seemed more af- 
flicted by the misfortunes of Gustavus, than that prince was for 
himself; and exclaimed with such vehemence against the Danes, 

• that, instead of awaiting a proposal to take up arms, he differed, 
unasked, to try the spirit of the mountaineers; and declared that 
himself and his vassals would be the first to set an example, and 
turn out under the command of his beloved general. 

Gustavus was rejoiced to find that he had at last found a man 
who was not afraid to draw his sword in defence of his country, 
and endeavoured by the most impressive arguments, and the 
prospect of a suitable recompense for the personal risks he ran, 
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to confirm him in so generous a resolution. Pearson answered 
with repeated assurances of fidelity; he named the gentlemen 
and the leading persons whom he hoped to engage in the enter- 
prize. Gustavos relied on his word, and promising not to name 
himself to any while he was absent, some days afterwards saw 
him leave the house to put his design into execution. 

It was indeed a design, and a black one. Under the specious 
cloak of a zealous affection for Gustavus, the traitor was con- 
triving his ruin. The hope of making his court to the Danish 
tyrant, and the expectation of a large reward, made thfc son of 
Judas resolve to sacrifice.his honour to his ambition, and, for the 
sake of a few ducats, violate the mast sacred laws of hospitality, 
by betraying his guest. In pursuance of that base resolution, he 
went straight to one of Christiern’s officers commanding in the 
province, and informed him that Gustavus was hfS prisoner. Hav- 
ing committed this treachery, he had not courage to face his vic- 
tim; and telling the Dane how to surprise the prince, who, he said, 
believing himself to be under the protection of a friend, (shame 
to manhood to dare to confess that he could betray such a 
confidence!) he proposed taking a wider circuit home, while 
they, apparently unknown tp him, rifled it of its treasure. 4 It 
will be an easy matter , 9 said he, Tor not even my wife knows that 
it is Gustavus . 9 

Accordingly, the officer, at the head of a party of soldiers, 
marched directly to the place. The men invested the house, 
while the leader, abruptly entering, found Pearson’s wife, ac- 
cording to the fashion of those days, employed ip culinary pre- 
parations. At some distance from her sat a yoUng man in a rus- 
tic garb, lopping off the knots from the broken branch of a tree. 
The officer went up to her, and told her he came in King Chris- 
tiern’s name to demand the rebel Gustavus, who he knew was 
concealed under her roof. The dauntless woman never chang- 
ed colour; she imifeediately guessed the man whom her husband 
had introduced as a miner’s son, to be the Swedish hero. The 
door was blocked up by soldiers. In an instant she replied, 
without once glancing at Gustavus, who sat motionless with sur- 
prize, *If you mean the melancholy gentleman my husband has 
had here these few days, he has just walked out ipto the wood oa 
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the other side of the hill. Some of these soldiers may readily 
seize him, as he has no arms with him. 9 

The officer did not suspect the easy simplicity of her manner; 
and ordered part of the men to go in qn^st of him. At that mo* 
ment, suddenly turning her eyes on Gustavus, she flew up to him* 
and catching the stick out of his hand f exclaimed, in an angry 
voice: ‘inmannerly wretch! What, sit before your betters! 
Don’t you see the king’s officers in the room ? Get out of my sight 
or some of them shall give you a drubbing!’ As she spoke, she. 
struck him a blow on the back with all her strength; and open- 
ing a side door, Hhere, get into the scullery,’ cried she, ‘it’s the 
Attest place for such company!’ and giving him another knock* 
she flung the stick after him and shut the door. ‘Sure,’ added 
she, in a great heat, ‘never woman was plagued with such a lout 
of a slave!” 

The officer begged she would not disturb herself on bis account; 
but she, affecting great reverence for the king, and respect for 
his representative, prayed him to enter her parlour while she 
brought some refreshment. The Dane civilly complied; per* 
baps glad enough to get from, the side of a shrew; and she im- 
mediately hastened to Gustavos, whom she had bolted in, and by 
means of a back passage, conducted him in a moment to an out* 
house, which projected from the side of the house close to the 
bank of the lake where the Asher’s boats lay, she lowered him 
down a convenient aperture; and giving him a direction (o an. 
honest curate across the lake, .committed him to Providence; 

While he made his way to a boat, unmoored it, and rawed 
swiftly towards the isles, so hiding himself and his course amongst 
their mazes, the lady returned to the Dane laden with provis- 
ions, and amused him by a well spread table till the soldiers 
brought back the disappointing intelligence, that their searchr 
had been fruitless. The observations of the officer, and his new 
directions, soon apprised the heroie woman cC'the vileness of her 
husband; and therefore when he appeared, which was shortly 
afterwards, even to him she kept true to her A rat statement, that 
Gustavus had gene out into the wood. The circumstance of the 
chastised, servant seemed so iongnificaat to the officer, that* as it 
had occasioned in him no suspicion, he never mentioned it. And 
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as guOt easily believes itself suspected, Pearson acknowledged 
with vexation to the Dane, that he had no doubt Gustavos had 
suspected his design, being aware, notwithstanding their mutual 
friendship, of his impregnable fidelity to Christiern (measureless 
Harf) and had accordingly taken the opportunity of his absence 
to escape. As none were in the lady’s confidence, the new retreat 
of Gust&vns remained undiscovered, till assisted by the good cu- 
rate, and other friends to liberty, he appeared openly at the head 
*f the brave Dalecarlians, and gave his country freedom. 


BEAUTY WITHOUT MERIT. 

That women have more tongue than brains, is what some 
men, who have as much satire as judgment, have endeavoured to 
prove. How far they have succeeded, I shall not at present con- 
tend. There are, however, many exceptions to this character; 
but at the same time we must candidly acknowledge, there are 
also many, who too much resemble it The reason 1 take to be 
this: Those ladies, who are ever the goddesses to whom the sac- 
rifice of adulation is offered, are as often willing to be thought 
celestial, as the £mpty coxcomb is to declare them so. — This is 
the unhappy case of Lesbia; she observes that her beauty and 
dress command respect; and concludes, the only method for her 
to increase what she is 60 extravagantly fond of, is to augment 
the finery of the one, and procure every cosmetic to assist the oth- 
er. But here she is mistaken: her drew is expressive of the fb- 
tility of her mind, and by adding a brighter tint to the rose of 
nature, she has almost ruined that enchanting glow, which once 
gained her the appellation of beautiful. Nor dothe pernicious 
effects end here. It not only spoils the natural beauty, hut is 
prejudicial to health. It is well known that Lady Coventry, a 
celebrated beauty in England, fell a martyr to the cosmetic art 

Being in company with Lbsbla, with my friend Amator, he 
seemed suddenly smitten, and desired to be introduced to her. 
Amatox is a youth, given more to sentiment than gallantry; and 
bad rather find a good heart, and real sense in a woman, than 
the most shining beauty, or elegant negligence* 
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I complied with Amator’s request, and left him tete a tete with 
the lady. Meeting with my friend soon after, and guesting his 
disappointment, 1 requested him to give me without reserve, his 
opinion of Lesbia. “These lines,” says he, “will inform you in a 
much shorter compass than X am able.” 

“When Lbsbia first I saw; the heavenly fair! 

With eyes so charming, with that awful ^ir; > 

I thought my heart that durst so high aspire, 

As bold as his who snatch’d celestial fire. * 

But soon as' e’er the beauteous Ideot spoke. 

Forth from her coral lips such folly broke; 

Like balm the trickling nonsense heal’d my wound. 

And what her eyes enthrall’d, hef tongue unbound.” 

I shall not endeavour to gain the esteem of my fair readers or 
make them in love with my writing8,by flattery; the insinuating 
method of a prating beau, or a camelion-like coxcomb; but like a 
true friend, which few ladies, I believe, ever find but in a hus- 
band, I fchall inform them of their little foibles and weakness,' 
'wherever I find them. They are the avenues for detraction and 
adulation ; those turbid streams which imbitter life. 

To return. Beauty, though often the cause of love, is hut a 
weak foundation for the support of it; for unless^ the beauties of 
the mind are united with <he beauties of the person; unless merit 
is blended with external attractions, the love raised upon the 
* latter will last no longer than the frail basis upon which it is 
founded. That woman must he weak, who places her whole con- 
fidence in mere exterior, the graces of her person and the bat- 
tery of her eyes; while she is inattentive to the elegance of her 
sentiment, and the refinement of her intellectual powers. Though 
the former may attract the attention, it is the latter alone that 
can secure the heart: As narrative is more pleasing than senti- 
ment, and striking examples more convincing than dry precept, I 
shall relate an anecdote of a young lady, which I think will suffi- 
ciently evince the truth of the preceding observations. 

Mvrakda was handsome; an hundred beaux had told her so 
an hundred times, and her looking glass convinced her of the 
trath. Her features were indeed beautiful, and her person cap- 
tivating; but her actions were accompanied with that conceited? 
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supercilious air, which conscious beauty never fails to assume. 
Pride and vanity were her predominant foibles. It is natural to 
suppose that a lady of this description would make a sodden im- 
pression upon the hearts of all who were sosceptible of exterior 
charms. Very true, but the first impression was the only one. 
She wounded at the first glance, but not having the good sense 
to hold what her eyes had caught, the wound was soon healed, 
and the conquest lost. Alonzo, a gentleman from the southward, 
saw her at the ball room. He danced with her; and it is suppos- 
ed he lost hts heart at that time; as he was carrying down the 
“Innocent Maid” with Myranda. Alonzo had an independent 
fortune, and sprung from a great family. Here he exceeded our 
heroine. But love is blind, and Alonzo was just about tumbling 
into the gulf of matrimony; when, being bantered about hie in- 
tended wedding with Myranda, it was observed in the company, 
that “it was advisable not to be precipitate in matrimonial affairs, 
for many had been ruined by a too hasty connexion.” Whether 
this was only an incidental remark, or an intended hint, Alonzo 
was unable to discover; but he wisely resolved to turn it to his 
advantage. He had already observed several malapert airs and 
innumerable extravagancies, quite unbecoming Myranda. Though 
not less frequent in his assiduities, he knew by degrees more of 
her real character. Matters began to draw nearer a crisis; and 
in a few weeks Myranda thought herself sure of our hero's, unaL 
terable affections. Pleasing was the idea! The attention, the 
deference of Alonzo, were a convincing argument, that her con- 
quest was certain. She wished for the triumph; to sport with 
the heart ofher beau, before she was bound to obey him forever. 
I shall not trouble the reader, with the many little causes, that 
united themselves to part the lovers. Suffice it to say, that My* 
randa, in one fatal moment lost the heart and love of Alonzo. By 
her own folly convinced, and by experience grown wiser, she has 
determined to pay a due regard to the improvement of her mind, 
which has been too much neglected for the adornment ofher ex- 
terior. The high opinion she entertained of herself, she is also, 
convinced, was the result ofher own pride, vanity, and attention 
to adulation rather than to sincerity. As to Alonzo, he has been 
heard to declare, that if Myranda were to turn out a modem Xaar 
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tippe, as in all probability she would, to judge from her present 
temper, he had not the philosophy ta withstand her. Thus end 
the loves of Alonzo and Myranda. « 

I must here acquaint Miss Talkative, that, notwithstanding her 
fine eyes and personal attractions, the insipidity of her conversa- 
tions, and her vain repetitions are always disgusting. There is a 
kind of chit-chat or small talk, which forms the common topics of 
common conversation ; this is what we often look for in ladies; 
and for my part I would not wish to hear any of them disputing 
about logic, astronomy, mathematics, or the arts of war. But I 
would have them strive to acquire that virtue and merit, which 
will charm mankind when .beauty is faded; for beauty alone 
“palls upon the sense,” unless understanding and good nature 
maintain it. Beauty will ever attract our notice; merit always 
interest our affection; but beauty and merit united, must be the 
perfection of human nature, and an epitome of divinity. 


Interesting Anecdote of a girl romantically in Love. 

“But, oh! there wants to crown my happiness, 

' Life of my empire, treasure of my soul!” 

1 have noted an aceount, says Kotzebue, which is said to have 
happened very recently, and which will touch the feelings of 
most of my readers as it did mine. 

She was playing on her harpsichord, and her lover used often 
to accompany her on the harp; he died, and his harp had re- 
mained in her room. After the first excess of despair, she sank 
into the deepest melancholy ; and much time elapsed ere she 
could sit down to her instrument. At last she did so, gave some 
touches, and, hark! * the harp, tuned alike, resounded in echo! 
The good girt was at first seized with a secret shuddering, but 
4oon felt a kind of soft melancholy. She thought herself firml y 
persuaded that the spirit of ^r lover was softly sweeping the 
strings of the instrument. 

The harpsichord, from this moment, constituted her only plea- 
sure, as it alone afforded her the joyful certainty that her lover 
was still hovering about her. One of those unfeeling men, who 
Want to know and clear up every thing, once entered her ajpart- 
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neat; the girl instantly begged him to be quiets for that very 
moment the dear harp spoke most distinctly. Being informed o^ 
the amiable illusion whidi overcame her reaon, he laughed, 
and, with a great display of learning, proved to her, by experi- 
mental physics, that all was very natural. From that instant the 
maiden grew melancholy, drooped; and soon after died. 


GRACE: 


There is in the manner of some females, a certain familiar, 
jet distant ease$ which instantly seizes our admiration and es* 
teem, and of all other femare accomplishments leaves the most 
powerful and permanent effect upon the • mind. It is generally 
•tiled dignity of manners ; but, incapable as it really is of any de~ 
terminate definition, we may still define it more intelligibly, or 
rather comprehend it more clearly, by resolving it into one of the 
qualities of Grace. In the pictures of Corregio, Guido and Raph- ' 
ael, indeed by all our sculptors and painters, ancient and modern* 
Grace has uniformly been distinguished into two distinct species, 
the majestic and familiar ; the former they have usually express* 
«d in their attitudes of Minerva, the latter in those of Venus,. 
Xenophon too, in his choice of Hercules , has made the same dis- 
tinction in his personages of Wisdom and Pleasure. As the harsh, 
dialect of the Greek may not strike the female ear so melodius- 
ly nor in some instances perhaps so intelligibly, his masterly de- 
scription in the following lines may be read as a translation: 

“Graceful, yet each with different grace they move. 

This striking sacred awe, that softer winning love.” 

Nor has the father of the sublime, in his inimitable portrait of 
our venerable first parents, shown that he was insensible to these 
different species of grace ; but the majestic, so peculiarly becom- ^ 
ing to female manners, it seems he has considered as a necessary 
requisite in completing his beautifully descriptive character of 
Eve i 


■———“Her heavenly form 
Angelic, but more soft and feminine; 
Her graceful innocence; her ev’ry air 
Of gesture or least action} 



Grace was in all her steps; heav’n in her eye; 

In ev’ry gesture dignity and love. 

Speaking or mute, all comeliness and grace 
AUend thee; and each word each motion forms.’* 

In this well drawn picture of primeval ease and simplicity, ev- 
ery requisite to command our admiration and esteem may be 
read in the most legible characters. The original, although 
viewed in mere semblance through the dim mirror of ages, like 
the sun in the firmament, may yet impart some rays to our amia- 
ble sisters. Ancient as the model may appear, I will venture to 
assure them, that it may yet correct their modern manners. 
When I recommend this species of majestic grace as the most 
commanding trait in their external behaviour, 1 would caution 
them against that studied reserve , which they often-times assume 
in its stead. This never fails to disgust even the blindest of our 
sex. To the discerning it is more frightful than deformity itself. 
But the kind of reserve 1 would recommend, is more the result 
of a refined understanding, a mind which feels conscious of its 
own worth, and at the same time conscious of the surest method 
to secure that worth in the opinion of others. As grace is the 
mere operation of the passions, and receives its shape from them, 
it is more the effect of nature than of art. Its influence upon the 
external behaviour can never therefore fail to please, and while 
it pleases it will always secure the female character from the 
overbearing advances of sycophants and flatterers, whom I am sor- 
ry to say, they too often suffer to dangle in their train. Our love 
too should always be tempered with respect; and here 1 must 
observe, that we generally respect those females the most, who 
Ewe us by their chastity, and command us by their self reverence. 
“Who sees the heavenly Rosaline, 

That like a rude and savage man of Inde, 

At the first opening of the gorgeous East 
Bows not his vassal head, and, stricken blind. 

Kisses the base ground with obedient breast? 

What peremptory eagle-sighted eye 
* Bares look upon the heaven of her brow 

That is not blinded by her majesty?” 
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THE MIMIC MORTIFIED. 

Mr. Garrick and a Triend went one day to visit Foote, the com- 
edian. Sir Robert Fletcher, an officer who had served with- 
reputation in the East Indies, accidentally came in and joined (he 
party. They partook of a pleasant dinner, and when Mr. Garrick 
called for tea. Sir Robert arose to depart, bat did not retreat far y 
when from a motive of curiosity, he stopped behind a screen 
which stood between the table and the door. Foote, supposing 
him to be gone, began to play off his departed guest. In the 
height of his merriment, Sir Robert, bolting from behind the 
screen, cried out — “lam not gone, Foote; spare me till I am oat 
of hearing; and now, with your leave, I will stay till these gen- 
tlemen depart, and then you shall amuse me at their cost as ypu 
have amused them at mine.” A remonstrance of this sort was 
an electric shock, that could not be parried. No wit coaid fur- 
nish an evasion, no explanation could suffice for an excate. The 
offended gentleman was fhll as angry as a brave man ought to be 
with an unfortunate wit, who possessed very little of that quali- 
ty, which he abounded in. 
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AN ENIGMA. 

If k be true, as some folks say, 
“Honor depends on pedigree ;” 

Then stand by— clear the way 
Ye sons of heroes, fam’d of yore; 
And you, the sons of old Glendower, 
And let me have fair play. 

And ye, who boast, from ages dark, 
A pedigree from Noah’s ark, 

Painted on parchment nice; 

Pm older still, for I was there, 

As first of all I did appear 
With Eve in Paradise. 
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And I was Adam, Adam I, 

And I was Eve, and Eve was I, 

In spite of wind or weather: 

But mark me — Adam was not I, 

Neither was Airs. Adam I, 

Unless they were together. 

Suppose then Eve and Adam talking — 
With all my heart, but were they walking, 
There ends all simile : 

For though I’ve tongue, and often talk, 

And legs too, yet whene’er I walk 
That puts an end to me : — 

' Not such an end but that Fve breath, 

Therefore to such a kind of death 
9 I make but small objection; 

For soon again I come to view, 

And tho’ a Christian, yet ’tis true 
I die by Resurrection. 


A FREEMASON’S EPITAPH NEAR BAGDAD. 

Tread softly here, or pause to breathe 
A prayer for him who sleeps beneath, » 

Tho’ savage hands in silence spread 
The nameless sand that hides the dead; 

Yet here, as wand’ring Arabs tell, 

A guardian spirit loves to dwell ! 

’Tis said, such gentle spirits seek 
The tears on widow’d Beauty’s cheek, 

And bring those precious drops to lave 
The sainted Pilgrim’s secret grave. 

Tread softly! tho’ the tempest blows 
v Unheeded o’er his deep repose, 

Tho’ now the sun’s relentless ray 
Has parch’d to dust this holy clajt, 
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The spirit io this clay enshrin’d 
Once mounted swifter than the wind; 
Once look’d, OSun! beyond thy sphere, 
Then dar’d to measure thy career, 

And rose above this earth as far 
As comets pass the meanest star. 

Tread softly ! — ’midst this barren sand 
Lie relics of a bounteous hand! 

That hand, if living, would have prest • 
Thee, wand’ring stranger, to his breast, 
And fill’d the cup of gladness here, 

Thy dark and dreary path to cheer; 

0 spare this dust! it once was part 
dfone all-kind, all-bounteous heart! 

Jf yet with vital warmth it glow’d, 

On thee its bounty would have flow’d. 

Tread softly ! on this sacred moUnd 
The badge of brotherhood is found! 
Hevere the signet ! in his breast 
Its holiest virtue was confess’d; 

He only liv’d on earth to prove 
The fulness of a Brother’s love. 

If in thy bosom dwells the sign 
Of Charity and Love divine, 

Give to this grave a duteous tear, 

Thy friend, thy brother slumbers here.. 


MASONIC ODE# 

Was it a charm by Fancy wrought 
In fascinating guise? 

Was it, oh could it be, a thought 
The poet’s heart should prize? 

“Friendship is but a name !” “A shade!” ah, no; 
It is a beauteous gem, design’d 
By Heav’n to grace and bless mankind, 

A balmy soother of our cars* below* 
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We band of brothers feel its rays, 

And pay our tributary praise : 

Long may our Craft its influence prove 
In wisdom, beauty strength, and love. 

The Masorfs rights invade no sacred code; 

His highest glory is, His trust ^in God. 

Charge, brothers, charge. — In erPry dime 
May Masonry last, as long as Time . 

MASONIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Tub Annual Communication of the Gbakd Lobob or Ebhtucky was 
held in Lexington, during the last week in August, 1821, and the follow- 
ing brethren were duly elected Grand Officers for the year ensuing; 
M. W. John M’Kinney, Jun. of Versatile*, Grand Master, 

R. W. David G. Cowan, of Danville , Dep. Grand Master, 

W. Asa K. Lewis, of Clark County, Grand Senior Warden, 

W. John Speed Smith, of Richmond, Grand Junior Warden, 
William T. Barry, of Lexington, Grand. Orator, 

Caleb W. Cloud, of do. Grand Chaplain, 

Daniel Bradford, of do. Grand Secretary, 

Michael Pishel, of do. Grand Treasurer. 

David C. Irvine, of Richmond, Grand Senior Deacon, 
Robert Talliaferro,of Paris , Grand Junior Deacon, 

John H. Crane, of Louisville, Grand Marshall, 

Thomas Smith, of Lexington, Grand Sword Bearer, 

John D. Halstead, of do. Grand Pursuivant, 

Francis Walker, of do. Grand Steward & Tyler. 

At a meeting of Wsbb Ebcampmbbt of Knights Templars and the 
appendant orders, held »t Mason’s Hall in Lexington on the 22d of August 
the following Officers were elected for the ensuing year. 

M. E. Sir David Graham Cowan, of Danville, Grand Commander. 

E. “ Isaac Thom, of Louisville, Generalissimo, 

E. »* Thomas Nelson, of Lexington, Captain General, 

•* William Gibbes Hunt, of Lexington, Prelate, 

“ John H. Crane, of Louisville , Senior Warden, 

** Edward Tyler, Jr. of Louisville, Junior Warden, 
t “ James Graves, of Lexington, Treasurer, 

" James If. Pike, of Lexington, Recorder, 

“ Marry I. Thornton, of Frankfort , Sword Bearer, 
u Anthony Dumesnil of Lexington, Standard Bearer, 

“ John Trott, of Louisville y Warder, 

“ Francis Walker, of Lexington, Guard 

& 
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ANCIENT YORK MASONRY. 

Brethren in other parts of the United States are not univer- 
sally aware of the importance which we, in Kentucky, attach to 
the phrase " Ancient York * in our intercourse with Masons. None 
hut those, to whom that appellation properly belongs, are recog* 
nizedby our regular lodges as genuine masons, nor can we, consis- 
tently with our established regulations,associate tnaSonically with 
any others. It is, therefore, a matte/ of vast importance to ascer- 
tain, if we can, the true meaning of the phrase, and to be careful, on 
the one hand, not to violate our duty by communing with those who 
are not properly connected with our order, nor, on the other hand, 
to exclude from our intercourse, in consequence of any erroneous 
construction, those who are in every respect entitled to our mason- 
ic sympathies and fraternal regard. We do not believe that 
this subject is as well understood by the fraternity generally as 
from its importance it deserves to be, and we shall therefore en- 
deavour to throw some light upon it, soliciting of those among 
our brethren, who think they discern any errors in our remarks, 
at least their candid indulgence, and, if they think proper, the 
prompt exposure, through the same channel, of what they may 
consider incorrect. Our object is to elucidate, if possible, a sub** 
ject somewhat obscure, and as we conceive much misunderstood. 
In making this effort, we are deeply impressed with oUr own lia- 
bility to err, and shall be happy to receive the corrections of bet- 
ter informed ^brethren. 

Our first remark ou this subject is, that we ought to be* govern* 
ed by a regard to things, and not merely to nams, It may so 
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happen, that masons in every respect &9 much entitled as our* 
•selves to the appellation of Ancient York, may be utterly unac- 
quainted with the phra8e,and unable to recognize themselves by 
that name. If however, notwithstanding they disclaim the title, 
tie can ascertain that, according to our understanding of its 
meaning, it properly belongs to them, we are bound to receive 
and associate with them as brethren. We have frequently met 
with masons, made in respectable lodges under the jurisdiction 
of some Grand Lodge in a sister state, which is fully recognized 
by us as genuine, who were yet unable to tell whether they were 
York Masons or not. They were totally unaccustomed to the 
term ; they had not been taught to regard it as an important ap- 
pellation belonging to all with whom they had a right to asso- 
ciate, and yet they were undeniably precisely such masons as we 
are, and entitled to claim our notice as brethren. 

Another distinction, which it is of some importance we should 
bear in mind, is that which exists between modem and clandes- 
tine masons. The latter we cannot regard as masons at all. They 
are totally unacquainted with our rites and mysjteries: they have 
no regular lodges, but having adopted some mystic forms of 
their own, have usurped and misapplied the name of masons. 
Modern masons, however, are of a totally different character. 
They originally sprang from the same source with ourselves, but 
having introduced some modern innovations and lost sight of 
some of the ancient landmarks, have raised a wall of partition 
between .themselves and us. In many instances they have be- 
come conscious of their errors, have retraced their steps, and 
have been received back again into the ancient fold. In other 
instances, as in England and in the state of South Carolina, a 
compromise has been effected between them and the ancient 
York Masons, and a complete and permanent union has been the 
result. Both the Ancient York and the Modern Masons may 
trace back their history to the same common source. Their 
separation is of comparatively recent date, as a recurrence to 
history must convince ns. In clandestine masons, on the contra- . 
ry, we recognize nothing in common with ourselves, but the 
name, which they have usurped. 

Jr\ order that oar readers may have a clear and distinct u&- 
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defstanding of the original distinction between Ancient York and 
Modern Masons, we shall make some quotations from “Preston's 
History of Masonry in England &c. n a work, the correctness and 
authority of which are, we believe, universally admitted. After 
tracing the history of Masonry through the reign of Alfred the 
Great, the author observes: 

“On the death of Alfred in 900, Edward succeeded to the 
throne, daring whose reign the masons continued to hold their 
lodges under the sanction of Ethred, his sister’s husband, and 
Ethelward, his brother, to whom the care of the fraternity was 
entrusted. Ethelward was a prince of great learning, and an a- 
hie architect; he founded the university of Cambridge, 

“Edward died in 924, and was succeeded by Athelstane his son, 
who appointed his brother Edwin, patron of the Masons. This 
prince procured a charter from Athelstane, empowering them to 
meet annually in communication at York, where the first Grand 
Lodge of England was formed in 926, at which Edwin presided 
as Grand Master.” p. 141. 

In a note on this passage Preston remarks; 

“From this aera we date the establishment of Freemasonry in 
England. There is at present a Grand Lodge of Masons in the 
city of York, whs trace their existence from this period. By 
virtue of Edwin’s charter, it is said, all the masons in the realm 
were convened at a general assembly in that city, where they 
established a general or grand Lodge for their future govern* 
ment. Under the patronage and jurisdiction of thisGrand Lodged 
it is alleged, the fraternity considerably increased, and kings, 
princes, and other eminent persons, who had been initiated into 
Masonry, paid due allegiance to that Grand Assembly. But as 
the events of the times were various and fluctuating, that as- 
sembly was more or less respectable; and in proportion as Ma- 
sonry obtained encouragement, its influence was more or less ex- 
tensive. The appellation of Ancient York Masons is well 
known in Ireland and Scotland; and the universal tradition is, 
that the brethren of that appellation originated at Auldby near 
York. This carries with it some marks of confirmation, for 
Auldby was the seat of Edwin. 

“There is every reason to believe that York was deemed the 
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original seat of masonic government in this country; as no other 
place has pretended to claim it, and as the whole fraternity have, 
at various times, universally acknowledged allegiance to the au- 
thority established there : but whether the present association 
in that city be entitled to that allegiance, is a subject of inquiry 
which it is not my province to investigate. To that assembly 
recourse mu9t be had for information. Thus much, however, is 
certain, that if a General Assembly or Grand Lodge was held 
there, (of which there is little doubt if we can rely on our re- 
cords and constitutions, as it is said to have existed there in Qpeen 
Elizabeth’s time,) there is no evidence of its Aguiar removal to 
any other place in the kingdom; and apon that ground the breth* 
r&n at York may probably claim the privilege of associating in 
that character. A number of respectable meetings of the fra- 
ternity appear to have been convened at sundry times in Eng- 
land ; but we cannot find an instance op record, till a very late 
period, of a general meeting (so called) being held in any other 
place beside York. 

“To understand this matter more clearly, it may be necessary 
to advert to the original institution of that assembly called a 
General or Grand Lodge. It was not then restricted, as it is 
now understood to be, to the Masters and Wardens of private 
lodges, with the Grand Master and his Wardens at their headf 
it consisted of a9 many of the fraternity at large as, being with- 
in a convenient distance, could attend, once or twice in a year, un- 
der the auspices of one general head, elected and installed at one 
of these meetings, and who for the time being, received homage 
as the sole governor of the whole body. The idea of confining 
the privileges of Masonry, by a warrant of constitution, to cer- 
tain individuals, convened on certain* days at certain places, had 
no existence. There was but one family among masons, and eve- 
ry Mason was a branch of that family. It is true the privileges 
of the different degrees of the order always centered in certain 
numbers of the fraternity, who, according to their advancement 
in the Art, were authorised by the ancient charges to assemble 
in, hold, and rule lodges, at their will and discretion, in such pla- 
ces as best suited their convenience, and when so assembled, to 
receive pupils and deliver instructions in Masonry; but all the 
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tribote from these individuals, separately and collectively, rest* 
ed ultimately in the General Assembly, to which all the fraterni- 
ty might repair, and to whose award all were bound to pay sub- 
mission. 

“As the constitutions of the English Lodges are derived from 
this General Assembly at York; as all masons are bound to ob- 
serve and preserve those in all time coming; and as there is n* 
satisfactory proof that such assembly was ever regularly remov- 
ed by the' resolution of its members, but that, on the contrary, the 
fraternity still continue to meet in that city under this appella- 
tion, it may remain a doubt whether, while these constitutions 
exist as the standard of masonic conduct, that assembly may not 
justly claim the allegiance to which their original authority en. 
titled them; and whether any other convention of Masons, how- 
ever great their consequence may be, can, consistent with those . 
constitutions, withdraw their allegiance from that assembly, or 
set aside an authority to which not only antiquity, but the concur* 
rent approbation of Masons for ages, under the most solemn en- 
gagements, have repeatedly given a sanction. 

“It is to he regretted, that the idea of superiority, and a wish 
to acquire absolute dominion, should occasion a contest among 
Masons. Were the principles of the Order better understood, and 
more generally practised, the intention of the institution would 
be more Ally answered. Every Mason would consider his bro- 
ther as his fellow, and he who, by virtuous and generous actions, 
could best promote the happiness of society, would always be 
most likely to receive homage and respect.” pp. 142 — 144. 

It seems then, if this history be correct, and it has all the ap„ 
pearance of authenticity, that Ancient York Masonry originally 
derived its name and its existence from the General Assembly 
held at York in England, in the reign of Athelstane, which 
has been continued from time to time in that city until the pres- 
ent day. As however, we in this country are under no obliga. 
lions to look up to any Grand Lodge in a foreign land, we derive 
our title of Ancient York Masons, not from any acknowledged aL 
legiance to the assembly oow held at York, but from being able 
te trace our history to the same common source, from having 
drawn ©nr authority and obtained all our prescriptive right# 
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from the Grand Lodge originally assembled there, and from harm- 
ing preserved the same ancient landmarks. Modern Masonry 
dates its existence from the reign of Queen Elizabeth; for Pres- 
ton informs us— 

“The Masons remained without any nominal patron till She 
reign of Elizabeth, when Sir Thomas Backville accepted the of- 
fice of Grand Master. Lodges were held, during this period, in 
different parts of England; but the General or Grand Lodge as» 
sembledin York, where the fraternity wera numerous andree* 
pectable. 

“The following circumstance is recorded of- Elizabeth. Hear* 
mg that the Masons were in possession of secrets which they 
would not reveal, and being jealous of all secret assemblies, she 
sent an armed force to York, with intent to break up their annual 
lodge. This design, however, was happily frustrated by the in- 
terposition of Sir Thomas Sackville, who took care to initiate 
some of the chief officers which she had sent on this duty. They 
joined in communication with the Masons, and made so favoura- 
ble a report to the queen on their return, that she countermands 
ed her orders, and never afterwards attempted to disturb the 
meetings of the fraternity. 

“Sir Thomas Sackville held the office of Grand Master till 
1667, when he resigned in favour of Francis Russell, earl of Bed- 
ford, and Sir Thomas Gresham, an eminent merchant, distin- 
guished by his abilities, and great success in trade. To the for- 
mer, the care of the brethren in the northern part of tfie kingdom 
was assigned, while the latter was appointed to ■ superintend 
the meetings of the sputh, where the society had considerably 
increased, in consequence of the honorable report which had 
been made to the queen. Notwithstanding this new appointment 
of a Grand Master for the south, the General Assembly continued 
to meet in the city of York as heretofore, where all the records 
were kept; and to this Assembly appeals were made on eveiy 
import anfoccasion.” 

“The queen being assured that the fraternity were composed 
of skilful architects, and lovers of the Arts, and that state affairs 
were points in which they never interfered, was perfectly recon- 
ciled to their assemblies, and Masonry made a great progress at 
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this period. Daring her reign, lodges were held in different 
parts of the kingdom, particularly in London, and its environs, 
where the brethren increased considerably, and several great 
works were carried on, under the auspices of sir Thomas Gresham, 
from whom the fraternity received every encouragement.” pp. 
170, 171. 

“On the demise of Elizabeth, the crowns of England and Scot- 
land were united in her successor James VI. of Scotland, who 
was proclaimed king of England, Scotland, and Ireland, on the 
25th of March 1603. At this period Masonry flourished in both 
kingdoms, and lodges were convened under the royal patronage. 
Several gentlemen of fine taste returned from their travels, full, 
•f laudable emulation to revive the old Roman and Grecian Ma- 
soniy. These ingenious travellers brought home fragments of 
•Id columns, curious drawings; and books of architecture. A* 
mong the number was the celebrated Inigo Jones, son of Iniga 
Jones, a citizen of London, who was put apprentice to a joiner, 
and had a natural tasteforthe arts of designing. He was first, 
renowned for his skill in landscape painting, and was patronized 
by the learned William Herbert, afterwards earl of Pembroke. 
He made the tour of Italy at his lordship’s expense, and improv- 
ed under some of the beat disciples of the famous Andrea Palla- 
dio. On his return to England, having laid aside the pencil, and 
confined his study to architecture, he became the Vitruvius of 
Britain, and the rival* of Palladio. 

“This celebrated artist was appointed general surveyor te 
king James 1. under whose auspices the science of Masonry flour- 
ished. He tvoi nominated Grand Master of England!* and was 
deputized by his sovereign to preside over the lodges. Daring 
his administration, several learned men were initiated into Ma- 
sonry, and the society considerably increased in reputation and* 
consequence. Ingenious artists daily resorted to England, where 
they met with great encouragement. Lodges were constituted 
as seminaries of instruction in the sciences and polite arts, after 

•The Grand Muter of the North bears the tide of Geaeb Mamie o r. 
iu Eeolabd, which may probably have been occasioned by the title of 
Gbaed Mima ov Evsutd having been at this time 'conferred on Ioigo 
JfmestwKch tide tkaBraad ttfeters in the 3etttk bgrtt this day. 
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the model of the Italian schools; the communications of the fra- 
ternity were established, and the annual festivals regularly oh* 
served.’ 5 pp. 171—173. 

The two Grand Lodges thus established in England, the one 
at York and the other at London, continued for many years to 
maintain the utmost harmony and fraternal affection in their in- 
tercourse with each other. No distinction was made between 
the Masons who were initiated under their respective jurisdic- 
tions. All' were regarded as brethren. In process of time how- 
ever dissentions arose and a- breach was made. Those who re- 
cognized the authority of the Grand Lodge at York retained the 
appellation of Ancient York Masons, while those who adhered 
to the Grand Lodge at London were denominated Modem Ma- 
sons. But let us recur once more to the history. 

“While Masonry was thus spreading its influence over the 
Southern part of the kingdom, it was not neglected in the North. 
The General Assembly or Grand Lodge at York continued regu- 
larly to meet as heretofore. In 1605, under the direction of Sir 
George Tempest, bart. then Grand Master, several lodges met, 
and many worthy brethren were initiated in York and its neigh- 
bourhood. Sir George being succeeded by the Right Hon. Rob- 
ert Benson, lord mayor of York, a number of meetings of the 
fraternity was held at different times in that city, and the grand 
feast during his mastership is said to have been very brilliant. 

“Sir William Robinson, bart. succeeded Mr. Benson in the office 
•f Grand Master, and the fraternity seem to have considerably 
increased in the North under his auspices. He was succeeded 
by Sir Walter Hawkesworth bart. who governed the society with 
great credit. At the expiration of his mastership, Sir George 
Tempest was elected a second time Grand Master; and from the 
time of his election in 1714 to 1725, the Grand Lodge continued 
regularly to assemble at York under the direction of Charles 
Fairfield esq. Sir Walter Hawkesworth bart. Edward Bell esq. 
Charles Bathurst, esq. M. P. John Johnson, M. D. and Jtlfe Mars- 
den, Esq. all of whom, jn rotation, during the above period, 
regularly filled the office of Grand Master in the North of Eng- 
land. 

“From this account, which is authgptj^ated by the books of the 
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Grand Lodge at York, it appears that the revival of Masonry hi 
the South of England did not interfere with the proceedings of 
the fraternity in the North. For a series of years the most per* 
feet harmony subsisted betweeh the two Grand Lodges, and pri- 
vate lodges flourished in both parts of the kingdom under their 
separate jurisdiction. The only distinction which the Grand 
Lodge in the North appears to have retained after the revival of 
Masonry in the South, is the title which they claim, viz. The 
Grand Lodge of all England; while the Grand Lodge in the South 
passes only under the denomination of The Grand Lodge qf Eng- 
land. The latter on account of its situation, being encouraged 
by some of the principal nobility, soon acquired consequence and 
reputation; while the former, restricted to fewer, though not 
less respectable members, seemed gradually to decline. Till 
within these few years, however, the authority of the Grand 
Lodge at York was never challenged; on the contrary, every 
Mason in the kingdom held it in the highest veneration, and con- 
sidered himself bound by the charges which originally sprung 
from that assembly. To be ranked as descendants of the origin- 
al York Masons, was the glory and boast of the brethren in al- 
most every country where Masonry was established ; and, from 
the prevalence and Universality of the idea, that in the city of 
York Masonry was at first established by charter, the Masons 
of England have received tribute from thfc first states of Europe. 
It is much to be regretted, that any separate interests should 
have destroyed the social intercourse of Masons; but it is no less 
remarkable than true, that the brethren in the North and those 
in the South are now in a manner unknown to each other* Not- 
withstanding the pitch of eminence and splendour, at which thfe 
the Grand Lodge in London has arrived, neither the lodges of 
Scotland or Ireland court its correspondence. This unfortunate 
circumstance has been attributed to the introduction of a few 
modern innovations among the Lodges in the South. As to the 
Coolness which had subsisted between the Grand Lodge at York 
and the Grand Lodge in London, another reason is assigned. A 
few brethren at York having, on some trivial occassion, seceded 

was written beibre the union which has recently fee§a effected Ui 
England. 
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from their ancient lodge, they applied to London fora warrant of 
constitution; and without inquiry into the merits of the case, 
’heir application was honoured. Instead of being recommended 
*o the Mother Lodge to be restored to favour, these brethren 
were encouraged in their revolt; and permitted, under the banner 
of the Grand Lodge of London, to open a new Lodge in the city 
of York itself. This unguarded act justly offended the Grand 
Lodge at York, and occasioned a breach, which time, and proper 
attention to the rules of the Order, only can repair” pp.207-2 10. 

Another source of dissention is thus mentioned : 

“The Earl of Crawford seems to have made another encroach- 
ment on the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge in the city of York* 
by constituting two lodges with their district; and by granting, 
without their consent, three deputations, one for Lancashire, a , 
second for Durham, and a third for Northumberland. This cir- 
cumstance the Grand Lodge at York highly resented, and ever 
after viewed the proceedings of the brethren of the South with 
a jealous eye. All friendly intercourse ceased, and the York 
Masons from that moment considered their interests distinct from 
the Masons under the Grand Lodge in London.” p. 223. 

We are also subsequently informed, that 

“The Marquis of Carnarvon, afterwards duke of Chandos, suo 
needed lord Damley in the office of Grand Master, was duly in- 
vested and congratulated at an assembly and feast held at Fish- 
mongers’ hall on Jhe27th of April 1738. At this assembly, the 
duke of Richmond; the earls of Inchiquin, Loudon, and Kintore; 
lords Colerane, and Gray ; and a numerous company of other 
brethren, were present. 'The Marquis shewed every attention 
to the Society during his presidency, and in testimony of his es- 
teem, presented to the Grand Lodge a gold jewel for the use of 
the Secretary; the device, two cross pens in a knot; and points 
being curiously enamelled. Two deputations for the office of 
Provincial Grand Master were granted by his lordship, one for 
the Carribee Islands, and the other for the West Riding of York- . 
shire. This latter appointment was considered as a third en- 
croachment on the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge at Yoik, and 
«o widened the original breach between the brethren in the North 
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'and the South of England, that thenceforward all future corres- 
pondence between the Grand Lodges has totally ceased.” p.227. 

Some of the consequences of these unhappy differences be- 
tween the two Grand Lodges in England and their respective 
adherents, are thus detailed. 

“Some disagreeable altercations arose in the Society about 
this period. A number of dissatisfied brethren separated them- 
selves from the regular lodges, and held meetings in different 
places for the purpose of initiating persons into Masonry, contra- 
ry to the laws of the Grand Lodge. These seceding brethren 
taking advantage of the breach which had been made in the 
friendly intercourse between the Grand Lodges of London and 
York, on being censured for their conduct, immediately assumed, 
without authority, the character of York Masons. The meas. 
ures/tdopted to check them, stopped their progress for some time; 
till* taking advantage of the general murmur spread abroad oil 
account of innovations that had been introduced, ^nd which seem- 
ed to authorise an omission of, and a variation in, the ancient 
ceremonies, they rose again into notice. This imprudent meas- 
ure of the regular lodges offended many old Masons; but through 
the mediation of John Ward, Esq. afterwards lord viscount Dud- 
ley and Ward, matters were accommodated, and the brethren 
%eemmg\j reconciled. Tfii9, howevqr, proved only a temporary 
suspension of hostilities, for the flame soon broke out anew, and 
gave rise to commotions, which afterwards materially interrupted 
the peace of the Society. 

“Lord Raymond succeeded the marquis of Carnarvon in May 
1739; and under his lordship’s auspices the lodges were numerous 
and respectable.-. Notwithstanding the flourishing state of the 
Society, irregularities continued to prevail, and several worthy 
brethren still adverse to the encroachments on the established 
' system of the institution, were highly disgusted at the proceed- 
\ ings of the regular lodges. Complaints were preferred at every 
succeeding committee, and the communications folly employed in 
adjusting differences and reconciling animosities. More seces- 
sions taking place, it became necessary to pass votes of censure- 
on the most refractory and to enact laws to discourage irregular 
* associations of the fraternity. This brought the power of the 
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Grand Lodge in question ; and in opposition to the laws which 
had been established in that assembly, lodges were formed With- 
out any legal warrant, and persons initiated into Masonry for 
small and nnwortby considerations. To disappoint the views of 
these deluded brethren, and to distinguish the persons initiated 
by them, the Grand Lodge readily acquiesced in the imprudent 
measures which the regular Masons had adopted, measures 
which even the urgency of the case could not warrant. Though 
this had the intended effect, it gave rise to a new subterfuge. 
The brethren who had seceded from the regular lodges immedi- 
ately announced independency, and assumed the appellation of 
ancient Masons. They propagated an opinion, that the ancient 
tenets and practices of Masonry were preserved by them; and 
that the regular lodges being composed of modem Masons had a- 
dopted new plans, and were not to be considered as acting under 
the old establishment. To counteract the regulations of- the 
Grand Lodge, they instituted a new Grand Lodge in Loudon, 
professedly on the ancient system, and under that assumed ban- 
ner constituted several new lodges. These irregular proceed- 
ings they pretended to justify under the feigned sanction of the 
Ancient York Constitution, and many gentlemen of reputation 
were introduced among them, so that their lodges daily increased. 
Without authority from the grand lodge at York, or from any o- 
ther established power in Masonry, they persevered in the mea- 
sures they had adopted, formed committees, held communica- 
tions, and appointed annual feasts. Under the false appellation 
of the York banner, they gained the countenance of the Scotch 
and Irish Masons, who, placing implicit confidence in the repre- 
sentations made to them, heartily joined in condemning the 
measures of the regular lodges in London, as tending in their o- 
pinion, to introduce novelties into the Society, and to subvert 
the original plan of the institution. The irregular Masons in 
London having acquired an establishment, noblemen of both 
kingdoms honoured them with their patronage for some time, and 
many respectable names and lodges were added to their list. 
Of late years the fallacy has been detected, and they have not 
beep so successful; several of their best members have deserted 
them, and many lodges have renounced their bapper, and come 
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under the patronage of the Grand Lodge of England. It is much 
to be wished, that a general union among all the Masons in the 
kingdom could be effected, and we are happy to hear such a 
measure is likely soon to be accomplished through the mediation 
•f a Royal Brother.” pp. 228-231. 

“Soon after the election of the marquis of Carnarvon, the 
Grand Lodge took into consideration a complaint against certain 
brethren for assembling without any legal authority, under the 
denomination of ancient masons; who as such considered them- 
selves independent of the Society, and not subject to the laws of 
the Grand Lodge, or to the control of the Grand Master. Dr. 
Manningham, the Deputy Grand Master, pointed out the neces- 
sity of discouraging their meetings, as being contrary to the laws 
of the Society, and openly subversive of the allegiance due to 
the Grand Master. On this representation the Grand Lodge re- 
solved, that the meeting of any brethren under the denomi- 
nation of Masons, other than as brethren of the ancient and ho- 
nourable Society of Free and Accepted Masons established upon 
the universal system, is inconsistent with the honour and interest 
•f the craft, and a high insult on the Grand Master and the 
whole body of Masons. In consequence of this resolution, four- 
teen brethren, who were members of the lodge held at Ben Jon- 
aon’s head in Pelham-street, Spitalfields, were expelled the Soci- 
ety, and that Lodge was ordered to be erased out of the list.” pp 
243, 244. 

“Many regulations respecting the government of the fraternity 
were established during lord Petre’s administration. The meet- 
ings of irregular Masons again attracted notice, and, on the 10th 
of April 1777, the following law was enacted : ‘That the per- 
sons who assemble in London, and elsewhere, in the character 
of Masons, calling themselves Ancient Masons , and at present said 
to be under the patronage of the duke of Athol, are not to be 
countenanced, or acknowledged, by any regular lodge, or Mason, 
under the constitution of England: nor shall any regular Mason 
be present at any of their conventions, to give a sanction to their 
proceedings, under the penalty of forfeiting the privileges of the 
Society; nor shall any person initiated at any of their irregular 
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meetings, be admitted into any lodge without being re-made.* 
That this censure shall not extend to any lodge or Mason, made* 
in Scotland or Ireland, under the constitution of either of these 
kingdoms ; or to any lodge or Mason abroad, under the patronage 
of any foreign Grand Lodge in alliance with the Grand Lodge of 
England"; but that such lodge and Masons shall be deemed regu- 
lar and constitutional.’ ” pp. 258, 259. 

We have thus endeavoured to furnish, from an authentic 
source, a concise history of the circumstances which gave rise ta 
the distinction between Ancient York and Modern Arsons. The 
space which these extracts have occupied, compels us to defer 
to another opportunity a reference to the history of Masonry in 
this country, and a notice of the union, which has of late been 
effected between the two great divisions of the Masonic family^ 
both in England and in different parts of the United States. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF DISSEMINATING CORRECT 
MASONIC INFORMATION. 

At the late Communication of the Grand Lodge of Kentucky* 
a proposition was made to appoint a lecturer, or lecturers, whose 
duty it should be, to visit the several lodges in the state, to inspect 
their work, and to endeavour.under the direction of the Grand Mas_ 
ter and Deputy G. Master, to produce uniformity and correctness. 
This proposition was opposed with much zeal on several grounds r 
and at length rejected. It was contended that the accomplish- 
ment of the object was impracticable ; that no mason could be 
found at once capable and willing to devote his time and atten- 
tion, so extensively as would be required, to the improvement of 
the craft; that, even if such a person could be found, the service 
could neither be expected nor desired without adequate compen.* 

•Remark bt Pbbstow. This censure only extends to those irregulir 
lodges in London, which seceded from the rest of the fraternity in 1738 # 
and cannot apply to the Grand Lodge in York city, or to any lodges under 
that ancient and respectable banner, whose independence and regular 
proceedings have been fully admitted and authenticated by the Grand 
Lodge in Loudon, in the Book oi Constitutions printed under their san®* 
on in 1738.” * * 
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tation, and that the funds of the Grand Lodge could be much 
more profitably and usefully employed \n feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked, than even in furnishing masonic instruction 
to the ignorant and misguided among the fraternity. This may 
be plausible reasoning, but to our apprehensions it is by no means 
conclusive. The forms and ceremonies of masonry, tne mystic 
rites and traditions of the order, are, we admit, of inferior im» 
portance to the great cardinal principles and moral duties which 
it is intended to enforce. But’it does not therefore follow that the 
rites and ceremonies are to be treated with contempt. They are 
valuable, not only in themselves, but as means of impressing up* 
on the mind solemn and interesting truths, and of cultivating the 
noblest and most generous feelings of the heart. To us it does 
really appear a matter of some importance to disseminate pure 
masonic light, to enable the mason of every grade not only to 
work correctly and according to the ancient rules and lankmarks 
of the order, hut to understand the. true allegorical meaning of 
the forms and symbols of the several degrees. We do not be~ 
lievU'it impracticable to effect this object. The experience of 
other states shows that it may be accomplished, and why may not 
we in Kentucky be as successful in such an enterprize as our 
brethren have been in other parts of the union? It is not, to say 
the least, any evidence of the existence of energy among the 
era ft, that we should despair of finding an individual at once suf- 
ficiently enlightened and public spirited successfully to engage in 
so laudable an enterprize. We do not believe that the interests 
of the order are at so low an ebb among us. We are confident it 
will not require much seeking to enable us to find a sufficient 
number of brethren, who are amply qualified and who would not 
be reluctant to undertake the task, at least in their respective 
neighbourhoods; and if the expense is mentioned as an objection 
we can point out a mode by which a sufficient sum may he rais- 
ed for the object, without encroaching on the funds of the widow 
or the orphan. 

The question first to be decided is, whether masonic instruo 
tion is needed in our lodges. Upon this point there seems to be 
scarcely a difference of opinion. It is indeed contended that in all 
the essential particulars the craft is sufficiently well informed, 
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but upon many collateral and incidental points, it is uniformly 
admitted, they require correct and systematic instruction. The 
mode of working in different lodges is by no means uniform, al- 
though, in all, the most important landmarks are probably ad- 
hered to. Indeed, uniformity and correctness of work cannot 
reasonably be expected unless some measure, similar to that now 
referred to, be adopted by the Grand Lodge. 

The next question is, whether that information, which is un- 
doubtedly wanting, is of sufficient value to render it worth while 
to attempt its diffusion. On this point we cannot think it neces- 
jary to dwelL. If Masonry itself be of any value ; if those mystic 
rites which constitute its peculiar characteristics be worthy of 
preservation ; if its traditions and allegorical instructions be enti- 
tled to respect; it surely cannot be a matter of slight importance 
Whether the craft be enlightened on those subjects or not. No 
•ne, who has witnessed the difference between a correct and in- 

* telligent manner of conducting the business of a lodge, and the 
course too often pursued by those who are unacquainted with 

* their duties, can for a moment doubt the value of accurate and 
judicious instruction. We proceed therefore to enquire, in the 
next place, whether it is practicable to adopt and carry into ef- 
fect a system for the universal diffusion of the much needed and 
much to be desired information. Let us look at what has been 
done in other places, and let us not despair. In almost all the 
Atlantic states lecturers have for many years past been employ, 
ed by their respective Grand Lodges, and with eminent success. 
In some of them, District Deputy Grand Masters are appointed, 
each of whom has the superintendence of a single district, with- 
in the limits of which it is hip duty, from time to time, to visit all 
the lodges, minutely to inspect their work, to correct their er* 
rors, and to communicate the instruction they may severally re- 
quire. In our neighbour Ohio, a younger state than Kentucky, 
the Grand Master is personally engaged in the same important 
work, and a very extensive improvement throughout the craft 
has, we understand, been the result of his exertions. It is true 

' former efforts in ;his state have failed, but it requires only a lit- 
tle energy and ^rseverance to render similar efforts successful. 
At any rate, we ought not to be discouraged by former failure* 
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If we have any love for the order, any genuine masonio ardour, 
we ought rather to be roused to additional energy, and to resolve, 
by manly and resolute perseverance, to command success. If 
the state were divided into districts of convenient extent, and one 
enlightened brother were appointed in e^ph district, we confi- 
dently believe the object might be accomplished. There are 
sorely .scattered throughout the state, a sufficient number of ma- 
sons, capable of acquiring and retaining accurately the lectures 
of the three first degrees, and disposed to devote a reasonable 
portion of their time to the promotion of the best interests of the 
order. Let ns at least make the experiment. If we fail, wo 
shall do no, injury: if we succeed, we may accomplish muck 
good. 

But we are told that the experiment will subject us to expense, 
and that our funds can be more usefully and profitably employ- 
ed. In reply to this suggestion, it need only be remarked, that a 
rigid economy on the part of the several lodges, and a retrench- 
ment of their unnecessary expenses, would easily enable them 
to accomplish the object here recommended, without intruding 
upon the funds devsted to more sacred and more important pur* 
poses. Let the spirit of improvement only be excited, let a no- 
ble emulation and true masonic ardour be universally enkindled, 
and pecuniary resources will no longer he wanting. 

But let us hot be misunderstood. We do not mean to intimate 
that the interests of masonry among us are regarded with indi£ 
ference, or that a cold and heartless apathy pervades the frater- 
nity. On the contrary, we believe there is no section of the u- 
nion, where the order is in higher esteem, or where a desire to 
promote the diffusion of its interests is more prevalent, than in 
Kentucky. Our lodges are numerous, respectable, and well at- 
tended. A zeal for the acquisition of masonic knowledge, as well 
as a love for masonic principles, is, we trust, extensively felt; 
and whether the system we have recommended be adopted or 
not, are have no fears for the ultimate prosperity of the institu- 
tion. 

S 
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Extracts from an Oration pronounced by T. Power, Esq. at th* 
'Consecration of Monitor Lodge, Waltham , Mass*. June 25, 1821. 

'The march of intelligence is still onward. The social, tnora] 
land intellectual condition of man is still to be improved. There 
are irregular passions # to be subdued, vices to be resisted, habits 
of virtue to be formed, kind affections to be encouraged, generous 
and elevated sentiments to be confirmed, and distress to be sooth- 
ed, and relieved. With these views wc associate, and these are 
the objects whiph we believe our institution is -fitted to effect* 
This assurance is a sufficient justification for our frequent as- 
semblies, end were our meetings always secret and exclusive, 
there would be no obligation on our part to defend and vindicate 
them. Put whenever any association or body of men, having a 
comm bn interest, or professing to be united by a common bond, 
present themselves to general observation by public services and 
ceremonies, it is expected of them to'make good their claims t<* 
public approbation and patronage. The more exclusive and se- t 
cret, therefore, the precise points which distinguish such associ- 
ations, the higher the obligation becomes to give a fair and une- 
quivocal exposition of those principles and views by which they 
expect that approbation and patronage. It is not by a splendid 
and imposing pageant, that shall amuse an idle hour and disap- 
point reasonable expectations. Jt is not in the power of decla- 
mation that exhausts itself in vapid rhapsody, and leaves the 
heart untouched, the affections unsubdued, the understanding 
still clouded with uncertainty. This would be as insulting t* 
good sense and sound juc|gment, as it would be unworthy of u«. w 
We would conciliate t]ie good . feelings of all men, because the 
tenets of our profession teach us “to regard the whole human 
species as one family;” we therefore have made our services 
public. We would convince, you by unequivocal example, that 
the object of pur order is to enforce the practice of moral and 
social duties; you ha^e therefore witnessed the solemn ceremo* 
uics of constituting anew lodge and installing its officers. 

It is anJnteresting inquiry to the Masonic antiquary, to mark 
tha affinity of our Institution to the celebrated mysteries of Eleu« 
eis, the feast of Isis, or the Druidical solemnities. It is curious 
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tb trace its origin, its early design and fitness to the state of so* 
ciety when the wants of men were few, when barbarism cover- 
ed the earth, when the noble powers of man were not yet deve- 
loped, and mutual protection was the only bond of association* 
He pursues it to its union with science and the useful arts, and 
sees it ministering to the comforts and elegancies of life. Bat 
to the Mason who marks Its influence on our moral and social con- 
dition, the subject becomes mdre interesting, as its relations are 
of ahigher nature. He beholds it mingling with the hopes of the 
blissful, and the fears of the disconsolate and wretched ; giving 
a higher relish to intellectual and social enjoyments, and dashing 
the teas of misery from the cheek of misfortune. He feels it 
appeal to the passions and affections, and that it leads, from the 
errors and follies of this life to the hope of a better life hereaf- 
ter. 

While we may claim something for the antiquity of our Insti- 
tution, we claim more for the purity of our system While 
something may be claimed for its general diffusion, more maybe 
claimed for its adaptation to the condition of man in all countries, 
and under all circumstances, learned or unlearned, rich or poor, 
of humble or exalted station. 

***. jt*'***** 

Although the Christian Mason claims kindred withlhe scorn- 
ed and despised Jew, although he infuses no poison in the cha- 
lice he affectionately offers to the follower of Mahomet, although 
tts compassion tames the wild spirit of the Arab— is he there-^ 
fare recreant to his religion? How poor a comment is such a 
supposition on the precepts and examples of the benevolent* 
Founder of his religion, who established Ha basis in the princi- 
ples of universal good-will; 

While art presents to the admiring world her magnificent 1 
monuments, while science erects hir splendid temple* while am- 
bition exalts its column of victory, Masonry too raises her tri- 
umphant and imperishable pillar, it is triumphant, because- 
there. Charity by liberal means subdues the harsh, discordant 
passions; there, Humanity presents the pure and holy offerings 
of grateful hearts; there the consecrated mitre, the warrior’r 
plume, and the sceptre of kings, art laid on the level of equal*- 
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I y. It i* imperishable, because its base is feed in the kind and 
generous affections of man; its capitaj rises, in hope, to the throne 
of God. 

J Extract from ft Sermon, delivered at Socket's Harbour at the Install 

lotion of Athol Lodge , August 6th, A . 5818, by Brother Emor? 

Osgood. 

Ezekiel, xliv. 5. 

•«And the Lord said unto me. Son of Man, mark well! and behold with 
thine eyes, and hear with thine ears, all that I say unto thee concerning 
all the ordinances of the house of the Lord and the laws thereof — atuf 
mart well tie entering ia of the iffuse, with every going faith a(the sane* 
tuary.” 

The Masonic Society, in its ancient purity, resembled the build- 
ing that was reared by its art. The stones w ere hewed and squar- 
ed in the quarries , the timber prepared in the forests of Lebanon, so 
that the materials, when they were collected, were found to be 
prepared in such beautiful order and proportion that it came to* 
gather without the sound of axe , hammer, or any tool of iron ; 
and had more the resemblance of the handy work of the so* 
. pbeme architect of the universe, than that of human hands*. 
Such was ancient Free Masonry, when none were admitted to 
participate in its sublime mysteries but the worthy and merito* 
lions. 

To mark well the entering in of the house in a masonic sense,, 
is to observe well the institution of Masonry. 

Jp the temple of Solomon, there were guards placed at the 
different gates to see that none passed without they were duly 
prepared. In like manner, those who are placed as guards in 
our masonic temple, are to pay particular attention to the char, 
actor of these, who present themselves as candidates for the 
mysteries of our order. 

Do we see & man possessed of a covetous disposition, with a 
manifest desire to monopolize all to himself? mark well the en- 
tering in of the house ?-«-admit him not, he will neither have any 
affection for the general good, nor unite in any probable means 
to obtain it* 

Du wa see a paan often in difficulty with bis neighbors* 
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int in his own causes, and right in his own eyes? mark well! if bn 
is admitted, he will have no regard for good order and subotdi- 
nation. 

Do we see a man spending his time idly, intemperate in hit 
fiabits, neglectful of his family? mark well the entering in of the 
house, fie is not a good husband, he is not a good citizen, and 
he can never be made a good Mason. 

Do we see a man cruel and oppressive, over-reaching hit 
neighbour? mark well the entering in of the house. If he is ad- 
mitted he will have no affection for the object; the widew and 
the orphan will never have the tear of sorrow wiped away with 
each a hand; the poor and peanyless will never find a home un« 
der such a roof. 

Do we hear a man often speaking reproachfully of his neigh- 
bour, trumpeting abroad the faults of others? mark well — a 
brother’s character k not safe on his tongue. 

“Do we hear a man speak lightly of religion, and deny the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, and the mediation of the Lord Jesus? 1 
mark well the entering in of the house — let every gate be doly 
guarded. 

The introduction of such stranger* to the genuine principles of 
Masonry, is calculated to make confusion among the craft — they 
are not fit materials for the masonic edifice ; they are neither ob~ 
long nor square ; they will answer none of the dimsneions nor 
weight of masonry; neither can any of the working tools of the 
craft be adjusted upon them. 

Weigh them in the balance , they are fhund wanting; Ten* 
must he written upon them. 

By reason of the introduction of such strangers among the , 
workmen, our ancient and honorable institution is brought into 
disrepute among the pious and candid. Let our actions and our 
morality, therefore, be such as to silence the tongue of slander, 
and blunt the dart of envy. 


. MASONIC PRAYER— Br Da W. Suite. 

Pataca of light, of life, and of love! Supreme Architect and 

R u hr of ileavea and Earth! Infinitely glorious fiod— Thou, at 
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the beginning, willing to communicate happiness, and -to estab- 
lish beauty, order and harmony, didst, from the womb 6f thine 
own awfuWternity, give birth to time; and," commanding the 
jarring elements of matter to cease their strife, didst marshall 
them into an Universe complete! Then, while the heavenly , 
hierarchies, with voice and harp, sung the loud anthem of joy, 
thou didst crown thy glorious' work, by breathing the breath 
•f life into thine own image—Man! 

Be thou frith us at the present beginning, and to the end. la: 
tby name we assemble, and in tby name we desire to proceed ia 
all our doings. Let the wisdom of thy blessed Son, through the 
grace and goodness of the Holy Ghost, so subdue every discord* 
ant passion within us, so harmonize and enrich our hearts with a 
portion of thine own love and goodness, that the lodge at this 
time may be a sincere, though humble copy of that order, beau* 
ty, and unity, which reign forever before thy heavenly throne. 

We thankfully acknowledge that thou hast loved us, O Lord 
our God, with an exceeding great and eternal love; and hast cho- 
sen us out of every people and language. Our fathers trusted in 
thee and were not ashamed — for thou didst teach them the sta- 
tutes of life, that they might do of thy good pleasure with a per* 
feet and willing heart. As thou didst unto them, do do thou un- 
to us; still remembering thy gracious promise, “that where two* 
or three are met together in thy name, thou wilt be in the midst 
of them.” 

By thus seeking and loving thee, and by loving each other for 
thy sake, shall thy blessing and peace be upon us from the four 
^corners of the earth. Thou shalt put understanding into our 
hearts, and make us diligentto hear, to teach, and to do, all the 
words of thy law in love^— So shall we be built up a spiritual' 
lodge, never to be shaken; but cleaving to thy great name, and 
united to thee in love, and praise, and freedom of soul foreverl 

Amen! so may it be, for the sake of Christ our Saviour! 

Masonic Precept . % 

Look down with pity upon the deplorable madness of those 
who turn their eyes from the light, and wand&r about in th£ 
darkness of accidental events 
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| THE CYPRESS CROWN— A Talk. 

j Concluded from page 107. 

Both, for some time, remained thoughtful and in silence ; while, 
from the doubt and perplexity of his companion, Wolfe found 
himself, by contrast, growing more energized and resolute. 
“Should it appear again to night,” said he, “I shall follow the 
\ ghost. I must cut this mysterious knot with pne bold stroke, oth. 
erwise it will continue to fetter and enervate both soul and body * 
Indeed! are you determined?” said his comrade— “Why not?” 
said Wolfe. “This requires consideration,” said the other. 

I *Who knows what you may come to see there !” “That’s all one,” 
said Wolfe; “I must know the secret import of this visitation, 
otherwise I can have no rest.” His comrade played with the 
tassels of his laced helmet, and was silent It now lightened at a. 
distance, and began also to rain. Wolfe stepped to the window 
—“You must go now!” said he to his comrade; “for, at all e. 

I vents, your presence cannot be of any service to me in this af- 

I fair. A ghost seldom deals with more than one individual at a 

time.” He took leave of his friend, therefore, after having es- 
' corted him to the door; and said, at paiting, “have no fears on 
my. account — the goodness of Heaven will support me!” He had 
scarcely uttered these words, when, with great emotion, he re- 
collected how visibly near to him Providence had frequently 
been in battle; and how often, amid difficulty and danger, & 
ihort, tranquil prayer had stilled the anxiety of his*h<eart, and 
recalled his wandering senses. When he had returned from see- 
ing his comrade down stairs, scolded Lynx into quietness, and 
I summoned all his self possession, he extinguished the light, kneel- 
ed in a corner of the room, and, with heartfelt devotion, said a 
pater hoster. After fhis his tranquility was perfectly restored. 
He had even a degree of pleasure in listening to the majestic 
thunder that sublimely rolled over the yet living town, ^nd af- 
I tracted the attention of its varied inhabitants, whose eyes, from 
time to time, were dazzled and blinded by the sadden and vivid 
lightniag* 
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The Cypress Crown. 

Towards morning, (though there was jet no daylight) Wolfe 
began to close his eyes, exhausted and harrassed. Not long af- 
ter, his nightly visitant once more placed itself near him. Its 
gestures were now more earnest and anxious; and it appeared 
to Wolfe, in his sleep, as if Lynx barked very loud, and seized 
. and dragged him by the arm. lie was fearfully agitated in a 
^rain strife between sleep and waking, with the inability at first 
to break from his dream. At last a frightful gleam of lightning 
filled lus apartment, and forced him out of his almost deadly 
combat. Instantly he sprung out of bed — rain and wind rattled 
violently on the windows — the garden opposite seemed wrapt in 
flames. Wolfe beheld nothing around him but fire and devasta- 
tion — yet the loud thunder gave him courage. He took his 
mantle from the wall, wrapt himself in it, carried his sabre un- 
der his arm, whistled for Lynx, who, terrified by the thunder, ran 
moaning backwards, and, trusting in God, proceeded on his way. 

In the house, all, on account of the storm, were awake. Hu 
found the door half open, and stepped into the court. The lour- 
ing clouds swept over him — it seemed almost as if th«* spirit of 
the storm were riding throagh the air on audible wings. The 
rain came pouring down, and, for a moment, he had nearly lost 
his resolution. Lynx, however, now recovered from his fright, 
sprang with unwieldy gambols around him, and led him onwards, 
sometimes barking aloud, and glaring with his eyes, as if animat- 
ed by some extraordinary ^design. In this manner our hero was 
drawn onwards towards a neighbouring wall, in which he at last 
perceived a small entrance gate. He tried the lock in different 
ways, till it opened, and he now found himself within the beauti- 
ful garden which he had admired so much. 

The trees shook their drenched heads, and saluted him with 
those deep, rustling soundis. by which they responded to the vio- 
lent attack of the storm. He went rapidly onwnpds beneath therr 
agitated canopy, while his labouring heart became so anxious and 
opprest, that he could hardly breathe. Meanwhile the reieirtless 
tempest beat the flowers one against another, crushed their ten 
der heads to the earth, and drove great whirls of red and white 
rose-leaves through the perturbed atmosphere. At length a 
Ifre&m of light flashed through the clouds, and Wolfe found him- 
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self before the ruined, moss-cbvered ice cellar, where the two 
lime trees, exactly as they had been described to him in his 
dream, stretched their withered branches, as if pointing with 
long black fingers, to a low, fallen down door of the entrance— 
Wolfe instantly drove away this barrier. In his mind there was 
I now no trace of fear. All inferior solicitude yielded before the 

increasing impulse here to realize some extraordinary discovery, 
lie had become excited to such a degree, that, notwithstanding 
the interruption of the storm, he followed the directions received 
in his dream, by searching thoroughly among the raised up rub* 

> bish and mould, with scrupulous attention. His faithful attend- 

| ant, Lynx, assisted him with more than instinctive perseverance 

I in this labour, scratching and turning up the earth with his snout, 

till, at last, he barked vehemently, and stood as if riveted to one 
| spot. Wolfe bent over him, while the thunder rolled at a distance 

| and a pale gleam of one solitary star fell through the dark man- 

tle of the night. Wolfe started back as the light fell upon an 
jixe or hatchet that lay at his feet. “What may this import V* 

1 said he, and lifting it up, he stepped out of the dark shades of 

the cavern into the free air. The solitary star was reflected on 
| the steel; but, at the same time, Wolfe beheld with horror, deep- 

ly rusted stains of blood, which irresistibly agitated his heart, 
and full of ohscure apprehensions, he exclaimed, “Murder! a se- 
cret, dark, and barbarons murder!” His whole frame trembled 
| with indignation, and the desire of just vengeance; and taking 

the hatchet under his mantle, without having determined what 
I course to pursue, he returned back to his quarters, 

j The weather had now become comparatively tranquil; the 

thunder clouds had sunk beneath the horizon, like a worn-out 
volcano; the day-light already dawned; and light fringes of red 
adorned the yet lingering vapours in the east. Wolfe came, with 
great strides, back towards the court — his white cloak fluttering 
| in the wind — his upraised hair staring and wild over bis angry, 

contracted brows; and his eyes, too, considering the temper in 
which he was, must have looked sufficiently formidable. He 
now happened to encounter Mein-herr John, who, quietly look- 
■ ing at the weather, was smoking his morning pipe under the 
gate-way. “Look here, master,” cried Wolfe, drawing the 
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hatchet from under his cloak, “see what I have found this mom- 
*ng!” The tobacco pipe fell from the butcher’s hands — his eye* 
became wild, and his lips quivered, then, murmuring in a hollow 
voice, “blood will have judgment, 1 am doomed at last!” he 
clasped his hands, and fell down dead, with his face to the earth 
in a fit of apoplexy. 

Wolfe stood as if rooted to the spot, still holding the axe with 
uplifted arm, when Louisa looked over his shoulder, and, in * 
piercing voice, exclaimed, “Oh heavens! that is Andrew’s own 
hatchet — there is his name on the handle — Andrew Wolfe! 1 * 
Then the whole connexion of events flashing with the rapidity 
of lightning on her mind, she clasped her hands together, and# 
almost breathless with horror, exclaimed, “That is his blood !— - 
They have murdered him!” 

The alarm had brought together all the inhabitants of the 
house, who thronged about Wolfe, and urged him to unravel the 
frightful mystery. To him it appeared as if his head and breast 
were loaded with a weight of iron. Words and thoughts both 
failed him, as if frozen up, motionless, and dead within his souk 
Be stared at the letters upon the hatchet — his brain whirled al 
if a wheel were within it — suddenly tears burst from his eyes—* 
then the spirit of vengeance returned — he fell upon the prostrate 
butcher, and violently lifted him from the ground exclaiming, 
“Thou hellish bloodhound, hast thou murdered him?” Thecold, 
pale lips, however, opened not again, for death had finally seal- 
ed them. Wolfe drew back, therefore, after having let the stiff* 
eni ng corse slowly sink down; then looking wildly around him# 
inched from the hoube towards the garden. The spectators, per- 
ceiving his design, followed him with shovels and pickaxes, with 
which they assisted him to search, until they had at last drawn 
from the grave the remains of a dead body, now reduced to * 
skeleton, so that nothing more was recognisable but a silver ringj 
which, uninjured, still adhered to one of the withered fingers* 
On beholding this, Louisa, with trembling lips, could only 
pronounce, “It is he — ’twas I who gave him the ring!” And 
Wolfe, on hearing this, immediately fell down in a state of in* 
sensibility, from which they were notable to recover him. 

After our hero, odder the influence of frightful nervous spasm® 
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lad been carried to an hospital, where he fell sick of a mortal 
/ever, the legal authority of the city found evidence to prove 
that, seven yean before, a stout, active lad, by name Andrew 
Wolfe, had entered into the service of Mein-berr John, the 
butcher. He was a ready penman and accountant, and soon be- 
came indispensable to his master, whose business, after Anflrew'a 
arrival, was rapidly improved, and he himself was reconciled 
with customers, who, for a long while, had been estranged. 
Mein-herr John therefore moderated, in some degree, the usual 
toughness of his temper and demeanour; and Andrew himself 
bore much with patience on account of the sincere love which he 
mberished for Louisa. Their attachment was mutual ; and as the 
good, diligent youth had gathered together a little capital of his 
own, he hoped in a short time to be able to undertake some bu- 
siness for himself, and provide, for the worldly comfort of his in- 
tended bride. He bad just made up his mind to disclose those 
intentions to his master, when one evening the wicked Martin, a 
graceless journeyman, in whom no one had any trust, contrived 
to entice him into a game of hazard, in which Mein-herr John 
also joined, and both tacitly conspired together to pillage the 
poor lad of the little fortune he bad so anxiously saved. Contra- 
ry to their expectations, however, he won from both; and when 
it grew late, Louisa making signs to him to go, he broke off 
at last and retired to his apartment, having first hastily embra* 
ced his mistress, and whispered her that tomorrow all would be 
finally arranged for their marriage, and that she should have no 
/ears for the future. Several people in the house had overheard 
Mein-herr John whispering that same evening with Martin on 
the stairs, and seen them afterwards go np to Wolfe's chamber. 
The following day Andrew had disappeared, no one knew where 
or bow. His master gave out that he bad deserted to the French 
army, and had marched away with them. 

After these disclosures were made, it was found that the vil- 
lain Martin was missing; and, on inquiry, it appeared, that in 
the morning early be had fled on horseback, no donbt sooner or 
later to be overtaken by merited judgment. 

Louisa, with calm resignation, attended Wolfe in his illness* 
who in lucid intervals was still able to converse* and often folding 
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his hands with deep sighs, said, “God has avenged us, and we 
must forgive the guilty !” These indeed were his last words, and 
in uttering them he closed his honorably unstained existence, 
Louisa laid the Cypress Crown (which she had taken down from 
the nail in his apartment) upon the coffin, and she and Lynx fol- 
lowed at a distance, when his comrades bore him to the grave, 
and deposited hi9 remains beside those of his brother, who had 
previously been interred with Christian rites.' 

Often Louisa weeps over their grave; yet her heart is more 
tranquil, for Andrew was not faithless, and God has judged his 
murderers. With pious submission waits this poor drooping flow* 
er, till the storm of life shall wholly lay it in the dust, and ref- 
uge is found at last in the night of the grave. 


FEMALE SOCIETY IN INDIA. 

In order to form a just idea of the state of female society in 
India, it will be necessary to trace the character of Hindoo wo- 
men in its original formation, and to examine the nature and ex- 
tent of the care bestowed upon them in the season of early* 
youth. The importance which the inhabitants of Europe attach 
to a sound and judicious education, especially with regard to the 
female sex, is founded on the unerring deductions of reason and 
experience. Without it, the whole frame of society, so much 
superior in every possible respect to any thing the world has ev- 
er witnessed, would quickly lose its dignity and refinement, and 
deprive the world of its Salutary influence. What estimate shall 
be formed then of the state of society in India, where the educa- 
tion of females is invariably and systematically neglected; 
where not one female in twenty thousand, among the rich or the 
poor, the honorable or the ignoble, is ever permitted to acquire 
the smallest idea of letters; where the book of knowledge is as 
effectually closed upon them as though the alphabet were un* 
known in the country ? 

No consideration enters into the negociations of marriages* 
but the convenience of the high contracting powers; apd with 
them the increase of family distinction, of wealth, or importanc# 
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in society, regulates the scale. Hindoo matches are generally 
unhappy: indeed it is impossible it should be otherwise, when two 
individuals are thus united without the slightest reference to a 
congeniality of disposition. 

We will follow the female into the family circle, where she 
is to spend the remainder of her days, in which the very first 
act is calculated to strike imagination like the bolt of the first 
door on the unfortunate victim of the Inquisition. The elder 
members assemble to view her face for the first, “and for the 
last time,” till it has lost its mortal hue. The new married female 
is conducted into the room, where she sits like a statue with her 
face concealed beneath a veil, till it be lifted up by one of her 
own sex. She then closes her eyes, and stretches forth her 
hands to receive the presents of the elder male branches of the 
family, together with their benedictions. After this ceremony ? 
she retires to her own apartment, and commences a life of seclu- 
sion and inanity. Though living under the same roof with her fath- 
er-in-law, and her husband’s brethren, she is never permitted to 
converse with any of them, and if by any accident they happen to 
cross her path, she veils her countenance as if in the presence of a 
stranger. With the junior branches of the family, she may con. 
Terse while they remain children; but all intercourse ceases 
when they attain a certain age. Her father-in-law never men- 
tions her name in the family, and enquires after her welfare only 
by stealth. There is no general family intercourse; the two 
sexes are as effectually separated as they wbuld be by stone 
walls The life of social intercourse is absent in these comfort- 
less abodes; there is no affectionate greeting in the morning, na 
tender valedictions at the close of the day. 

Their meals are partaken separately ; the men and the women 
each by themselves; with this difference, that the women wait 
on the men during their repast, though with their cloth drawn 
over their faces. During these hours there is no notice taken 
of the females who wait so assiduously on their lords, except 
when food or water is required. Even then, they are never ad- 
dressed in that affectionate language which might soften the as- 
perity of their employment; but in an indirect manner, with a 
Maple notice that more food is required, or that such an one i# 
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idle, or it would be advantageous to replenish the dish. No er« 
treaties can prevail on a woman among the higher classes, to eat 
im the presence of her hnsband, even when alone with him. How 
different this state of society from that which our immortal bard 
had described in the bowels of paradise! How wide a contrast 
between European social enjoyment even in affliction, and the 
oold seclusion of Hindoo manners at the toost festive hours of the 
day! 

In her own house the wife is seldom treated with unreserved 
confidence, while every thing which meets her eyes, the lofty 
walls surrounding the house, the small windows grated to pre- 
vent her thrusting her head through them, the evident separa- 
tion of her apartment so as to exclude the possibility of intei- 
course — all these things, however natural to her mind from her 
having been accustomed to nothing else from her childhood, can- 
not fail to remind her of the suspicion which pursues her 
conduct. Among the higher classes, where we might expect 
more liberality, we find less. Women are not permitted to pay 
or receive visits, and never leave home except for the house of a, 
relative, and even these journeys are rare, and attended with 
much anxiety. 

Of the employment of the females at home it is more difficult 
to speaks it is however easy to imagine, that without books, with- 
out any useful -employment, and without any relief from visits, 
time must hang heavily on their hands. Those in the lower 
walks of life prepare cow-dung for fuel, fetch water for all do- 
mestic purposes, make purchases in the market, and in short at* 
tend to the drudgery of the family. In the higher circles, where 
these cares devolve on menials, women pa9s a listless, uninter- 
esting life, without diversity and without enjoyment. According 
to tbe best information we can obtain on the subject, a wife dc* 
votes one portion of the day to the combing of her hair, and to 
the alorning of her person with jewels and splendid attire^ 
which excite the envy of the less favoured female relatives in* 
habiting the same inclosure. Listening to slander serves to fill 
up the interstices of her time. This is the highest species of 
happiness which Hindoo women enjoy; it is the balm which re" 
lfe.es life of its tedium. The faults, the follie^ thr singulars’ 
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ties of neighbouripg families, are all re-echoed through these se- 
cluded chambers io a ceaseless round. 

Where the most ardent attachment has been outwardly pro- 
fessed, the husband, on the death of his wife, hastens in search 
of another, frequently the very day after the performance of her 
funeral rites, making no scruple to employ the articles which 
liave been saved from the feast of woe, in furnishing the bridal 
entertainment. The wailings of grief have scarcely subsided, 
before the same wall9 resound with the songs of merriment. 


MATRIMONIAL HAPPINESS. 

As love withont esteem is volatile and capricious, esteem with* 
out love is languid. I am afraid that too many men, whose wives 
have possessed their esteem, have lavished their fortunes in the 
pursuit of pleasure which has little to do with domestic happiness; 
while the love of others, however ardent, has been quickly a- 
lienated, because it was not dignified and supported by esteem. 

As there is not perhaps a married pair upon earth whose natu- 
ral dispositions and relish of life are so perfectly similar, that 
their wills constantly coincide; so it must sometimes hap- 
pen, that the immediate pleasure of indulging opposite inclina- 
tions will be greater than a participation of that pleasure, which 
should arise to the other if this indulgence should be forborne : 
hut as to forbear this indulgence can never fail to conciliate es- 
teem, it should always be considered as a means of happiness, 
and rather as an advantage than a loss; especially if it be true, 
that the indulgence itself, in these circumstances, never gives 
the pleasure that it promises. 

Lady Mary Matchless had been married to Sir William, abar- 
anet of that name of great fortune, amiable, honourable, and ac- 
complished. He loved her, and was indulgent; she loved him 
too, but she was vain. Among her other numerous graces, she 
was admired, for the peculiar elegance with which she waltzed, 
^At first Sir William was delighted to see her in this kind of dis* 
play : he was now in the possession qf her unrivalled charms, and 
when he saw how much she was admired, and what exclamations 
«f delight her graceful movements excited, his admiration re* 
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ceived an added impulse; and though etiquette naturally res- 
trained his tongue, his heart joined in the applause. However 
at the close of the ball, on asking an old friend of his family, 
and whose opinion he had ever regarded with a venerating res- 
pect, whether he did not think the waltz a charming dance, he 
was surprised by this grave reply : “It certainly is for every 
kind of women except such as wish to be thought virtuous wives 
or chaste misses.” This sentiment instantly produced the effect 
for which it was uttered; and the next ball to which Lady Mary 
was invited, he expressed a hope that she would not waltz. “Nay, 
my dear Sir William,” she replied, what an unreasonable objec- 
tion, when you know how fond I am of dancing, and how much I 
prefer that dance to any other! I am sure you will not disappoint 
me, when I ask you to withdraw your prohibition.” Sir Wil- 
liam, who was good nature itself, smiled assent, as he did not 
wish her compliance when an air of reluctance would have ac- 
companied it. She, however, who had not less good nature than 
himself, suffered so much pain from the suspicion she entertained 
of having mortified him, that, in the midst of all her graces, and 
the praise they occasioned, or the envy which they excited, she 
continually wished herself at home. Thus she offended the deli- 
cacy of his affection, by preferring a dance to the indulgence of 
his fond and anxious sensibility; and forfeited part of the esteem 
which was due to that very good-nature by which she lost the 
enjoyment of the night. 

In this instance the pain inflicted upon the husband arose from 
the private gratification proposed by the wife : but there is a 
passion very different both from malice and rage, to the gratifi- 
cation of which the pain of another is sometimes essentially ne- 
cessary. This passion, which, though its effects are often direct- 
ly opposite to good-nature, is yet, perhaps, predominant in eve- 
ry breast, and indulged at whatever risk, is vanity. 

To a gratification of vanity at the expense of reciprocal es- 
teem, the wife is certainly under much stronger temptation than 
the husband : and J warn the ladies against it, not only with more 
zeal, but with greater hope of success; because those only who 
have superior natural abilities, or have received uncommon ad* 
vantages from education, have it in their power. 
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To rally a wife with success confers little honour upon the has- 
hand; the attempt is rather regarded a* an insult than a contest: 
it 19 exulting in a masculine strength, to which she makes no pre~ 
tensions, and brandishing weapons she is not supposed to have 
the skill to wield. 

For the same reasons, to confute or to ridicule a husband with 
an apparent superiority of knowledge or of wit, affords all the 
parade of triumph to a wife: it is, indeed, to be strong where 
weakness is no reproach, and to conquer when it would not hare 
been dishonourable to fly. But these circumstances, which in- 
crease the force of the temptation, will be found to afford propor- 
tionate motives to resist it: whatever adds to the glory of the 
victor, adds equally to the dishonour of the vanquished; and that 
which can exalt a wife only by degrading a husband, must in fact 
be a worthless acquisition, as it may perhaps change fondness to 
resentment, or provoke an active jealousy to an implication of 
contempt. But if good-nature is sufliciently strong to secure the 
esteem of reason, it may, nevertheless, be too negligent to grati- 
fy the delicacy of love : it must, therefore, not only be steady, 
but watchful and assiduous; beauty must suffer no diminution by 
inelegance, but every charm most contribute to keep the heart 
which it contributed to win; whatever would have been conceals 
ed as a defect from the lover, must not be uncautiously unfolded 
to the husband. The most intimate and tender familiarity can- 
not surely be supposed to exclude decorum, and there is a certain 
degree of delicacy in every mind, which is disgusted at the 
breach of it, though every mind is not sufliciently attentive to a- 
void giving an offence which it has often received. 

As they who possess less than they expected cannot be happy, 
to expatiate on chimerical prospects of felicity is te ensure the 
anguish of disappointment, and to lose the power of enjoying 
whatever may be possessed. Let not youth, therefore, imagine, 
that, with all the advantages of nature and education, marriage 
will be a constant reciprocation of delight, over which externals 
will have but little influence, and which time will rather change 
than destroy. There is no perpetual source of delight but hope. 
It follows, therefore, from considering the imperfection of the ut- 
pest temporal happiness, that to possess it all would be to lose it* 
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as.hopO vfould be annihilated. We eDjoy that which is before us* 
bat when nothing more is possible, all that is attained is insipid. 
4 Such is the condition of life, but it does not lessen the real value 
a, id final object of it: 

“Hope follows through, nor quits us when we die.”— Pom. 


ON TASTE IN FEMALE DRESS. 

Personal neatness may almost be classed with the cardinal vii* 
toes. It was an observation of Lavater that persons habitually 
attentive to dress, display the same irregularity in their domestic 
affairs. ‘Young women,’ says he, ‘who neglect their toilette, 
and manifest little concern about dress, indicate in this very 
particular, a disregard of order, a mind but ill adapted to the 
details of house-keeping, a deficiency of taste, and of the quali- 
ties that inspire love ; they will be careless in every thing. The 
girl of eighteen who desires not to please, will be a slut and a 
shrew at twenty-five. Pay attention, young men, to this sign; it 
never yet was known to deceive.’ Ilusbands, as well as lovers, are 
gratified and delighted to see their partners handsomely adorned ; 
aatff am well convinced that many a heart now rovingin quest of va- 
riety, might have been retained in willing captivity at home, by the 
silken chains of personal decoration. It is one of the moral du- 
ties of every married woman always to appear well dressed in 
the presence of her hdsband. The simple robe may evince the 
wearer’s taste as nobly as the most gorgeous brocade. 

The natural figure of a woman is of the utmost importance ill 
determining the style of her dress. What sight, for instance, 
can be more preposterous than that of a short broad-shouldered, 
fat female in a spencer? It has been observed too, that short wo- 
menjdestroy their symmetry and encumber their charms, by a ‘re- 
dundancy of ornament;’ and that ‘a little wotnan, feathered and 
forbelowed, looks like a queen of the Bantam tribe.’ 

Nor is the substance of which dresses are composed unworthy' 
of notice.— Making due allowance for the season, that which 
will display, or soften the contour of the form with most pro* 
priptj and effect, should always be preferred. The Roman la* ■ 
dies had their ventu* tcxHUU 9 and their Mwonoiirta— linen m fin* 
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to to acquire those names; — and from the transparent muslin to 
the substantial vilk, the merino and kerseymere, rtir variety 
texture js almost infinite. Thus, while the sylph-formed maiden 
may be allowed to float in gossamer, the mere matured and port- 
ly female should adopt a fabric better suited to her size, her fig- 
ure and her time of life. 

There is nothing, perhaps, more difficult of choice, or more- 
delusive to the wearer, than colors; and nothing more offensive 
tp the educated eye, than colors ill chosen, or ill-combined. 

••Let the fair nymph, in whose plump cheeks is seen 
A constant blush, be clad in cheerful green; 

In such a dress the sportive sea nymphs go; 

So in their grassy bed fresh roses blow.” 

ft has been remarked, however, that grass green, though a coU 
•r exceedingly pleasing and refreshing itself, jaundices the pale 
woman to such a degree, as to excite little other sensation but 
•ompassion in the beholder. 

“Maids grown pale with sickness or despair. 

The sable’s mournful dye should choose to wear; 

So the pale moon still shines with purest light 
Cloth’d in the dusky mantle of the night.” 

tadies of a- pale complexion, should seldom, if ever, wear ar 
dress of an entire colour. Their white drapery, at least, might. 
be relieved and animated, by ribbons, flowers, kc. of delicate 
tints; such as light pink or blossom colour. On the other hand 
"The lass, whose skin is like the bszel brown, 

'With brighter jellow should o’ercome her own.** 

She may even, without fear ef offence, assume the orange, the 
•carlet, the coqualicot, the flame colour, or the deep rose; ei* 
ther of which will heighten the animated hue of her completion? 
tad impart a more dazzling lustre to her eye. 

From the London Monthly Magazine* 
CONTEMPORARY FEMALE GENIUS. 

At no period of onr history has Female Genius triumphed 
tnore than in our day. At the present time there are living not 
lot than twenty-foor ladies of pre-eminent talents as miters it? 


Contemporary Female Genius. Out, 

various departments of literature and philosophy, whose names 
deserve to be specially enumerated, and whose several works 
and superior pretensions deserve to be treated at large in your 
pages. For the present, I shall name them as they occur to my 
mind, and not presume to class them in the order of merit. 
These brief notices justify me, however, in calling the attention 
of writers of greater power to the subject 

Mrs. Barbauld, distinguished during fifty years, by her ele- 
gant productions in verse and prose. 

Mrs. Hannah More, for nearly an equal period, by various 
moral and controversial writings; not inferior to any thing pro. 
duced by the other sex. 

Mrs. Radcliffe, who, as a novelist, may be ranked among 
the first geniuses of the age and country. 

Miss Edgeworth, a distinguished writer of novels, moral com- 
positions, and works of education. 

Miss Cullen, the amiable and , ingenious authoress of Mom- 
ton, and Home, novels distinguished for their benevolent senti- 
ments and spirited composition, honorable alike to her heart and 
head. 

Mrs. Opie, whose various works in verse and prose are dis- 
tinguished for their originality, ingenuity, good taste, and ele- 
gant composition. 

Mrs. Inchbald, who as a dramatist and novelist, has produ- 
ced various works which will ever rank high among the classic* 
of our language. 

Miss Hutton, respectable as a novelist, powerful as a general 
writer, and able as a philosophical geographer; as proved by her 
recent work on, Africa. 

Miss HI M. Williams, who, though long resident in Paris, 
may be claimed as an Englishwoman, and is an honour to the 
genius of her countrywomen in history, politics, eloquence, and 
and poetry. 

Mrs. Cappe, a lady whose strength of understanding and pow- 
ers of diction have led her to grapple with subjects of the high- 
est order, and she has published several works in theology edu- 
cation, and biography. 

Mias Portcr, a novelist of the first rank in the powers ^ 
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eloquent composition, whose Thaddeus of Warsaw and othe* 
works, will long be standards in the language. 

Miss Benger, who figures with equal distinction as a novelist, 
historian, and critic. 

Mrs. Grant, who has distinguished herself in morals, philoso- 
phy. and the belles Iettres. 

Mrs. Marcet, who had proved her powers of mind in hef 
Conversations on Natural Philosophy, &c. 

Mrs. Lowry, who writes and lectures *yith great ability on 
mineralogy and geology. 

Miss Owen80n, (Lady Morgan) whose powers of eloquent' 
writing, and moral and political reasoning, are not surpassed by 
any author of her time. 

Mrs Wakefield, compiler of many useful and ingenious 
works for the use of children and schools. 

Mrs. Ibertson, whose discoveries with the microscope on the 
Physiology of Plants, rank her high among experimental philos- 
ophers. 

Miss Herschell, whose ingenuity and industry in astronomical 
observation, have obtained her a splendid reputation throughout 
the civilized world. 

Miss Atkin, niece of Mrs. Barbauld, who, soaring above pro- 
ductions of mere taste and fancy, has, in her Memoirs of Eliza* 
beth, proved her powers in history and philosophy. 

Mrs. Graham, the able writer of several volumes of travels* 
which are distinguished for their sound philosophy and enlight* 
ened views of society. 

M. D'Aublay, (Miss Burney,) whose Evelina, Cecilia, Ca- 
milla, and other novels place her among the first and most origi- 
nal writers of any age. 

Miss Baillie, whose Plays on the Passions and other produc- 
tions are highly esteemed by every person of good taste. 

Besides others of less celebrity, bat perhaps equal merit; 
whose names are not present to the recollection of the writer. 

Few persons, till they behold this enumeration, will have sus- 
pected that our own days could boast such a galaxy of genius in 
the fair sex; and it may also be questioned whether the other sej^ 
fpo produce a list in many respects of superior pretensions# 


i PO&tRT 


ON MUSIC, 

When through life unblest we rote^ 

Losing all that made life dear. 

Should some notes we used to love 
In days of childhood meet our ear, 

Oh! how welcome breathes the strain! 

Waking thoughts that long hare slept}. 
Kindling former smiles again 

In faded eyes that long hare weptt 

Like the gale, that sighs along 
Beds of oriental flowers, 

In the grateful breath of song, 

That once was heard in happier hours} 
Fill’d with balm, the gale sighs on, 

Though the flowers hare sunk in death t 
So, when pleasure’s dream is gone. 

Its memory lives in music’s breath I 

Music! — oh ! how faint, how weak! 

Language fades before thy spell! 

Why should feeling ever speak, 

When thon canst breathe her soul so weBL 
Friendship’s balmy wards may feign; 

Lore’s are er’n more false than they; 

Oh! ’tis only Music’s strain 

Caa sweetly soothe, and not betray! 


ADVICE T 6 THE FAIR SEX; 

BY A LADY. 

Ye oeauties, or stlch as would beauties be fam’d. 
Lay patches and washes and painting aside; 

Go burn all the glasses that ever were fram’d, 
The gewgaws of fiahion and nkknacks of prufc^ 
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A nostrum to coll from the toilet of reason, 

*Ti8 easy, His cheap, and His ever in season. 

When art has in vain her cosmetics applyHL 
Ciood nature, believe me, H the smotbest of varnish! 

Which ever bedimpled the beautiful cheek; 
jPfo time nor no tint can its excellence tarnish, 

It holds on so long and it lies on so sleek; 

9 Tis more than the blush of the rose in the mornings 
The white of the lily is not so adorning; 

All accident proof, and all scrutiny scorning; . 

*Th ease to the witty, and wit to the weak. 

*Tis sorely the girdle that Venus was bound with, 

The graces, her handmaids, all proud, ptit it on; 

*Tis surely the radiance Aurora is crown’d with, 

Who, smiling, arises and waits for the sun. 

Oh! wear it, ye losses, on ev’ry occasion:— 

5 Tis the noblest reproof, ’Tis the strongest persuasiori; 

And last, and look lovely when beauty is gone. 

*Twill keep; nay, H will almost retrieve reputation! 


MASONIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Faox tui Eastox Gasittb. 

Extract from a Utter to the Editor, dated 

Cambbidsk, June 25, 1821. 

^Yesterday the 24th1nst. the Anniversary of St. John the Baptist, was 
celebrated in this place by a Masonic procession and sermon. — About 1 1 o’- 
clock the Lodge and visitipg brethren, decorated with the insignia 
of their respective grades, moved from the Lodge Room, to the Metho- 
dist church, which was very kindly and charitably opened for their recep. 
tion. Great praise is due to the members of that church for the magna* 
trtirdty and liberality of oentiment , they displayed on the occasion. — The 
procession and accompanying ceremonies were truly solemn and impres* 
aive— To views band of brothers divesting themselves of all sordid views, 
associated for the purposes of general benevolence and to alleviate the 
cares and misfortunes of the woe-worn and distressed, offering up their 
homage and adoration at the altar of the Great Architect of the Universe, 
must always be a spectacle inexpressibly gratifying^aud consoling to the 
heart of every phiianthopift. An appropriate icnpon and very feeling 
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masonic address, were delivered by the Rev Mr. Owens; after which 
the Brethren partook of some refreshments prepared by Mr. Flint— they 
then dispersed. Nothing occurred to mar the harmony of the day, or in the 
least to impair the solemnity and religious grandeur of the scene. As a 
•trarger who viewed the whole with the deepest interest, I must be per- 
mitted to pay this slight tribute of respect to an institution which com. 
mands my greatest veneration; and is eutitled to the respect of every 
friend of the human race.*' 


CONSECRATION AND INSTALLATION. 

On Wednesday, the ?2d August, Mount Zion Royal Arch Chapter at 
Stoughton, Mass, was consecrated, and its officers publicly installed in 
ancient and ample lorm. The M. E. Josatiix Gaos, Esq, of Newbury- 
bort. G. H. P. of Massachusetts, and other Officers of the Grand Chap- 
ter were present on the occasion. The day was unusually fine, and the 
assembly convened for the purpose of witnessing the ceremonies, numer- 
ous. The Address by the Rev. Companion Richardsor, of Hingham, was 
distinguished for its Catholicism, and for the profound, enlarged, and cor- 
rect views which it exhibited of the beneficial design and tendency of 
the Masonic Institution. After the public services, about 400 companions, 
brethren, and their ladies sat down, to a sumptuous repast prepared for 
the occasion by Companion Capen. The following are the names of tht 
officers installed. 


John Edbon, H P 
Elijah Atherton, K. 

Thomas Tolman, S. 

Royal Turner, 7 reaturer 
Artemas Kennedy; Secretary . 
David Manly, C. II. 

Timothy Dorman, P . S. 


Jonathan Reynolds. R. A. C • 
Joel Talbot, M. V. 

Silas Alden, jr. do. 

Isaac Spear, do 
Leonard Alden, Steward. 
Leonard Kinsley, do. 

Richard Talbot, Tyler . 


Officers of King Solomon's Lodge , No. 6, Gallatin , Tennessee* 

W. John Hall, Matter, A. D. Bugg, Treasurer 

Alfred H. Douglass, S. Warden. Samufel Gwin, Secretary. 
William Stewart, J. Warden. 


Officers of Pickaway Lodge , 

George Wolfiey, W. M. 
Robt. K. Foresman, 8. W. 
Henry Sage, J. W. 

William B. Thiall, Secretary. 


No. 23, Circkmlle , Ohio . 

Guy W. Doan, Tseat. 

John T. Davenp irt, 8. Jk * 
Caleb Atwater, J D . 
Walter Thrall, S, and T t 
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HISTORY OF MASONRY IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Previous to the revolutionary war, the ancient lodges in South 
Carolina were constituted under different authorities, subject to 
distant nod different jurisdictions, and without any local head. 

The Grand Lodge of South Carolina was established on the 5th 
of February, 5787, and was incorporated by an act of the Legis- 
lature on the 20th of December, 5791. The circumstances at- 
tending its establishment were as follows: 

* ; In consequence of tho dissolution of the political connexion 
between the colonics of North America and Great Britain, by 
the happy issue of the Revolution, the United States became a 
separate and independent nation, and although the principles of 
the soc iety of Freemasons, are in no wise affected by the revo- 
lution? of empires, nor by a change in the form of government; 
yet, for many obvious and cogent reasons, it has always been 
found most convenient to have the head or supreme power, i a 
that country in which the lodges meet. Agreeably to the an- 
cient landmarks of Freemasonry, every fivt regularly constitu- 
ted lodges, possess the right of congregating and establishing a 
Grand Lodge, in any country, nation, kingdom, or state, in which 
no Grand Lodge is already established.” 

In virtue of this authority, a grand communication of Ancient 
York Masons, was held at the lodge room in Lodge Alley, in the 
eity of Charleston, on the 24th of December 5786, where it was 
resolved to call a convention of the several lodges in the state to 
deliberate on the expediency of forming a Grand Lodge. A 
fjtod convention was accordingly held, at the above place, 09 
» V / 
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the 1st of January 5787, at which were present, the Masters^ 
Past Masters, and Wardens of Lodges No. 190, No. 38, No. 40, 


No. 47, and No. 836. 

After maturely deliberating on a subject so important to the . 
craft, the following resolution was offered, and agreed to, nems 


con . viz: 


^'fbat Monday the 6th day of JFebruary next, be the day»ap« 
pointed for the election of a Grand Master, Deputy Grand Mas* 
ter, and other officers, to form a Grand Lodge (free from any 
other jurisdiction) for the state of South Carolina, and masonic 
jurisdiction thereof.” 

Agreeably to the foregoing resolution, the convention met at 
the time proposed, and elected the following grand officers, viz: 

The Hon. and Right Worshipful Deputy Grand Master of Eastf 
Florida, William Drayton, Esq. Grand Master. 

The Hon. Brig. Gen.* Mordicai Gist, Dep'y. G. M. 

Edward Weyman, Esq. Senior Grand Warden* 

Peter Smith, Esq. Junior Grand Warden^ 

Robert Knox, Esq. Grand Treasurer - 
Alexander Alexander, Esq. G. Sec'y. 

The Grand Lodge being thus organized in perfect harmony, ft* 
circular letter setting forth the reasons which induced the estab* 
lishment of a Grand Lodge, was prepared,' 'an* transmitted to the 
different Grand Lodges of Great Britain, Ireland, and America. 

The Hon. William Drayton, was successively elected to the^ 
chair of the Grand Lodge for the years 5788, and 5789. In 
6790, the Hon. Brig. Gen. Mordicai Gist, was elected Grand Mas- 
ter, and having discharged the duties of 'the chair with fidelity^ 
# and much to the advantage of the craft, was re-elected in 5791., 
The next year, 5792, the chair was filled by Maj. Thomas B. 
Bowen; and in 5793, the Hon. William Loughton Smith, fc. L. 
D. member of Congress from South Carolina, and afterwards 
Minister from the United States to Portugal, was efccted^Grand 


Master. Distinguished for pre-eminent talents, and a mind jbigh**; ■ 
ly cultivated and improved, he, for six successive years, ably ait&^ 
usefgUy filled ^the chair, delighting all by the suavity ofhis mtt**- '«* 
ner^and diffusing light and kapwledge among tee brotherfiw!^*, 
In the year WOO, his&ceUsney Job# Drayton, Govemgb rf - 
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State, elected and proclaimed Grand Master, towhich office 
lie was re-elected ia 5801, 5802, 5803, and 5804* In 5805, the 
chair was usefully filled by the most worshipful Simon Magwood, 
Esq. and in 5806, His Excellency Paul Hamilton, then Governor 
of the State, and afterwards Secretary of the Navy of the United 
States, was elected Grand Master, and was succeeded in 5807 by 
Benjamin .CudWorth, Esq. In 5808, the Hon. William Loughton 
Smith, L. L. D, was again elected Grand Master. 

There now commenced a new and interesting epoch in the his- 
tory of Freemasonry in this state. 

From the peace of 1783 to 1808, there were two bodies of Ma- 
sons in South Carolina, viz: “The Grand Lodge of South Caro- 
lina, Ancient York Masons” and “The Grand Lodge of Free emd 
Accepted Masons,” termed “Moderns” The number of the former, 
-was perhaps 20 to 1, compared with that of the latter. These 
two societies were desirous of terminating the disunion so long 
existing between them, and of uniting under one constitution. 
Exertions had been frequently made by individual members to 
attain this desirable end; repeated propositions had been ad- 
vanced and urged as well in quality of friends, as in that of ma- 
sons: which propositions, although not immediately attended with 
the desired successful .consequences, opened the way for the 
better understanding of each other; for reconciling the minds of 
some, who were at first averse to any such association; for re- 
moving those little asperities which really had no countenance 
from the honest and well meaning members of either body; and 
for fixing their minds upon the great object of their society, to 
promote. the good of mankind, by extending the influence of the 
craft 

To carry into effect the desired union, the two Grand Lodges 
agreed upon certain articles of union on the 24th of September 

5808, and pursuant thereto, the members of the two Grand Lodg» 
es, assembled in Convention, at the Grand Lodge room on Satur- 
day 17th December 5808, for “the purpose of electing the Grand 
Officers, and otherwise to organize the Grand Lodge of South 
Carolina.’* 

William Loughton Smith, being appointed Chairman, and John 
KincUy Mitchell, Secretary ; the convention proceeded to batiofr 


%■ 
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for Grand Oificers, when it appeared that the following brethren 
were duly elected. 

The Hon. & M. W> Wm. Loughton Smith, L. L. D. G. Master* 
Bon. k R. W. John F. Grimke, D. O. M. 

R. W. Henry Horibeck, * S . O. W. 

R. W. William Porter, /. G. W. 

W. Richard Stiff, • d. Treasurer » 

W. John H. Mitchell, ■ G. Secretary. 

W. Frederick Daleho, M. D. Cor. G. 

W. Jervis Henry Stephens, G. Marshall. 

W. James Drummond, G. P. 

The "Grand Lodge of South Carolina,” being thus regularly 
Organized, adopted for its mode of work, the forms in use by the 
"Ancient York Masons” in every particular. The "Free and 
Accepted Masons,” being very few in number, were disposed to 
yield in every thing, as to work, &c. to the "Ancient York Ma- 
sons.” 

Shortly after this union was formed, an unhappy schism took 
place. Some of the lodges of Ancient York Masons, misconceiv- 
ing the object of the union,, and the principles on which it was 
formed; and not having been sufficiently enlightened on the sub- 
ject (not having attended the several meetings) though well dis- 
posed for the union , were under the impression, that the barriers 
had been broken down, and the venerable landmarks of the in- 
stitution removed or defaced. Whereupon they assembled and 
revived the "3 rand Lodge of Ancient York Masons,” under the 
act of incorporation of 5791, which had been relinquished by the 
new Grand Lodge, although they had omitted to make a formal 
surrender of it to the Legislature. Henceforth there were again 
two Grand Lodges in the state, creating an entire anomaly, for 
they both worked precisely in the * same manner, between whom 
there was no communication whatever, to the astonishment of 
the world, the grief of every considerate and enlightened ma- 
son, and the manifest injury of the craft. 

At a stated meeting of the Grand Lodge, on the 24th of June 
5809, a committee was appointed, to address the seceding 
lodges "stating the reasons which led to the union, and explaining 
Week other matter as they might deem necessary, to remove thft 
impressions under which they laboured.” 
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An address was accordingly prepared by the committee, in 
which the objections of the seceding lodges, were carefully 
and impartially examined, and the reasons for the union of the 
two Grand Lodges luminously displayed. This however pro- 
duced no immediate effect. The Grand Lodge established by 
the seceding lodges, stilt continued to assemble. After 
•everal fruitless endeavours from time to time, during the past 
nine years, the two Grand Lodges are once more united, and ev- 
ery enlightened mason must hope, on a basis never to be shaken. 

After some necessary preliminary steps, on the 11th of Jan- 
uary 5317, a joint committee of the two Grand Lodges, met and 
agreed to the following articles of union. 

“Art. 1 . There shall be, from and after the ratification of 
these articles, by the R. W. Grand Lodge of South Carolina An- 
cient York Masons, and by the R. W. Grand Lodge of South 
Carolina, (and after the ratification of both Grand Lodges, in the 
manner herein after mentioned) a full, perfect and perpetual n- 
nion, of and between the said Grand Lodges, and the subordinate ' 
lodges, under their jurisdiction, and the fraternities of Freemasons 
of South Carolina— so that in all time hereafter, they shall form 
and constitute but one Brotherhood ; and that the said communi* 
tj shall be represented in, and governed by, one Grand Lodge, 
to be styled “ The Grand Lodge of Ancient Freemasons of South 
Carolina ,” to be solemnly formed and held on the day of the 
festival of Saint John the Evangelist, next ensuing such ratifica- 
tion, and thence forward forever.” 

“Art. 2. It is declared and pronounced, that pure ancient ma- 
sonry consists of three degrees and no more, viz: those of the en- 
tered apprentice, fellow craft, and master mason, including the 
supreme order of the Holy Royal Arch. But this article is not in- 
tended to prevent any lodge, or chapter, from holding a meeting 
in any of degrees of the order of Chivalry, according to the con- 
stitutions of the said orders. 

“Art. 3. There shall be the most perfect unity of obligation, ‘ 
of discipline, of working the lodges, of entering, passing, and raid- 
ing, instructing, and clothing brothers: so that but one pure, un- 
sullied system, according to the genuine land-marks, laws and tra- 
ditions of the craft/ shall be maintained, upheld and practised; 
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from the day of the data of the said anion, until time shall be do 

more. 

“Art. 4. Although it is believed that no diversity doth exist bev 
tween the said G. Lodges, as to obligations or discipline, or work* 
ing the lodges, or entering, passing, and raising, instructing, and 
clothing brothers; yet, to ascertain the same to mutual satisfac- 
tion, and thenceforth to preclude all doubt or controversy, it is a*, 
greed, that one and the same night shall be appointed for the 
meeting of the two Grand Lodges, in Charleston, when they shall 
assemble in separate lodges, and each appoint' a committee to 
visit the other Grand Lodge the same evening, for the purpose 
of examining into the mode of -entering, passing, and raising, in* 
atrucfing, obligating, and clothing brothers, in the respective 
Grand Lodges: and after the visiting committees have returned 
fp their respective lodges, and reported the result of their exam- 
inations, the two lodges shall, by exchange of messages, appoint ; 
.a joint committee, who shall, on the spot, draw up and prepare 
a report or statement of the interviews, and the results thereof,, 
which, upon being accepted and confirmed by each lodge, (of 
which each shall advise the other in writing) shall be transmit- 
ted by each Grand Lodge, as soon thereafter as may be, to their 
respective subordinate lodges for their information. And Upon 
those proceedings being had, and the report of the joint com. 
mitteemade, and mutually confirmed, each Grand Lodge shall, 
in its own chamber, and during the same sitting, proceed to put 
the question, to agj-ee to, accept and confirm the articles of uni-, 
on ; and if the same shall be agreed to by each Grand Lodge, 
the testimonials thereof shall, by mutual message, be exchanged 
in writing, and the plan of union shall be declared to be fit, and 
ready for the final consideration and adoption hereinafter qien- 
tioned and provided for. 

“Akt. 5. After such proceedings shall have taken place, as are' 
prescribed in the preceding artiqlc, the two Grand Lodges, res- 
pectively, shall communicate to their subordinate lodges a state- . 
ment of those proceedii^gs, and a copy of these articles; require # 
ing the respective lodges to take the whole into their consider- . 
ation, at a regular meeting, and thereupon to .vote, either tbeix^ 
acceptance -of this union, or their dissent; and also, that they die * 
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transmit their assent, if they do assent, to abide by the Anal de- 
termination that shall be made by their respective Grand Lodg-^ 
es, touching the formation of the union hereby contemplated, 

“Art. 6. As soon as the two Grand Lodges shall have comma* 
aucated with their subordinate lodges, as mentioned m the last at* 
tide, and the Grand Masters shall both be ready to call a meet- 
ing for final ratification, a day shall mutually be appointed foi* 
the two Grand Lodges to meet; and having assembled in sepa- 
fate chambers, they shall exchange ratifications of these articles; 
and having so done, the two Grand Lodges shall immediately* 
resolve themselves into a joint meeting in the following manner:' 
a joint committee shall be appointed to determine, by lot, which 
of the Grand Masters shall preside, and that being fixed, the re* 
snainmg officers of the other Grand Lodge shall keep their res- 
pective stations, in the joint meeting, which joint meeting shall 
be immediately formed, and the whole being duly in order, the 
ratifications of the two Grand Lodges shall be read by the presi- 
ding Grand Master, who shall solemnly prononnce the unioh to 
he completed. \ 

•<The joint meeting shall then^proceed to ballot as one Grand 
Lodge, for Grand Officers of the new Grand Lodge of Awjieni 
Frtemasone of South Carolina; and having counted the votes, 
and declared the election, the same shall be duly certified on» 
der the hands and seals of the two Grand Masters, and of the 
other Grand Officers present, to be transmitted to the Grand 
Master elect; and the. two Grand Lodges now existing shall then 
be dissolved and forever extinct, which shall be declared in open 
Grand Lodge by tbe Grand Masters. 

“Art. 7. The new Grand Lodge, by the name and style afore* 
•aid, shall apply to the Legislature for an act of incorporation, 
in the usual manner, tendering at the same time, a surrender of 
the charters of both Grand Lodges. These articles and the pro- 
ceedings touching them, together with the ratifications and all 
|he documents touching this union, shall be deposited, and forev- 
•rkemaaiin the archives of the new Grand Lodge; and all pro- 
Jperty* jewels and funds, belonging to the present Grand Lodge% 
gjlalf vest in the new Grand Lodge.” 

Mttbettth ef May <817, the two Grand Lodges met in s«ff*~ 
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rate chambers, and were each opened in ample form. The lodg- 
es having been convened for the special purpose of acting under 
the fourth article of the convention, which had been previously 
agreed (o, by the joint committee of the two Grand Lodges; a 
joint committee was appointed to examine into the mode of 
work, &c as practised in both Grand Lodges, who having dis* 
charged that duty made the following report: 

“That from the reciprocal examinations by the several com* 
mittees already had in Grvnd Lodge, it doth appear that there ex- 
ists no difference , in the mode of entering, passing, and raising,' in- 
structing, obligating, and clothing brothers in the respective 
Grand Lodges.” 

Which report was immediately considered, and unanimously 
accepted and confirmed. The question was then put to agree 
to, accept, and confirm the articles of union, and they were tman* 
imously agreed to, accepted, and confirmed. 

The two Grand Lodges, having exchanged testimonials agree* 
ably to the 4th' article of the convention, the R. W. and Hon. 
Brother C. J. Colcock, Grand Master, accompanied by the R. 
W. “Grand Lodge of Ancient York Masons,” were then reviewed 
in the Hall of the “Grand Lodge of South Carolina” in due ma. 
sonic form, and conducted to the East, where they were received 
by the R. W. Grand Master, and taking their seats on his rigl^ 
were sainted with the highest masonic honors. 

At the request of the R. W. Grand Master; the Rev. Brother 
Cooper, Grand Chaplain of the R. W. Grand Lodge of Ancient 
York Masons, delivered an impressive and appropriate prayeij 
The Grand Lodge was then closed in ample form. 

The Grand Lodges having communicated with their respec- 
tive subordinate lodges, agreeably to the requisition of the 6th 
article of the convention, and the Grand Masters being ready te 
call a meeting for final ratifications, they did mutually appoint 
and fix upon the 26th of December 6817, for that purpose; and 
having assembled their respective Grand Lodges in separate 
chambers, they severally proceeded to the fulfillment of the 6 th 
article of the convention, after some necessary preliminary step 3 y 
the two Grand Lodges assembled in joint Grand Lodge, and 
Brother Thomas W. Bacot, M. W. Grand Master of the Gran$ 
Lodge of South Carolina, having been selected by ballot off 
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joint committee of the two Grand Lodges, to preside in joint 
meeting, was conducted to the chair — and the following brethren, 
officers of the Grand Lodge of Ancient York masons, were con- 
ducted to their seats, viz: Brothers Eliab Kingman, as S. G. W. 
Jacob Lankes ter, as J. G. W» Charles Holmes, as Grand Treasu- 
rer, Joseph Gailuchat, G. Sec. Moses Tennant S. G. D.— C. C. 
Chitty, J. G. D. and David Rechon, G. Tyler. 

The joint meeting being thus formed, and the whole in order^ 
the presiding Grand Master then made the following declaration 
and annunciation: 

“I do now solemnly declare and pronounce, in the name of the 
Grand Architect of the Universe, and this most worshipful Grand 
Lodge assembeld in joint meeting, in virtue of the sixth article 
of the convention just ratified by the two late Grand Lodges* 
that the Union of the said Grand Lodges, to wit — “the Grand 
Lodge of South Carqjina Ancient York Masons,” and “the Grand 
Lodge of South Carolina” is complete, and that the new “Grand 
Lodge of Ancient Free Masons of South Carolina is now ready 
to proceed to ballot for its officers.” 

The Grand Lodge then proceeded to ballot for grand officers, 
and on counting the votes, the following brethren were duly e~ 
lected: 


Thomas W. Bacot, 
Hon. David Johnson, 
John S. Cogdell 
Eliab Kingman 


Jlf. W Grand Master 
JR. W. Deputy Grand Master 
JR. W. Sen . Grand Warden 
W. Jun. Grand Warden 


Rev. Frederick Dalcho Most Rev . Grand Chaplain 


John Langton 
John H Mitchell 
Dr. Isaac M. Wilson 
James Sweeney 
William Waller 
Robert Shand 


Grand Treasurer 
Grand Secretary 
Cor . Grand Secretary 
Grand Marshall 
Grand Pursuivant 
Grand Tyler. 

The two Grand Lodges were then, in open lodge, declared by 
the respective Grand Masters, to be dissolved and forever ex- 
tinct in the following words: 

“The sixth article of the Union between thetwc grand Lodg^ 

et having been carried fully into effect, and the Grand officers of 

W 
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the new “Graad Lodge of ancient Freemasons of Sooth Carolina 51 - 
having been duly elected, and certified under the hands and 
seals of the two Grand Masters, ,and of the other Grand 
officers, and a certificate thereof; delivered to the Grand Mas* 
ter elect, We do hereby, now, in open Grand Lodge, De* 
clare the said two Grand Lodges of “South Carolina Ancient 
York Masons 55 and of ‘ South Carolina ” to he Dissolved and forv 
ever Extisct.” 

The Grand Lodge, (after an appropriate prayer) was -closed in 
ample form, and on the following day, the anniversary of St. John 
the Evangelist, the grand officers Were installed according to the 
ancient forms and ceremonies of the order. 

During the separation of the two* Grand Lodges, the following' 
Grand Masters filled the chair. 

In the Grand Lodge of South Carolina “for the years 5809 , 
5810, 5811, 5812, the Hon. William Loughton Smith, L. L. D. $-c* 
5813, 5814, 5815, 5816, and 5817, Thomas Wright Bacot Esq. 
Post Master, Charleston. 

During the same period, the chair of the “Grand Lodge of 
South Carolina Ancient York Masons” was successively filled by 
the Hon William Smith, one of the associate Judges of South Carr 
•Ima, at present a Senator in Congress; the Hon. Charles J. Col* 
cock, associate Judge, and the Hon. John Geddes, late Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of South Carolina. 

Previous to the Union of the two Grand Lodges, at a meeting 
of the “Grand Lodge of South Carolina,” on the 31st, October 
5817, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

“the period draws nigh, when the Uniok so long and so devoutly 
desired by the members of this Grand Lodge will be consumma- 
ted. When this takes place, the Grand Lodge of South Caroli- 
na, with the burning emblems of the glorious son and moon, will 
be extinguished. Blended with like materials of the Grand 
Lodge of South Carolina Ancient York Masons, they will form 
(we fondly trust, under the auspices of the Grand Architect of 
the Universe) one Grand Lodge of “Ancient Freemasons of South' 
Carolina,” wherein order and decorum will everprevail, to which 
Wisdom, Strength, Beauty, Faith, Hope, and Charity, will ever 
iurnif^ everlastingaupporU; in which nothing will he heard taw* 
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the sweet accentsof brotherly love, harmony and peace; and a- 
«kong whose members shall exist no other ambition or contention 
than the laudable one of performing with alacrity and cheerful* 
-ttess the duties of a Freemason. 

“Previous to the dissolution of this Grand Lodge, and its amah 
gamation with that of South Carolina Ancient York Masons, w# 
are naturally lead, by a retrospective view, to the performance 
«>f certain duties we owe to each other, and particularly to out 
great tight and ^Wcfcthe most worshipful Grand Master, in whom 
we have ever had a bright example of the sublime principles 
.which constitute the excellence and beauty of Freemasonry, and 
of those virtues which, while they dignify human nature, form 
-the charm and cement of social life. 

“Whilst we dwell with peculiar satisfaction and gratitude on 
the recollection of his services in this Grand Lodge, we look 
with no ordinary interest to his future usefulness in that which i« 

be erected; and are at the same time desirous of giving a*£P~ 
propriate testimonial, as well of the great affection we bear him, 
as of the exalted sense we entertain of his merits, and our vene- 
ration of his character as a man, and a distinguished member of 
the craft. 

“Therefore, Rtsohed , That a committee be appointed who shall 
be authorised to procure a superb Past Grand Master's jewel, to 
be ornamented, and bear the name of the Grand Lodge of South 
Carolina, the birth, age, and time of entry of the Grand Master 
into his cjiair, and the date of the union to be formed, and that 
the sum of one hundred dollars be placed in the hands of the 
committee for that purpose, and the same when finished be pre- 
sented, in the name and behalf of the Grand Lodge of South 
Carolina, to Brother Thomas Wright Bacot, M. W. Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of South Carolina.” 

It was further resolved, “that the gTateful asknowledgements 
of this Grand Lodge be tendered to our M. W. Brother Thomas 
W. Bacot, for the zeal, punctuality, and gentleness with which 
he has invariably discharged the duties of Grandr Master, and the 
solioitude always manifested by him for the advancement of this 
<rnmd Lodge, and the promotion of harmony among the craft m 
general.” 
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On the foregoing resolutions being made known to the M. W. 
fraud Master, he addressed the Grand Lodge as follows. 

“I feel sensibly affected by the kind an<} flattering manner ia 
which you have been pleased to express your approbation of my 
conduct, since 1 have been honored by you with a seat in this 
chair. 

“The reflection that this may be the last time I shall meet you 
as Grand Master of this Grand Lodge, now about to be amalga- 
mated with the Grand Lodge of Ancient York Masons, and 
forming anew Grand Lodge, induces feelings and sensations of a # 
peculiar nature ; such, indeed, as 1 cannot now well describe.. 
Had not this meeting been called together hastily, and had time 
permitted, I should have been happy to have given a full express - 
ion to those feelings of gratitude and friendship which the occa- 
sion inspires. 

‘‘The immediate successor of a brother, distinguished for pre- 
eminent talents, and a mind highly cultivated and improved, whe 
had so long, so ably, and so usefully occupied this seat; and whose 
literary acquirements and general knowledge, rendered him so 
capable of diffusing light among the brotherhood; 1 entered upon 
the duties of Grand Master of this venerable body, almost with 
fear and trembling. Confiding, however, in my zeal for the 
craft (of which I have now been twenty seven years a member,)* 
and trusting in a continuance of that indulgence which has al- 
ways been accorded to me by my brethren, whilst acting in sub- 
ordinate stations, 1 ventured upon the arduous duties of this re- 
sponsible, though honourable office, with a determination to ex- 
ert my best endeavors to be useful. 

“If the prosperity of the Grand Lodge, or of the craft in gene- 
ral, has been at all increased, or the benevolent views and objects 
of our institution in any manner promoted, during the five years 
I have been honoured with this seat, it has been more owing to 
the great assistance of those with whom I have been associated, 
than from any individual exertions of mine, however willingly af- 
forded. I must, therefore, be here permitted to present my un- 
feigned thanks, as well on my own behalf as that of the Grand 
Lodge, to our R. W. Brothers Jervis H. Stephens , D. G.M. Cha*. 
Kershaw, S. G/W. and John S. Cogdell , J, W. and to every e? 
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ther Brother in office, for their cordial and decisive co-operation 
in every measure proposed or undertaken for the welfare of oufr^ 
institution; also to our other Worthy and respected brethren 
who have at various times composed and now form this body f 
for their generous support, their exemplary conduct, and their 
ready submission to our rules and regulations on all occasions; 
and 1 assure these, my worthy friends, that I shall ever fondly 
eherish a recollection of their kindness to me. 

“If in discharging the duties of my office, 1 have at any time 
given just cause of offence to any one or more brethren, let him 
•rthem be assured it was never intentionally done. 1 have 
endeavoured, as much as in me lay, never to permit myself to be 
swayed by passion or prejudice, but according to the dictates of 
my best judgement; they will, like true masons and affectionate 
brethren, cover my errors with the mantle of charity. 

“The very flattering testimonial of the affection and Respect of 
this Right Worshipful Grand Lodge, proposed to be tendered 
tome, awakens a lively sensibility and calls forth my utmost grat- 
itude. A bare expression of the approval of my conduct was the 
only reward I ever looked for, or desired. To decline, however, 
an acceptance of this proffered honor, might savour as much of 
vanity as to yield to the object of the resolution. Knowing, 
therefore, the friendly motive which dictated the proposition, 
and duly appreciating the kindness of the Grand Lodge in this 
particular instance, 1 will cheerfully accord with their wishes. 
And whilst this precious emblem of fraternal love will ever awa- 
ken the most grateful and pleasurable feelings, it will be *a con- 
tinual memento of the obligations 1 am still under of performing, 
with exactitude, all the duties required of me as a Free and Ac- 
cepted Mason. 

“Permit me, my brethren, to offer you the wishes of a heart 
impressed with the liveliest sense of gratitude for all your favours 
conferred on me. May you, collectively and individually, enjoy 
the rich rewards of a well spent life! and at the hour when you 
shall be summoned to appear before the High and Great Master 
ef that Grand Lodge above, where alone perfect harmony and u- 
bkm prevail, may each of you be able so to work as to obtain the 
smiles and approbation cf him, without whose special favour we 
febcurin vainP 
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f74 History of Masonry 

In the state of South Carolina Freemasonry has flourished, 
and its benign principles been disseminated, notwithstanding the 
unhappy differences which divided the brethren under the two 
Grand Lodges. 

In 5809, a company styled the “Freemason’s Hall company,” 
was established, and received an act of incorporation from the 
legislature in 6812. The object of this company was to raise a 
sufficient fund for the erection of a Masonic Hall, for the accomo* 
dation of the Grand Lodge and the subordinate lodges in the city 
of Charleston. The company now possess a lot in an eligible sit* 
nation (valued at 10,000 dollars) one hundred feet front, and two 
hundred and ten feet in depth, and bank stock amounting to 4500 
dollars. To enable the company completely to carry into effect 
their laudable design, they are about raising money by lottery. 

A Masonic Hall has been erected by individual subscription, in 
Camden county, by Kershaw Lodge No. 65, which has been sol- 
emnly consecrated to masonic purposes. 

The funds of the Grand Lodge have not heed such, as yet, to 
«dmit of the establishment of charity schools for the education of 
indigent masons, but some of the subordinate lodges have had 
children educated upon their individual bounty. Although no 
public charity schools have been established by the fraternity, yet 
there are several in the state, particularly in the city of Charles- 
ton; and as every true and genuine mason must delight in those 
establishments, which are dedicated to the children of misfor- 
tune, we will notice one. The “Orphan House,” supported chief, 
ly by the city corporation, maintains as well as educates, upon an 
Average, one hundred and fifty children. There is a chapel at- 
tached to this institution, within the same enclosure, where “the 
poor have the gospel preached to them.” This place is open M 
ecery sect and denomination of Christians, on the afternoon of ev- 
ery sabbath, where the ministers of each congregation perform 
divine service alternately, according to their forms of worship. 
In the morning of each sabbath divine service is also performed 
in rotation before the children, by one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the city council. 

In this state there is a Grand Chapter of Royal Arch M&sonst 
which meets in Charleston; a Sovereign Grand Council of Prin- 
ces of the Royal Secret; and a Grand Chapter of the Red Cros% 
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established under the authority of the Sovereign Grand Council 
of the thirty third degree, sitting at New York. 

LIST OF LODGES UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THM 
. GRAND LODGE OF SOUTH CAROLINA,. 
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PUBLICATION OF EXPULSIONS. 

To the Editor of the Masonic Miscellany , 
Companion— -In No. 3 of your interesting work, a doubt is ex* 
pressed as to the propriety of the resolution entered into by the 
Grand Lodge of the' state of New-York, and transmitted to the 
lodges under its jurisdiction, forbiding the publicity of expul- 
sions. Taking for my guide that great lamp presented to mj 
view at the commencement of my journey, there does not remain 
in mv mind the smallest doubt of its strict conformity to the pre- 
cepts both of Christianity and masonry. It would have given me 
great pleasure if the Grand Lodge had gone a step further, and 
questioned the propriety in its subordinate lodges to expel any 
member. In the lodge over which I have the honor to pre- 
side, serious doubts exist in the breasts of some of the members, at 
to the right to expel on any occasion. While on the contrary none 
exists as to the right to suspend even for life. Should a reform* 
ed and penitent brother (like the .prodigal son) return and claim 
forgiveness of such as had published his faults and errors to the 
world, however pure and sincere the forgiveness obtained might 
be, it might not repair the injury done, nor restore him to that 
standing in life, which from repentance and after good conduct 
he might justly merit. St. Paul the Apostle, our brother and 
companion, was atone time the chief of sinners; yet became a 
chosen vessel for our example, and afterwards fought a good 
fight. 

REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING. 

We regret that our correspondent has not furnished, more tn 
detail, the arguments by which he defends his opinions on this 
Subject. Of the right in any lodge to expel an unworthy brother. 
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Tre hare never before heard the slightest intimation of a doubt. 
Immemorial usage, as well as justice to the reputation of the or- 
der and in some cases, an absolute necessity, have in our appre* 
tensions settled that point. But our correspondent thinks it 
would be better to suspend for life. Where, we should like to 
know, would be the difference, except in name? To suspend 
for life is to exclude as effectually and as permanently from all 
the benefits of the order, as if we were to expel. The truth is 
as masons are but frail and fallible men, discipline is as necessary 
in the lodge as in every other human institution. Mercy and 
charity are indeed to be exercised, as far as may be possible 
consistently with justice and the obligations we owe to ourselves 
and to the order j but when a mason has, by gross and persever* 
ing misconduct, forfeited all claim to the sympathies of the fra- 
ternity and brought disgrace upon the order, it is necessary he 
should he excluded from its sapred asylum. And when this ex- 
clusion has justly and properly taken place, it does appear to us 
that every principle of reason and equity requires its extensive 
publication. How otherwise are masons at a distance to be guard- 
ed against the intrusion of the culprit? How is. the world at 
large to be informed that his misconduct is discbuntenanced by 
the order, and no longer attaches ignominy to it? How, in fine, is 
jqstice to be obtained or masonry vindicated? We should like to 
bear the arguments on this subject. Our minds are open to con* 
Tiction, but at present, our opinion is strong in favour of the pro. 
priety of publishing expulsions, when deliberately made, as 
fensively as possible. 


FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM 

T: POWER’S ORATION, . • 

DELIVERED AT WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS. 

*lf it be said we seep the word of promise to the ear and 
break it to the hope, our answer is, that the world attributes te 
vs more than we claim, and then censures us for omitting what 
we never promised to perform. It is the fitness of the Institution 
to the social condition of man for which our claims are made, and 
jot that it is always beneficial. If in partif elar instanees it is i*| 
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effectual, the fault id not attributable to the Institution. There 
are those whose hearts never beat with the rapture of love, 
whose affections never throb to the voice of friendship, whose 
sympathies never vibrate to the cry of affliction, whose sensibil* 
ities never thrill to the melody of joy. It is a waste and sterile 
soil, where silence and desolation dwell; where the rose never 
lavished its beauty, nor exhaled its perfume, and where kind af- 
fections never formed a grateful garlaud. To snch, the most per-* 
feet theory of social duties has but few charms, the highest exam, 
pies of refined intercourse has but little effect, and the clearest 
illustrations of moral sentiment create no strong and fervid emo- 
’tions. Masonry arrogates no pretensions to creative powers. To 
a heart well disposed and passions duly regulated, it presents new 
incentives to the performance of duty, and new motives to lau- 
dable emulation. Whatever effect it may have on moral and re- 
ligious feelings, it secures at least the benefit of fripndly reproof 
under the influence of misguided passions and the delusions of 
prejudice. 

If it be said we admit improper persons, we remind you of 
names as dear to patriotism as to masonry; the names of Wash* 
ingthn, Franklin, and Warren. If charged with the misconduct 
of Masons, we appeal to your feelings, whether the hopes of 
families have not been withered by ^gratitude, and the harmony 
of neighborhoods destroyed by treachery. Is it said that Masons 
betray the high trust they assume? We make an affecting ap- 
peal to your Christian charities, by reminding you, that among 
the little band selected by the Saviour, one denied and another 
betrayed him. This is not said as an apology for admitting bad 
men into our Society, to extenuate the errors of individuals, or 
to deprecate the indignation you feel at the treachery of violat- 
ed friendship or violated obligations. We too mourn the easy 
compliance of Lodges, the irregularities of individuals, the de. 
ffe^tion of friends. We truly wish that all associations, that all 
neighborhoods, that all families, were more circumspect in admit, 
ing strangers to their friendship, and giving them the power to 
sting the bosom that cherished them 1 We should rejoice were all 
men as exemplary in their lives, and as faithful to perform al| 
the obligations of moral and social duty, as the Holy Patron to 
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whom we dedicate our Lodges. The indulgence extended tooth, 
ers, we ask for ourselves. When Charity turns her tearful eye 
to Heaven and deplores the follies of the man, let her willing 
j^and direct the erring Mason. 

It has been supposed we associate for purposes of mere amuse* 
meat, and that sober professions are merely veils to disguise (ho 
true object. It is a charge too unfounded to need labored refu- 
tation, and yet too often sneeringly objected to be wholly disre- 
garded. it is. the business of those who are active and infloen* 
tial, to ask themselves, in the sincerity of their souls, and under 
the imperative obligation they owe the Society, whether they 
have aided a course of conduct subject to animadversion, or, by* 
their reprehensible silence, countenanced measures which have 
thrown upon it such suspicion. Whence arises the objection, 
that mere amusement forms the basis of our association? It would 
•eem sufficient to remind the objector, that century after century 
has terminated, that all cotemperaneous monuments of art hay* 
passed away since its origin, that history which traces the com-* 
mencement of other societies, of the rise and decay of nations, 
has no record of its early formation. It would seem sufficient to 
remind him of the names that are enrolled on our records, who, 
by their piety, their learning, their unequivocal testimony, have 
endeared themselvpg to every true and faithful Mason, to every 
lover of science,, to every lover of humanity. It would seem 
.sufficient to remind him, that men of every pursuit in life, of ev- 
ery grade in society, of every sect in religion, of every feeling 
and principle that diversify human life, have united in our pri- 
vate assemblies and public celebrations. Is it then for such pur- 
poses, is it for the mere wanton sacrifice of time, that Masons as- 
semble? Who that is honest and intelligent can believe that so 
poor a bond could have united so many, and for so long a time? 
If the 'Masonic Institution were founded on the basis of social en- 
joyment only, without the high sanction of religion and morality, 
it might recommend itself to the patrons of mere good fellow, 
•hip, but its influence on individual character, and its consequent 
affects on society would long since have reduced it to that point 
of degradation, to which the wise and the good would never de- 
. jcead. How little would H haye of that. #woui Uwnwi of life 
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that indaces personal reflection and research! How little to im- 
prove the understanding, to subdue the errors of the heart, to 
direct the passions and affections to worthy objects, to elevate the 
soul by the inspirations of religion! How little to teach man 
the dignity of his nature, the obligation of social duty, the high 
and affecting destinies of immortality ! How little to teach him 
fortitude in danger, temperance in the enjoyments of life, and 
scrupulous adherence to justice, in performing those duties to o- 
thefs which are expected from them ! How little to remind him, 
that he is at all times under the influence of that Providence 
which marks him as well in the hour of adversity, when his 
hopes are blasted and his soul made desolate, as >vhen the hon- 
ors of the world, the homage of men, and the pride of great- 
ness, raise his hopes and his expectations to the consummation of 
human happiness! It is not difficult to predict the result of as- 
sociations, without a common bond of interest, improvement in 
science and literature, or the advancement of religion and mor- 
als. They are heartless combinations, inefficient in their pur- 
poses, and uncertain in their effects. Where brilliancy rather 
than profound thought, and wit rather than conclusive reasoning, 
obtain admiration. Where morality is forgotten in giving point 
to a sentence, and religion outraged for a jest. Where it. is ne- 
cessary to supply vacuity of thought by artificial excitements^ 
and cheat the mind into a belief that time has not been wholly 
misspent. Such must be the character, and* such the effects of 
an association founded merely for amusement. 

So far do the principles of our institution disprove the idea 
of abetting mere social glee, that one of its highest objects, both 
in its precepts and emblems, is to inculcate the duties we owe to 
our Divine Creator. It teaches, that our trust should be alone 
in Him, to cheer and support us when the summer of our days 
has passed away. While the flush of health yet mantles the 
cheek, while the buoyant spirits of youth rush in sweet delirium 
to the heart, the pathway of life is smooth and unbroken. Eve- 
ry flower is fragrant for him, and the winds of heaven breathe 
gently to his wishes. But when the withering hand of affliction 
falls upon him; when corroding care and the blasts of disappoint- 
ment pierce his agonising heart; whan his dreams of hap pi nsp 
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are forgotten at the approach of disease, or hurried in the hope- 
lessness of the grave*— then he feels that the bright vision cf 
fancy will not forever sustain his fair hopes, and the eye of faith 
turns to that mild and steady light which shines in our holy re- 
ligion. He has less of the fire of enthusiasm, of the extacy of 
hope; but he has higher security against criminal excesses, the 
effects of disappointment, and the terrors of despair. 

There cannot exist a more wretched being than that man, who, 
by vicious excesses, and improper indulgences, has lost the con- 
ciousness of contumely and contempt, or who has barteied away 
every manly, redeeming purpose of the heart, every free and 
unrestrained exercise of generous and benevolent affections, to 
the criminal allowance of some deadly passion. And when it 
is considered how many have have been drawn into such exces- 
ses by want of some honorable pursuit, some worthy object to oc- 
cupy the leisure hours of life — we feel how much the world is 
indebted to those, who, by their efforts, by their precepts and ex- 
, amples, have caused our duties to be more easily understood and 
more easily performed; It is not true that those who are not 
restrained by religious motives will not regard their obligations 
to human institutions. Pride will sometimes effect what princi- 
ple would never have accomplished, and the fioger of scorn pre- 
vent what an accusing conscience would not have resisted. It is 
therefore desirable to insure the performance of duty, by every* 
tie which can affect the moral and intellectual powers of mao.* 


MASONIC DUTIES. 

The end, the moral, and the purport of masonry, is to subdue 
eur passions, not to do our own will* to make a daily progress in 
a laudable art; to promote morality, charity, good fellowship, 
good nature, and humanity. This is the substance, let the fora 
•r vehicle be e*er ss unaccountable. 


LAPIJES* LITRUJULT MAGAZINE. 


FOR THE LADIES* LITERART K ASAZlJfE. 

OLD BACHELORS. 

Happy they! the happiest of their kind! 

Whom gentle stars unite, fcna in one fate 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend! 

Thox*mf« 

It as too much the custom of that useless, race, who, either 
jfrom choice or necessity, have embraced a life of celibacy, to ex- 
-amine only the gloomy side of the matrimonial picture, draw un- 
, favorable inferences therefrom, and indulge in bitter sarcasms a ; 
.gainst the marriage state. They affect to rejoice in being free 
from what they term, the “shackles of matrimony,” whilst they 
are ever boasting the pleasures and enjoyments of “single blessed- 
ness.” They seem to have adopted the idea, which Shakspeare, 
the master spirit . of his age, has put into the mouth of one of hi* 

f characters, that wedlock is 

«* — — — but % hell, 

An age of discord and continual strife.’* 

I am a bachelor myself, Mr. Editor, and my head is whitened 
by the snow of many winters, which, I may truly say, I have pass- 
ed in cheerless solitude. How I, wbo entertain the most pro- 
found respect for “Heaven’s best gift to man,” and who still gqze 
with admiration upon their fair form* as they flit before me in the 
circling mazes of the dance, became a baihelor, it is unnecessary 
to detail. Let it suffice that I am a bachelor, and that I most 
sincerely lament the circumstances which made me one. Whilst 
I have felt, yea, most sensibly felt, the miseries of such a state, 
I have not been an inattentive observer of its effects upon others 
of the same class. I have marked their feelings and observed 
their conduct, and, notwithstanding their apparent gaiety and 
happiness in public, I have ever found them gloomy victims of 
discontent/ when retired from the world. 

On the contrary , my intercourse with mankind, and my acquaint 
tance in many families, have not only taught me to regard with 
highr veneration the marriage state, but also have convinced me 
that no situation in this world, no pleasure this fleetipg and tran. 
sitoiy existence affords, can equal that condition where domestic 
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happiness reigns, where two kindred souls are united in 4 ®y- 
tten’g chains.” I frequently exclaim with Langhome % 

“O bliss beyond what lonely life can know, 

The soul-felt sympathy of joy and woe! 

That magic charm which makes e'en sorrow dear* 

And turns to pleasure the partaker’s tear!" 

Nature points out the union of the sexes, and the ordinance* 
*f God command it. In the Garden of Eden, Adam was cofcn~ 
manded to take Ere to wife, because “it was not good for man to 
be alone.” 

"HU soul was sad, fair Eden was a wild 

And man, the hermit sighed, 'till woman smil'd." 

If it was not good for man to be alone in the beginning of the 
world, when he was surrounded by all the charms of Paradise, it 
cannot be so now, when the cares and vexations of life arc greatly 
Increased by the introduction of sin into the world. Every bach* 
elor who is candid like myself, will readily assent to this proposi. 
tion, and acknowledge its truth. Celibacy too often sours the. 
temper, makes man peevish, fretful, and discontented, corrupts 
and destroys the good dispositions of his nature, and too often, a- 
1 as Heads him into habits of vice, and the haunts of riot and dissi- 
pation. 

In ancient times celibacy was not as highly esteemed as at 
present, but was attended with many political inconveniences. 
The Romans would not administer an oath to, or receive as a wit- 
ness, any person who was not married. Julius C«9ar, when he 
swayed the sceptre, bestowed favors only on the fathers of fami- 
lies, and Augustus indicted punishments on the unmarried. In 
Sparta, where a primeval simplicity qf manners prevailed, & 
bachelor was regarded as entirely useless, and a burthen on the 
state; and the severe laws of Lycurgus, humbled and otherwise 
punished single men . In this free and enlightened country, bache- 
lors labour under no political inconveniences or restrictions, but 
are free to rove whither they list without incurring any penalty, 
not even the contempt of the fair. Now, Mr. Editor, I am deci- 
dedly of opinion, that the legislatures of the different states 
should pass laws, which would compel them to marriage. The 
interests of the country would be promoted by increasing the num- 
ber of its defenders, and the happiness of the fair enhanced; by 
ftrtoishing them with protectors. 
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No pian who will soberly reflect upon the slate of society, can 
fail to admit that marriage greatly contributes to our happiness* 
Woman is made with more soft and tender dispositions than man 
•he is designed by nature to be his companion, to share his joyf 
and his sorrows, and to remove those asperities which often beset 
his path, and obstruct his way; to relieve his cares when the busi- 
ness and vexations of the world harass and perplex him. He 
who can, after the business of the day is past, return to his fami- 
\y and hold “sweet converse” with the wife of his bosom, is, in 
my opinion, as happy as is attainable in this sinful world. Where 
does the bachelor seek relief from care? where does he find 
real enjoyment? Seek him in his office, his shop, or his counting 
room, and all is dark, dreary, and comfortless. The gaming ta- 
ble, if he goes thither, only adds to his vexations; the paths*of 
illicit love afford no consolation in the hour of distress and sorrow, 
they rather plant additional thorns in his way. It is only in thw 
Society of a w ife, in the bosom of a virtuous family, that true eo- 
joyment is to be found. 

Come then with pie, ye bachelors! Ye selfish votaries of ce- 
libacy ! come and enter the mansion of conjugal happiness, where 
domestic bliss sits enthroned, where female virtue gives life and 
animation to the social board, and cheerful fireside. There shalt 
thou contemplate those enjoyments thy unsocial slate can neveif 
rea’i/.e! There shalt thou behold the husband hang with delight 
ever an affectionate wife, whose countenance is illumined by pure 
and unmixed joy, and who makes her husband’s happiness the crite- 
rion by which her ovv i: 'helings are regulated. There thou shalt 
behold how, with pa' oi.tal pride they contemplate the growing 
promise of their children, : od teach their “young ideas bow t* 
‘•hoot.” Then s!nlt thou reg? et that thy days have been passed 
in a cheerless state of celihacv, a state unnatural to man, and i * 
direct violation of that scripture which saith, “it is not good for 
man to b#» alone.” Come, ye bachelors, take advice from a re- 
pentant brother of your or Jer, an 1 (if ye ran,) take unto your- 
•elves wives become useful members of society, and leave be* 
bind you some memento, that ye bare net lived in vain. 

. OhLANDO* 
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LETTERS FROM TENNESSEE. 

LETTER L 

Nashville, (Ten.) — — 1821. 

Xty Bear Sir, 

The seventh day after leaving yonr hospitable dwellings 
where I had passed so many agreeable days, I arrived at the 
s commercial metropolis of the flourishing state of Tennessee. The 
greater part of the time occupied in travelling, the weather was 
pleasant, at least, it was “what 1 call comfortable,” whilst the te- 
dious length of the way was beguiled by the society of a- 
, musing And intelligent companions, whom f fortunately fell in 
with at Danville; two young gentlemen from your town, one. 
journey to the state of Alabama. 

f cannot speak in very flattering terms of the condition of your 
reads, nor of the industry and attention of the overseers, who, 
ham confident, are appointed to keep them in repair; that is, if I 
Speak sober truth, a virtue by the bye, with which travel-mon- 
ere like myself, are not generally very highly gifted, as may be 
seen fully exemplified by consulting the erudite works of a host 
tf English travellert, who have flown from one extremity of the 
Union to the other with the rapidity of a meteor, which darts 
from one point of the heavens to another. But to return to the 
roads — they are generally rough and uneven, and from the num- 
ber of trees which lie across them every few miles, one would 
suppose that they were seldom visited by the aforesaid overseers. 
We were often obliged either to try the activity of our horses 
by leaping over, or go soberly around them, receiving occasion- 
ally a few scratches from the overhanging branches. 1 wander 
you people of the west who are making such rapid strides in 
the way of improvement, do not devote more attention to your 
highways, which are of so much importance in affording an easy 
communication with the different parts of the country; but when 
I* reflect on the means employed to open and keep them in repair, 
I do not wonder at their wretched condition. Good roads will 
acver be had in any country unless the peisons employed on then) 
*r* paid for their labor* 


? 
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We crossed several large water courses, many of which are 
navigable for a considerable distance, viz, the Kentucky, which 
affords a safe navigation one hundred and fifty miles from its 
mouth, through the most fertile part of the state; the Rolling 
Fork of Salt river, which is navigable only in very high freshets} 
Green River , a fine stream, navigable nearly two hundredmiles, 
and receiving in its course many tributary streams, amongst 
which are Little and Big Barren rivers, both of which we cross* 
ed. All these rivers from their size, afford many facilities ter 
the commerce of the country. 

Soon after crossing Little Barren, we entered upon that exten- 
sive tract of oountry called the Barrens . It presented a very 
different aspect from what 1 had anticipated. From its name, I 
supposed it to be a vast desert, somewhat resembling the deserts 
of Africa, without even a blade of gra&9 to cheer the wander* 
era sight; but how was I astonished, when 1 beheld for the most 
part a rich and fertile soil, clothed with the most luxuriant vege- 
tation, and richly adorned and variegated with flowers of every 
color and every hue. The whole landscape appeared dressed 
in the gayest attire, as if nature intended to display all her 
charms to bid the stranger welcome to this part of her domain* 
Scattered along the road at convenient distances, are many fine 
farms in a high state of cultivation, whose rich productions, (if 
we may judge from the comfort displayed in most of their dwell* 
ings,} amply reward the labor and industry of the agricultural- 
ist. The trees, which are thinly scattered over this district, are* 
it i9 true, rather diminutive, consisting principally of a species of 
oak called Black Jacks . “Groves” of several hundred acres of 
rich soil, are occasionally to be met with, in which the oak, the 
hickory, and the beach rear their majestic heads. 

Contemplating this (to me) singular tract of country, I coulK 
not but wish, that nature had endowed me, as she has endowed 
many others, with the happy talent of accounting for all her ex* 
traordinary and out-of-the way appearances. 1 however, like 
many wise philosophers of the present day, employed myself in 
making many shrewd guesses as to the primary cause of the bar* 
ren appearance of this section; and as every man, whether ini* 
tinted or not into the mysteriew secrete ef philosophy, hta ft 
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Undoubted right to form as many hypotheses at he pleases with 
regard to the operations and appearances of nature, I, philoso 
pher like, formed at least a dozen, but asnoneof them completes 
ly satisfied my own mind, I have no hope, that were 1 to detail 
them, they would satisfy a mind as sceptical as yours. Therefor^ 
in pity to you 1 forbear, and no doubt you will exclaim, “Heaves 
be praised.” 

Whilst examining, however, this vast tract, I was involuntarily* 
led into a train of the most profound reflections upon the original 
inhabitants of the continent of America, and happily came to the 
sage conclusion that this part of it, at least, was peopled by emi* 
grants from ancient Egypt, and that a powerful people once in* 
habited, and great cities once flourished, where a few years age 
was a dreary waste, and now again occupied by a*busy and in* 
dustrious race. Don’t start! That this country was peopled by 
emigrants from ancient Egypt, 1 will clearly demonstrate; and 
that on this spot great cities once flourished, is proved by their 
remains, which are plaiuly to be seen, as some modern travellers 
have seen the ruins of Sodom and Gomorrah in the bottom of 
the Dead Sea. I also believe that the inhabitants, as is the fash* 
ion at the present day, quarrelled amongst themselves, and like 
the Kilkenny cats (whose entertaining story you have no doubt 
heard) fought until they destroyed each other, without leaving 
a single hair to perpetuate the race or tell the melancholy tale. 
Hence it is, that no vestige either written or traditional remains 
of the original inhabitants, to the great benefit of the host of an* 
tiquaries, who, if any written memorial existed, would be de- 
prived of their chief employment, that of making guesses, and 
forming theories which none understand but themselves. What 
a glorious circumstance for printers, booksellers, and bookmakers, 
that these people left behind them so many mounds and ditches 
and fortifications! If it were not for these, how many pens, which 
are now so usefhlly employed, would lie useless on the table! 
How many men who are now engaged in digging up mounds and 
tearing down fortifications, would be obliged to resort te the 
more humble and less honorable employment of cultivating the 
soil ! I remarked above that the section of the country of which 
there been writing, was originally peopled by emigrant* from 
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£g£pt. This opinion, I well know, is in opposition to that of al$ . 
the learned antiquaries of tfve day, but to me it is sufficiently* 
proved, without resorting to numberless other proofs and conjee* 
by an examination of the mummy found in the mammoth 
Cave, described in a letter from Charles Wilkins, Esq. and pub* 
Jished in the first volume of the “Transactions of the American 
Antiquarian Society . n All who are conversant with history, 
well know, that the Egyptians were a commercial people, who, 
an search of articles of commerce often tempted the treacherous 
jn^in. Some of their vessels were doubtless driven on the coast 
of America, and the mariners not knowing how to return to their v 
own country, .determined to penetrate into the interior, and esr 
iablish a 0©w empire It is also well known that the Egyptian* 
were the only people who embalmed the bodies of their dead.. 
The body above mentioned was Embalmed; the Egyptians were 
the only people who understood and practised the art of embalm- 
ing; therefore, the aborigines of this country were descended 
from the ancient Egyptians If you wish for a more logical con- 
elusion, or stronger proofs of the correctness of ray position, yo* 
may search for yourself, or consult some member of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society. 

As the Mammoth Cave was but a short distance from the main 
road, we determined to visit it This great natural curiosity hsp. 
been so minutely and accurately described by Mr. Nahum Ward, 
and his description has been so extensively circulated that I shall 
not attempt one. I will only remark, that as a natural curiosity, 
it is well worthy the attention of every man who admires the 
grandeur of nature’s works. My sensations on entering this drear 
i y and spacious cavern were most awfol. It seemed as if we 
were entering the dread abode of the spirits of darkness. Had 
Virgil lived in “these parts,” he would have made it the 
entrance of Pluto f e dark domain. After advancing some distance 
it required only a little fanciful assistance and a little supersti- 
tion, to have called in review before us, the whole host of infer- 
nal*, with the corps de reserve of ghosts, hobgoblins, and evH spi- 
rits which haunt the imaginations of men. This cave is said to ex- 
tend many miles, pursuing a winding course in the bowels of the 
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ef the hollow of -the earth much sooner and at * lest expense bj 
this passage, than by the tedious and extensive journey he con- 
templates by the North Pole? and would he not be equally sue-, 
eesaful? After remaining several hours in this dark abode, we 
returned to the mouth, and once more hailed the light of bles«e4 
sun. In ibis cave large quantities of salt petre have been man- 
ufactured, but as “war’s shrill clarion” no longer resounds through^ 
our land, it is now only an object of curiosity. 

The Barren* extend from Little Barren to Red river in Tern 
nessee, upwards of one hundred miles. After crossing Red riv-. 
er, a branch of the Cumberland, the land is not very fertile until 
you arrive within twenty miles of Nafhville. You then descend, 
the Bidge into the rich valley of Mansker’s creek, thence t* 
Nashville are many rich and productive (arms. Just before de- 
scending the “ridge” we stopped at Tyree’s. Near this place 
are several mineral springs, which are much resorted to by thb 
fashionables of the neighboring towns during the summer months. 
A goodly number were here collected who seemed to enjoy a. 
good portion of health, but who being tired of dancing and card 
playing at home, came hither to enjoy these amusements more at 
leisure. As we did not find it a place well calculated to dispel 
the demon snmtt, we pursued our journey after remaining one 
night. At one o’clock on the » — ■ ■ we crossed the Cumberland 

at Nashville, and “put up” at the Washington Hotel, “where we, 
found an attentive landlord and good accommodations.” In a few 
days you may expect to hear from me again. 

Far the preseat — Adieu. 

v*s****^ 


AN INSTANCE OF STRONG SUPERSTITIOUS CREDte 
LITY, SAID TO BE AN AUTHENTIC FACT. 

A widow lately at Paris, aged about 63, who lodged in a two 
pair of stairs floor, in the Rue de la Ferronerie, with only a maid 
servant, was accustomed to spend several hours every day be- 
fore the altar dedicated to St. Paul in a neighboring church. 
Some villains, observing her extreme bigotry, resolved as she 
knew* te be very rich to .share her wealth* One of them 
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efccordingly, took the opportunity to conceal himself behind the 
eurved work of the altar, and, when no person but the old lady 
was there, in the dusk of the evening, he contrived to throw a 
fttter just before her. She took it up, and not perceiving an f 
one near, supposed it came by a miracle, fn this she was the 
more confirmed when she saw it signed Paul the Apostle, ex* 
pressing the satisfaction he received by her prayers addressed 
to him, when so many newly canonized saints engrossed the de* 
votion of the world, and robbed the primitive saints of their 
wonted a'doration ; and, to shew his regard for the devotee, he. 
promised to come from heaven, with the Angel Gabriel, and sup 
with her at eight in the evening. It seems scarcely credible 
that any one could be deceived by so gross a fraud ; yet to what 
length of credulity will not superstition carry e weak mindf 
The infatuated lady believed the whble ; and rose from her kneeft 
m transport, to prepare an entertainment for her heavenly guests* 

The supper being bespoke and the sideboard set out to the best 
advantage, she thought that her own plate, worth about £400, 
did not make so elegant an appearance as might be wished ; and 
therefore sent to her brother, a Counsellor in the Parliament of 
Paris, to borrow all his plate. The maid, however, was charged 
not to disclose the occasion ; but only to say that she had compa* 
ny to supper, and would be obliged to him if he would lend his 
plate for that evening. The Counsellor surprised at the appli- 
cation, well knowing his sister's frugal life, began to suspect that 
she was enamoured of some fortune hunter, who might marry 
her and thus deprive his family of what he expected at his sis* 
ter's death. He therefore positively refused to send the plate 
finless the maid would tell him what guests were expected. The 
girl, alarmed for her mistress' honor, declared that her pious lady * 
bad no thoughts of a husband, but St. Paul having sent her a let- 
ter from heaven promising that he and the Angel Gabriel would 
mjp with her, she wanted to make the entertainment as elegant . 
as possible 

The Counsellor immediately suspected that some villains had 
imposed on her; and sending the maid with the plate proceeded 
directly to the Commissary of that quarter. On the magistrate's 
going with him to a house adjoining, they few just before & o'* 
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dock, a tall man dressed in long vestments with a white bear^ 
and a young man in white with large wings at his shoulders, %» 
light from a hackney coach, and go up to his sister’s apartment* 

The Commissary immediately ordered twelve of the police 
guards to post themselves on the stairs while he knocked at the 
door and desired admittance. The lady replied, that she ha4 
company and could not speak t</ any one. But the Commissary 
'answered that he must come in, for that he was St. Peter, and 
had come to ask St. Paul and the Angel Gabriel how they came 
cut of Heaven without his knowledge. The divine visitors were 
'astonished at this, not expecting any more saints to join them ; but 
the lady oveijoyed at having so great an Apostle with her, ran 
eagerly to the door, when the Commissary, her brother, and po* 
lice guards rushed in, presented their muskets, seized her guests 
'and conducted them to prison. 

On searching the criminals, two cords, a razor, and a pistol, 
were found in St. Paul’s pocket, and a gag in that of the Angel 
Gabriel. Three days after, the trial came; when they pleaded 
in their defence, that one was a soldier in the French infantiy, 
land the other a barber’s apprentice— that they had no other d*> 
"sign than to procure a good supper at the widow’s expense — that 
5t being carnival time, they had borrowed these dresses, and the 
tidier having pioked up the two cords, put them into his pock* 
et — that the razor was that with which he had constantly shaved 
himself— that the pistol was to defend them from any insults to 

Which their strange habits might expose them in going home 

■and that the apprentice, whose master was a tooth drawer, mere** 
ty had the gag which they sometimes use in their business. 
"These excuses, frivolous as they were, proved of some avail; 
Wnd as they had manifested no evil design by an overt act they 
frere beth acquitted. 

But the counsellor, who foresaw what might happen through 
Ike defect of evidence, had provided another stroke for them, 
JBo sooner, therefore, were they discharged from the civil pow- 
er, than the apparitor of the Archbishop of Paris immediately 
Jsized them and conveyed them to the ecclesiastical prison. In. 
"ftree days more they were tried and convicted of a most scam* 
jfctao jpofrofttUa ty wsuwog tt toewwJnS ItauMe^ ciaa> 
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ucters, and appearances of a Holy Apostle and a blessed AngdI, 
with aft intent to deceive a pious and well meaning woman, and 
tb the scandal of religion. They were accordingly condemned 
Id be publicly whipped, burnt oft the shoulder with a hot iron* 
and sent to the gaHies for fourteen (years: a sentence which 
^vas in a few days faithfully put in execution. 


EFFECTING ANECDOTE OF A GUAHIBA WOMAN. 

From Humboldt's Travels. 

Before we reached its confluence, a granatic humpiock, that 
rises on the western bank, near the mouth of the Guasacavi, fix- 
ed our attention ; it is called the Rock of the Guahiba woman, or 
the Rock of the Mother, Pitdra de la Madre. We inquired th£ 
cause of so singular a denomination. Father Zea could not sat- 
isfy our curiosity; but some weeks after another missionary, one 
of the predecessors of this ecclesiastic, whom we found settled 
at San Fernando as president of the missions, related to us an e» 
▼ent, which I recorded in my journal, and which excited in our 
minds the most painful feelings. If, in these solitary scenes, ma& 
Scarcely leaves behind him any trace of his existence, it is doubly 
humiliating for a European to see perpetuated by the name of a 
rock, by one of those imperishable monuments of nature, the re* 
membrance of the moral degradation of our species, and the 
contrast between the virtue of a savage, and the barbarism o t 
Civilized man! 

In 1 *97, the missionary of San Fernando had led his Indiaife' 
to the banks of the Rio Guaviare, on one of those hostile incurs 
lions, which are prohibited alike by religion and the Spanish 
laws. They found in an Italian hut, a Guahiba mother with three 
children, two of whom were still infants. They were occupied 
In preparing the flour of Cassava. Resistance was impossible* 
fhe father was gone to fish and the mother tried in vain to fle^ 
with her children. Scarcely had she reached the savannah, 
when she was seized by the Indians of the mission, who go to 
hunt men, like the whites and the negroes in Africa. The moth# 
dr and the children were be and and dragged to the bank of tb0 
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river. The monk, seated in his boat, waited the issue ef an ex. 
pe (lit ion of which he partook not the danger. Had the mother 
made too vialenha resistance, the Indians would have killed her, 
for every thing is permitted when they go to the conquest of soeia 
(a la eonqtti$4a ttpiritual ,) and it is children in particular they 
seek to capture, in order to treat them in the mission, as pottos* 
or slaves to the Christians^ The prisoners were earned to San 
Fernando in the hope that the mother would be unable to find her 
way back to her home, by land. Far from tnose children whe 
had accompanied their father on the day in which she had been 
earned off, this unhappy woman showed signs of the deepest 
despair. She attempted to take back to her family the children 
who had been snatched away by the missionary, and fled with 
them repeatedly from the village of San Fernando, but the In- 
dians never failed to seize her anew; and the missionary, after 
having caused her to be mercilessly beaten, topk the cru* 1 reso- 
lution of separating the mother from the two children, who had 
been carried off with her. She was conveyed alone toward the 
mission of the Rio Negro, going up the Atabapo. Slightly bound, 
•he was seated at the bow of the boat, ignorant of the fate that 
awaited her; but she judged, by the direction of the sun, that she 
^vas removed farther and farther from her hut and her native 
ijountry. She succeeded in breaking her bonds, threw hersetf 
into the water and swam to the left bank of the Atabapo. Toe 
current carried her to a shelf of rock, which bears her name to 
this day. She landed and took shelter in the woods, but the pre- 
sident of the missions ordered the Indians to row to the sl^ore and 
follow the traces of the Guahiba. In the evening she was brought 
back. Stretched upon the rock {la Tiedra de la Madre) a cruel 
punishment was inflicted on her with those straps of manatee 
leather, which serve for whips in that country, and with which 
the alcades are always furnished. This unhappy woman, her 
hands tied behind her back with strong stalks of mavacure, was s 
then dragged to the mission of Javita. 

She was there thrown into one of the caravanseras that are 
called Casa dei Rey. It was the rainy season, and the night 
was profoundly dark. Forests, till then believed to be impene- 
trable, separated the mission of Javita from that ef Sao Ferae#? 

i . 
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which was twenty -five leagues distant in a straight line. Nr 
other part is known than that of the rivers; no man ever attempt 
ed to go by land from one village to another, Were they only % 
few leagues apart. But such difficulties do not stop a mother, 
who is separated from her children. Her children are at Saw 
Fernando de Atabapo; she must find them again, she must exe* 
cute her project of delivering them from the hands of Christian^ 
of bringing them back to their father on the banks of the Gua* 
viare. The Guahiba was carelessly guarded in the caravanse* 
ra- Her arms being wounded, the Indians of Javita had loosen* 
ed her bonds, unknown to the missionary and the alcades. She 
succeeded by the help of her teeth in breaking them entirely f 
disappeared duringthe night; and at the fourth rising sun wan 
seen at the mission of San Fernando, hovering aronnd the hut 
where her children were confined. “What that woman perform* 
ed,” added the missionary who gave us this sad narrative, “the 
most robust Indian would not have ventured to undertake. She 
traversed the woods at a season when the sky is constantly cov* 
ered with clouds, and the sun daring whole days appears but for 
a few minutes. Did the course of the waters direct her way# 
The inundation of the rivers forced her to go far from the bank* 
„ of the main stream, through the midst of woods where the move* 
ment of the waters is almost imperceptible. How often she 
must have been stopped by the thorny lianas, that form a net* 
work around the trunks they entwine ? How often must she have 
swum across the rivulets th^t run into the Atabapo! This on* 
fortunate woman was asked how she had sustained herself du- 
ring the four days ! She said, that, exhausted with fatigue, she 
could find no other nourishment than those great black ants call- 
ed vachacot , which climb the trees in long bands, to suspend on 
them their resinous nests.” We pressed the missionary to telk 
us, whether the Guahiba had peacefully enjoyed the happinesr 
of remaining with her children; and if any repentance had fol- 
lowed this excess of cruelty. He would not satisfy our curiosity? 
but at our return from the Rio Negro, we learnt that the Indian 
mother was not allowed time to cure her wounds, but was again 
separated from her children, and sent to one of the missions oT 
the Upper Oroonoko. There she died, refusing all kind of nont* 
ishraent, as the savages do in great calamities. 
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THE SWEETS OF A HOME. 

The traveller may boast of the climes he bat teeny 
Where wonders of Nature abound; 

May tell U9 of Winter, array’d in her g teen, 

Of Sommer in icicles bound; 

May visit the cities of classical fame 
Alexandria, Athens, and Rome; 

But all his enjoyments deserve not the name* 

Compar’d with the sweets of a home. 

Then be not inflam’d with the traveller’s tale* 

Nor fly from thy country and kin. 

0! think of what fireside-blessings would fad! 

What novel afflictions begin! 

How lonely to wander from village to town, 

A stranger, an alien, to roam! 

How oft must he think of the joys that abound 
With those who are living at home! 

Bow oft must he breathe the sad sigh of regret. 
Reflecting on earlier years! 

What once was his home he may strive to forget* 

But still the soft vision appears! 

When fancy has painted the fields and the yard-* 

The gate, and the brook, and the dome— 

He feels, of a truth, ’tis esoeediagly hard 
To live far remov’d from a home! 

Be mine the delights of the family-fire 
Where Nature is quite at her ease. 

To which of an evening betimes to retire* 

And always find something to, please! . 

% / 
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A r licerty companion lo aing me a song, 

' J me some favorite tome, 

,ltly / epr0reme ” bea rtn in wrong, 

Alt each an the sweats of a Home !. 


Nor. 
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the FIRESIDE. 

V, ]0r * h°ast a life single and free 
Exemption from family care* 

™£7T " e ’ er • h *" be tj «, 

hont a companion or guide, 

i ovmce it is, discontented to roam, 

,ey ' nowr not their own fireside. 

TW life ,-g t 00 short to be wasted away. 

The' n w r ^ 8PeD ‘ With ° Ut friend ; 

Ti e poets have called it a sad wint e ; dar 

Winch speedily dmws to an end * 

-r^^^ofsnow 

1 "s bright visage doth hide ’ 

who a r ,Btbefate ° fth e «-f W 
Who know not their own fireside! 

*Z V T 00 ' d th,nk of * bachelor’s life 
'thout feeling me somewhat oppress’d 

A m and e ring gtar &t the beg( 

Xr^; cW,d ^ andfrien ^ 

‘his o g wn y fi?e a side d ^ d ~ d fc 
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And teach me to wander no farther astray, 

And tell me to make her my bride! 

My soul! in what transport I’d bear her away! 

To sit by our ow r n fireside. 

Jf Heaven should bless me with plentiful store 
My friends should not call me unkind — 

But should it please Heaven that I should be poor, 

It would not embarrass my mind. 

If bless’d with good health, a support we could gain*, 
And love with the poor doth abide, 

This tender affection should banish all pain, 

And hallow our own fireside. 


J5*OR THE LADIES’ LITERARY MAftAElVE. 

( Composed by reqvest .) 

THE SMH.ES OF THE FAIR. 

Ah who would not sing when so kindly invited, 

However uncouth and imperfect his verse? 

A lady’s commandment must never be slighted;-^ 

So here is my sonnet, “for better, for worse.” 

And while I am beating about for the metre, 

I’ll cherish the hope that perhaps I may share 

Those charms, than which nothing on earth can be sweeten 

The kind approbation and smiles of the fair. 

Deprive me of these, and what boon could be givep 
To bring consolation and peace to my mind ! 

No, here I protest, I could scarce enjoy heaven, 

And leave these delightful allurements behind. 

O! what can develop the sweet fascination? 

With female attractions, O! what can compare? 

For man i9 dependant, whatever his station, 

On nothing so much as the smiles of the fair. 

I sometimes have felt like a desolate stranger, 

Alone in the world, without kindred ot friend, 

No father to shield me io perils and danger, 
sister to soothe me when troubles descend^ 



What it it can banish these gloomy emotions 
And brighten my prospects and vanquish despair, 

Enliven ray spirits and alter my notions? 

My answer is ready — “The smiles of the (air.” 

Bnt there is a smile which can bring us no gladness, 

Jt speaks but the language of scorn and contempt; 

It grieves the true friend, drives the lover to madness^. 

From every such smile I would fain be exempt. 

But give me the smile ef ineffable kindness. 

In Ibis I shall ever be happy to share—* 

For he must be struck with incurable blindness, 

Who has not a sense of the smiles of the fair. 

ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA PUBLISHED IN OUR SEP- 
TEMBER NUMBER. 

A h me! this world is wretched grown, 

B y means of those who lie alone— 

* *•» 

E ach Bachelor — k is no joke, — 

D isd&ins the matrimonial yoke. 

F ortune may favor, beauty smile, 

E ten opulence may plead the while, 

L ost to all sense, be terns aside — 

L ove never can the wretch abide. 

O! lovely maiden, baste thy flight, 

W ith scorn this selfish race requite. 

TO JULIA. 

From Julia’s cheek the rosAis fled, 

From Julia’s eye the lustre ’sgone. 

Paleness usurps the blooming red, 

And languor veils the wonted sun : 

Tet Julia’s chetek has charms for me. 

Yet, yet, I bum beneath her eye; 

Fancy can countless beauties see, 

And still excitejbe raptured sigh. 

No vulgar flame pervades my breast. 

No flimsy chains my bosom bind, 

'•My heart retains no fleeting guest, 

love depends on Julig’j a wyf 
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H*he Masonic lodge-room, at Bath, Upper Canada, waa eon— mad 
Ire on the 4th of June last. We are happy however to state, that ttm 
Jewels and furniture were saved. 

A new Freemason’s Lodge has been established at Milford, in Wales 
which was opened a short time a go, and drew together not leas tha. 2000 
persons. After the installation, the Ladiet were admitted to the Lodge, 
and the marbled walls, the star in the east, the full sun m the south, and 
its tnild, descending beams in the west, with the brethren in full Masonic 
costume, had a novel and most striking effect. 

On Thursday, the 19th of July last, St. Alban’s Lodge, No. 60, wm 
installed in the village of Brooklyn, in Queen’s county, New Yoik. 

The following brethren have been duly elected officers for the present 
year:— N 

Emtus Worthington, Worshipful Matter. 

George W. Rogers, Ssmor Warden. Ralph Malbone, Jurior harden. 
George S. Wise, Secretary. Alexander Robertson, Treasurer u 

Abiathar Young, Senior Beacon. Robert 3. Tatem, Junior Beacon, 
J N. Smith and Joseph Watson, Stewards. 

W. P. M. John Titus, and ■■ ■ - ■ Amerman, Masters of Ceremonies. 

W. P. M. Isaac Nichols, Tyler. 


f At the annual meeting of Columbian Encampment of Knights Ten), 
plan, No. 5, held in New. York, on the 20th of April last, the following 
officer* were duly elected for the present year: — 


George Howard, M. B. (-L C. 
Garret Morgan, Gener alissimo. 
John Telfair, C. G. 

Silas Lyon, M E. Prelate. 

B- W. Peck, S. G . W. 

Joel Jones, J. G. W. 


Nicholas Rosse, Treasurer , 
W. F. Piatt, Recorder. 
Edward Higgins, S B. 
Thomas M’Cready, S. B. 
John Niles, Warder . 
JohnUtt, Sentinel. 


On the 27th June, the rorner stone of a Church was laid near Cherokee 
Hill, eight miles from Savannah, which is to be open to all sects of Chris- 
tians. It is to be called "The Church of all denominations.** This liberal 
institution sprang from no particular order of Christians, and it is to be 
oonfined to nope — but it owes its origin to a Society which has always in* 
4£uh*ted liberal sentiments, withont being so fortenatem te meet wit]} 
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them in return — a Society, which, within the last three years has called 
down the wrath of Jhe Baptists of Kentucky, and the Presbyterian* of 
Pittsburgh— a Society, which, whatever be the mystery that surrounds it, 
has been conspicuous for its benevolence, has bound up more broken 
hearts, than any other affiliation— and which owes to the very excellen e 
of its principles, more than any other cause, the long life it h. s enjoyed. 
Keed we specify the Society of Free Mas >ns? The corner stone of this 
temple, tbtis dedicated to the cause of toleration ana benevolence, was 
hud under the immediate auspices of T. tJ P. Charlton, Grand Master of 
the State of Georgia, attended by a large procession of Masons and other 
citizens. It muat be confessed that a more general spirit of liberality 
Seems extending itself among the Christian sects. We understand that 
the Homan Catholic Bishop of Charleston latel} officiated in a Presbyte- 
rian Church in North Carolina — and we have seen in this city the minister 
*f a Baptist Association kindly and courteously introduced into the pul- 
pits of Presbyterian and Methodist Churches. — [Richmond fi. Compiler. 

At a Grand Annual Communication of the Grand Lodge of Tennessee* 
begun and held in the town of Nashville, on the 1st day of October, A. L; 
£821, A. 1). 1821, the follov ing brethren were duly elected and installed 
officers thereof for the ensuing year, via . — 

M. W. Wilkins Tannehill, of Nashville, G. M. 

JR. W. John Ubea, of Sullivan, D . G. M. 

** George Wilson, of Nashville, G. S. W. 

R W. G. Dickinson, of Franklin, G J W 
a Moses Norvell, of Nashville, G. Secretary.. 

*« David Irwin, of Nashville, G. Treasurer* 

Rev*d. John Cox, of N»ahville, G. Chaplain. 

W. H. R. W. Hill, of Franklin, G. S. D. 

“ James Roane, of Nashville, G. J. t)> 

“ John Blair, of Jonesboro', G. P. 

** K. R Dulaney, of Blountsville. G. Martini. 
w Ira Ingram, of Nashville, G» S. B. 

“ Ed. Cooper and D. Robertson, of Nashville, G. Stewards. 

“ S. Chapman, of Nashville, G. Tyler. 

"The Grand Annual Communication of the Graxd Royal Abch Char* 
Iran of Ksstuckt will be held at Frankfort on the first Monday of De- 
timber next, when the annual election of Grand Officers will take place; 
and other important business be transacted. 


The election of Officers of Lex.n^ton Royal Arch Chapter No. 1, wilt 
Dike place at its next stated meeting, on Monday the 2oth oi November. 
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ANCIENT YORK MASONRY. 

If our number for October’last, we gave some account of the> 
origin of the title “Ancient York ’Mason," and traced from au* 
fhentic documents, the history of the craft in England, both an* 
cient and modern, from the time of the first grand convocation 
at York, down to the declaration of American independence. 
We will now devote a few pages to a brief notice of the intro- 
duction of masonry into the United States, and before we sub- 
join any remarks of our own on the subject, we will copy the fol- 
lowing statement from the first chapter of the Book or Cof- 
atiTUtiOFS, compiled under the direction of the Grand Lodge of 
Kentucky, which was originally taken from that valuable coot* 
pend, the “Freemason’s Monitor.” 

“Freemasons’ lodges in America are of recent date. Upon 
application of a number of brethren residing in Boston, a war- 
rant was granted by the right honorable and most worshipful 
Anthony, Lord Viscount Montague, grand master of masons in 
England, dated the 30th of April, 1733, appointing the right 
worshipful Henry Price grand master in North America, with 
ihll power and authority to appoint his deputy, and other ma- 
sonic officers necessary fbr forming a grand lodge; and also te 
institute lodges of free and accepted masons, as often as occa- 
sion should require. 

■ “In consequence of this commission, the grand master opened 
a grand lodge in Boston, on the 30th of July, 1733, in due form^ 
and appointed the right worshipful Andrew Belcher, deputy 
grand master, the worshipful Thomas Kennelly and John 
Hjoann, grind wardens. 

*Tfce grand ledge, being thus organised, eauer tAedesignatk* 

A* 

a* 
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df S*. JbRnV #rand Lodge, proceeded to grant warrants for cow* 
ttitating regular lodges in variou^parts.of America; and front 
•this grand lodge originated the first lodges in Massachusetts, 
New-Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, VH-gioiq, North Carolina, South Carolina* 
*Barbadoes, Antigua, Newfoundland,. Louisburgh, Nova-Scotia* 
^eb^p, Surinam, and St. Christophers. 11 

From, tfeis statement it appears that the first lodges establish- 
ed in the United States were not composed of Ancient York 
Mesons. The first warrant was obtained from the Grand Mas* 
t^rof tyodern masons in England, and from that source origins 
ted lorjg.es ip. almost every pait of the union. It appears hotiv 
ever that before the termination of the revolutionary war, an air-, 
ejgqt Grand Lodge was established in Boston, of which the same, 
^tjiprity gjyes the following account. 

“In, 1765, a number of brethren residing in Boston, who wepe 
<wpfnt y masons, in consequence of a petition tq the grand lodge of 
Scotland, received a deputation, dated November 30th, 1752^ 
rqgsySkpUq Charles Douglas, Lord Aberdotur., then grand ,ma#teiy 
egpsjjjutiog them, a regular lodge, under the. title of, Sf ,A$r 
dffw's Lodge, No. 82, to be holden at Boston. 

^his establishment was discouraged* and opposed by. the, St*, 
John’s Grand Lodge, who thought their privileges infringed by 
the grand lodge of Scotland; they therefore refused tohaye^pg, 
iqJ^,ou fc rse with St Andrews Lodge for several, years. 
“TJ*e w prospeW». state of St Andrew’s Lodge, . soon led. it% 
great exertions for the e<dablishiqfnt of.a% 
ardent, gland, lodge^ in. America; which wps^ soon effected , i% 
Bfgjpn#, b& Jhft . assistance of travelling lodgpft,, belonging ,Uk x th& 
I^tiskasmy, w}m were stationed there. 

izty, the festival of.th* Evanggjfct, w«* c *l** 
brated indue form. When the brethren were assembled** coign 
njjisypa/ewUhe ri^: heppprebta.apd p#s t^wgrstypfcb^Hg^ 
Ejrl^CJNhpmi grand master of matnpa.in* ScotUnd,,d*tq|| 
thg.3Qth of .M^rj 1769,jappftipting Joseph Wgcrgit. tOfh^ ggasA 
mutiyr pfmaspps in Boston, and wittyio one bond red mike o£titd| 
tame, was read, and he was, according to ancient. .usage, duljriiofa 
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•installed the other grand officers, and the grand lodge was at 
this time completely organized. 

“Between this period and the year 1771 this grand lodge 
granted warrants of constitution for lodges to he holden in Mass 
Htacbusetts, New- Hampshire, Connecticnt, Vermont, and New* 
York. 

“In the year 1773, a commission was received from the right 
honorable and most worshipful Patrick, Earl of Dumfries, Grand 
master of masons in Scotland, dated March 3, 1772, appoint 
ing the right worshipful Joseph Warren, Esq. greed master o# 

I masons for the Continent of America .” 

“1777, March 8. The brethren, who bad been dispersed i% • 
| consequence of the war, being now generally collected, they am 

aembled to take into consideration the state of masonry. Being 
deprived of their chief by the melancholy death of their grand 
master, as before mentioned, after due consideration, they pro* 
seeded to the formation of a grand lodge, and elected and inttsAli 
#d the most worshipful Joseph Webb, their grand master 

“1783, January 3. A committee Was appointed to draught rfem 
olutions explanatory of the power and authority of this gran! 
■lod^e. On the 24th of June following, the committee reported 
| as follows, vifc. 

< ‘The committee appointed to take into consideration the com 
duct of thbse brethren who assume the powers and prerogative# 
.of a grand lodge, on the ancient establishment in this place, and 
examine the extent of their authority and jurisdiction, togethe# 
with the powers of any other ancient masonic institution wit hi# 
the saote, b eg leave to report the result of their esamh>atioa» 
IbnoHed oh the following fhets, viz. 

“‘That the commission from the grand lodge of Scotian! 
granted to our late grand master Joseph Warren, Esq. having 
[' dted with him, and of course his deputy ? whose appointment was 

derived from his notnination, being no longer in existence, they 
saw themselves without ri head, and Without 4 singly 
grand Office*; and of consequence it was evident, that not only 
the grand lodge, but all the particular lodges udder its jurisdie* 
tion, must cease to asstihhte, the brethren be dispersed* th#» 
fltanjless go Unassisted, the craft lahfiSh? *jtk Mi taM ifp 
tteaUMtia this part tftk##tr& 
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u *That in consequence of a summons from the •former granft 
officers, to the masters and wardens of all the regular constitu- 
ted lodges, a grand communication was held to consult and ad-; 
rise on some means to preserve the intercourse of the brethren. 

“ ‘That the political head of this country having destroyed aft 
connexion and correspondence between the subjects of these 
states and the country from which the grand lodge originally de- 
rived its commissioned authority, and the principles of the craft 
Inculcating on its professors submission to the commands of t- e 
civil authority of the country they reside in; the brethren did 
assume an elective supremacy, and under it chose a grand master 
and grand officers, and erected a grand lodge; with independent 
powers and prerogatives, to be exercised however on principle^ 
aonsistent with and subordinate to the regulations pointed out iu 
the constitutions of ancient masonry. 

“ ‘That the reputation and utility of the craft, under their ju- 
risdiction, has been most extensively dilTused, by the flourishing 
state of fourteen lodges constituted by their authority within a 
•horter period than that in which three only rece ived dispen* 
tations under the former grand lodge. 

“‘That in the history of our craft we find, that in England 
there are two grand lodges independent of each other; in hcoK 
land the same; and in Ireland their grand lodge and grand mas-* 
ter are independent either of England or Scotland. It is clear, 
that the authority of some of their grand lodges originated in 
sumption; or, otherwise, they would acknowledge the headfroia 
whence they were derived. 

“ ‘Your committee are therefore of opinion, that the doings of 
the present grand lodge were dictated by principles of the clear- 
est necessity, founded in the highest reason, and warranted bj 
precedents of the most approved authority.’ 

“This report was accepted, and corresponding resolutions enn 
tered into, by the grand lodge, and recorded. 

“1791, December 5. A committee was appointed, agreeably 
to a vote of the 2d of March, 1787, “to confer with the officers of 
St. John’s grand lodge upon the subject of a complete masonic 
tjuioo throughout this commonwealth.’ ” 

4&n the 6th March, 1702, the committee brought in theix ^ 
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port and presented a copy of the laws and constitution fbr asso* 
ciating and uniting the two grand lodges, as agieed to by St. 
John’s grand lodge, which being read and deliberately consider- 
ed, was unanimously approved of. 

“June 19, 1792. The officers and members of tbe two grant 
Jodges met in coi junction, agreeably to previous arrai gement%, 
and installed the most worshipful John Citler, grandmaster; 
and resolved ‘that this grand lodge, organized as aforesaid, shall 
forever hereafter be known by the name of The Grand Lodge of' 
the most Most Ancient and Honorable Society of Free and Accept* 
ed Masons for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

“In addition to the. powers vested by charter in the two grand; 
lodges before mentioned, for instituting subordinate lodges, the 
grand lodge of England appointed provincial grand masters , i* 
several of the states, and invested them also with authority te 
grant warrants for holding lodges. 

“The revolution which separated the American -States from the 
government of the mother country, also exonerated the Ameri- 
fan lodges from their allegiance to foreign grand lodges; be* 
eaus«* the principles of masonry inculcate obedience to the gow 
fmments under which we live. The lodges in the several states, 
therefore, after the termination of the war, resorted to the prop- 
er and necessary means of forming and establishing independent 
grand lodges, for the government of the fraternity in their ref 4 
pecti v e jurisd ictione.” 

St. John’s Lodge, originally a grand Lodge of motem mar 
sons, was thus united with the ancient lodges, and continues te 
the present day, under the jurisdiction of one common Grand 
Lodge of the state of Massachusetts, which is recognized as gen* 
nine by all the Ancient York Masons throughout the United 
States. A similar union has been effected in several other states* 
and among tbe rest, as our readers have been particularly in- 
formed, in South Carolina. 

The first lodge held in Pennsylvania was organized in 1734 and 
derived its charter from the grand lodge in Boston. It was of course 
composed of modem masons, as no grand lodge of ancient masons 
existed at that time in Massachusetts. Of this lodge tbe revered 

was the first master. Afterwards, Jiowever, in t$ 
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.year 1764 authority was obtained directly from tie Grand. 
Gotlge of England for forming’ and holding a Grand Lodge fas 
4be province of Pennsylvania, and in September 178«i, at * 
Grand Communication held in Phdarielf hia, it was unanimously 
Unsolved, “that it is improper that the Grand Lodge of Penney lv*~ 
Bta fvhocdd remain any longer uoder the authority of the Grand, 
lodge of England.” An independent grand lodge wa% accordingly 
•rgonined, which has ever since maintained jurindicWoaovor 4fcg| 
tyStiu that state* 


AN ADDRESS 

Co Wgrrm Ledge, Aktchez, on Hbt feWhtfd tf Sir. Jb% 
<h« Eeemgeiirt, December 87, 1820/ by CoWiAb* Mt&o 
Brethren and Friends , 

There is no order of society exhibited in the long cfttaT&gufc 
0t human generations, more a subject of admiration, suspicion on 
speculation, than the one ll have the honor this day to repieseat, 
.Before the unenlightened world, it stands like the Pyramids dt 
Igypt, wonderous anrf unintelligible. 

But the resemblance is soon lost in the contemplation of pu* 
pose or utility; the one a dead mass of inert matter; erected am 
we presume, to perpetuate the power, the vAnity and pride of 
some despotic lord, some mighty potentate, more disposed tt 
display the pomp of majesty, than to promote, enlarge 6r amelia* 
jwtfe flic sphere of homan happiness; while the other more aged, 
lias ever been active in the display of human excellence. Whet 
we look to the nativity of our order, we are taken back to the 
beginning of time; with the great grand-sire of man, tBd rmtf 
m e n ds of Masonry began. In the Garden of Eden commence* 
fee evidence* of a mechanical mind, and the rude efforts of Gee. 
tfietry, the basis of our instiftifron.—Prom that hoary pdriod* 
it has marched down the line of time with a steady And uftd£Vfth 
fhig step, brthe day* of Solomon, It flou ri s h ed hflder dteAflipkee . 
#ftfce wisest and best of men, amfbeoame greatly admired, Ibr tft . 
•Hfity . After tbatsptendkF epueh hr oerr amwfir, this ofdtf. Me* 
eft other Amdme mstttuthme, gr u de tw e u t rariUdd rictrt t wddft 
Rsn^g <rkt wuuig sp wwa waw 




tentrouledby -the dictates of wisdom or hirrhorismi fe m i m .Arif 
it was for a while driven by the sanguinary sword of Mahomet, t* 
the plains of Europe, then rising in intelligence, and watered 
by streams of Christian purity. Here it took new root* here if 
became acclimated — associated with the pure doctrmesef thm 
Messiah, it laid its foundations, so strong in the world, that aft 
fears hare ceased, of its annihilation. 

Thus then, as I have shown that no order of men ha* lived 
a longer life, it is fkir to presume, that an order of such longer** 
ly must have been sustained by its own peculiar electioneer 
)f ighty states and empires have risen, grown up to stupendous 
gower, displayed' all the energy that the genius of man could 
give, yet they have fled away, and hardly a trace of their 
existence is found on the bread face of the earth; 

Rome and Greece, two Republics of ancient renown) dtstiw* 
fuiehed alike, for their fOrmei magnificence and present imps* 
teoce, are yet on the pagee of faithful history; in the library 
they may be seen in description, bet onlhe Tiber or 
tea, they are no moreto'be found. 

Roman* and Qreda* eloquence is> yet asuhjeot of emulation? 
admiration and reverence, hut where rs the* rostrum from 
wfceaee it was delivered or where the beatific advantage flow* 
fcg down the stream of time to posterity; they are alike swat* 
lowed up in the oblivious flood ; but our order, like Noah, floated 
Ce the billows of destruction, survived the deluge, and is borne on 
fie pinions of charity, to high rank amoi.g the institutions of the 
earth. 

When we wish to defend ourselves against the slanders of de- 
y a av 0 4 -accusation, wevcall Washington, to attest oar innocence; 
#hefr we require further proof, we summon to threbar of /trial* 
life' peneandphilosopkic Franklin: should we want ifartberevt* 
dmmeondefimoefoui herald <hay call fVonrvtbfetomb of patriotism! 
fe»iswv»d of Warren* to avenge our^injuries y but, my brethren^ 
fHoeeOtetnn^appeais^are unnecessary It mmot required tedior 
teK^thevasheeorthedukd-*-we are alway*aitned wittr proofi# 
f s siti oe^Wooft.- WhOtvwerewe ebargod with t reason v or rebefj 
iomfl when* were wefhund wanting in any of the»bemgn‘ purpose 
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truth-speaking history, and point the finger of suspicion at a sol** 
ftary fact recorded against us. Despots, cold phelegmatic ty- 
rants, have dared to arraign us at the bar of accusation; but 
the world has seen their charges foiled, and their allegations 
•ontradicied, by the plain and unvarnished evidence of Truth. 
These accusers have been converted by the verdict of an honest 
judgment, into slanderers and detracters; and it is evident that 
their persecution has been produced by a deadly hatred to all 
that is good, wise, or benevolent. Charity, my brethren, is the 
Substratum of our social structure; on that solid foundation cur 
edifice is erected f amidst the casualties of human action, we are 
eften thrown from the heights of Prosperity into the gloomy vale 
•f Distress; the bright sunshine of the morn is often changed 
into a cloudy evening, the gilded palace converted into a dreary 
hovel; these are the the nes of our contemplation; these are 
the subjects of our research. When Poverty has grappled a 
Brother by the hand, we fly to release the hold, and furnish new 
elements for enterprise, emulation, and enjoyment; we take the 
grand rounds of distress, and on our bosoms fall the tear destin- 
ed for the cold unfeeling earth. It is not for us to wait until the 
tries of affliction approach our doors, and, in piteous plaint, im- 
plore relief — our duty leads us far from the quiet haunts of* 
peace, affluence, and ease, to hunt out the hapless child oi want, 
to check the rising sigh if g~ief. arrest the convulsive throb of 
despair, and conduct the wretched sufferer from the dreary 
plains of melancholy, to high and gilded views of pleasing pre* 
epective. 

The ignorant and suspicious sometimes arraign us for oiir free 
iln&generouseonviviality ; but in this they speak blindly : whatever 
We do, we are at least innocent. The breath of slander never 
taints the atmosphere of our Lodge, no one feels the lash of our 
whip, or the corrosions of our malice. When the business el' 
the day is done; feeling as good tpen always do, we give a loose 
to delights which flow from good dee s, and good intentions; 
happy in the station allotted us by the great architect of Crea* 
tion, we pour out in songs of mirth and glee, those feedings whicla 
hrise from a grateful sense of hi* beneficence. Should we pre- 
^r the tor bid stream, cnarged with noxious elements, te the swee£ 
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pellucid fbunt&in which conveys pleasure to the taste and health 
to the body? Should we disdain the rose and pluck the thistle? 
shall we pass the fragrant jessamine, with which nature has so 
beautifully festooned our way, and select the wormwood and the 
rue to deck the bosom of a fair friend, or a fairer self? No, our 
Grand Master, has strewed the field of virtue with sweet uceuted 
flowers, be has given to industry and taste, the rich viands of the 
earth, and Solomon has hidden us eat, drink, and be merry; we 
obey the mandate, but while the board resounds with the cheer- 
ing melody of song, we hold ourselves always ready to be called 
off from our own enjoyments to relieve a distressed and worthy 
brother, and the goblet filled to some noble and generous deed, 
would with still greater pleasure be poured out at the altar of 
benevolence. 

To the fair daughters of the Rib, I now would feign approach 
inspired with that exalted respect, due to their intrinsic worth. 
Your exclusion from our mysteries, may seem to contradict our 
professions; but our’s is not the language of adulation. Your 
own virtues guard you from suspicion, ysur purity of character 
will shield you from detraction, but there is one, among many rea- 
sons, which must be sufficient to suppress your distrust of our 
esteem. 

It is so ordered that man and wife make one flesh, but in the 
the union the man claims to hold the higher rank in domes- 
tic rule; with this pretention, or through the medium of the soft- 
er passions, the cunning and artifice of man might delnde the 
watchful sentinel placed as a guard over your actions, and be- 
ray, as they too often have done, the purity and innocence of 
your sex. It is not woman we distrust, it is man we dread. The 
station you hold in society, the influence you possess, give you 
an ample sphere of action,— -the milder virtues always attend 
your train. As wives you constitute the only geauine link between 
man and happiness. Your bosom is the soft pillow on which we 
rest all our cares, you cheer us in despondency, allay our 
turbulent passions, and lead us from the temptations of evil, by 
the soft, seductive, but imperious voice of love. As mothers you 
plant the first and best seeds of morality in the rising generar 
tion; as woman, y 01 are ever ready to fly to the he we ef diftrety 

Bi 
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apply the balsam of health to the afflicted, cheer the disconso* 
late, and spread wide the blessings of charity. — With these soft 
but brilliant qualities you are naturally endowed : you require 
not therefore the rijgid obligations of compact to display your 
worth ; for your virtues, like the effulgent rays of the sun, continue 
from day to day with undimini9hed lustre. 

4&d now. my brethren, permit me to remind you, that “in youth, 
as entered apprentices, we ought industriously to occupy 
our minds in the attainment of useful knowledge; in man- 
hood, as fellow crafts, we should apply our knowledge to the 
discharge of our respective duties to our God, our neighbours, 
and ourselves; that so, in age, as master masons, we may enjoy 
the reflections consequent on a well spent life, and die in the hope 
of a glprious immortality •?* 


HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY IN NEW-HAMPSHIRE: 

l the year 6733, the right honorable and most worshipful 
Anthony, lord viscount Montague, grand master of masons in 
England, did, on application from several brethren residing in 
IJew England, appoint and constitute the right worshipful Henry 
Price, provincial grand master, over all the lodges in New Eng~ 
lend. 

The first grand lodge in New England was formed in Boston^ 
July 30th, of that year, when the right worshipful grand master 
was dply invested and congratulated grand master of St. John 1 * 
grand lodge. 

On the 7th of December, 5736, the right honorable and most 
worshipful John, earl of London, grand master of England, ap~ 
pointed the right worshipful Robert Tomlinson, provincial grand 
master over all the lodges in North America. 

January, 17th, 6739, the right worshipful Robert Tomliosop 
visited the lodge at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

After the most worshipful grand master Robert Tomlinson, the 
jpost worshipful Thomas Oxnard, lord Colvijl, Hpgh M’Dapieh 
Jeremy Qridley, Henry Price, and Rowe, were duly appointed 
and invested grand masters in New England, by the most war** 
shipful grand master* of England* 
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May 30th, 5769, Joseph Warren, Esq. was appointed grand 
master ef masons in Boston, New England, and within one hun- 
dred miles of the same, by the right honorable and most wor» 
jhipful George, earl of Dalhonse, grand master of masons in 
Scotland. At the festival of St. John the Evangel t. 6769. he 
was installed according to ancient usage, grand master of Mass* 
ehnsetts grand ty&ge. In 6772 he was appointed grand master 
ef masons for tie continent of America, by the right honorable 
and most worshipful Patrick, earl of Dumfries, grand master of 
masons in Scotland. 

After the death of grand master Warren, Joseph Webb, John 
Warren, and Moses M. Hayes, were duly elected and installed 
grand masters by the Massachusetts grand lodge. 

These two grand lodges and their grand masters exercised 
Jurisdiction over the lodges in New Hampshire, until a grand 
lodge was formed there. 

Deputies from the several lodges in New Hampshire, having 
met at Portsmouth on the 8th day of July. A. L. 6789, 

Voted , That there he a. grand lodge established in the state of 
New Hampshire, upon principles consistent with, and subordinate 
to, the general regulations and ancient constitutions of freema* 
sonry. 

The deputies having formed a grand lodge, agreeably to the 
preceding vote, elected by ballot, his excellency John Sullivan 
£sq. president of the state of New Hampshire, grand master, of* 
masons in and throughout the same. 

Thti lodges within the state of New Hampshire, having here- 
tofore worked under the jurisdiction of the St. JohnV grand 
lodge, and the Massachusetts grand lodge, now came forward* 
and took eot new charters from the grand lodge of New Hamp- 
shire, acknowledged their jurisdiction, and gave up their connex- 
ions with the grand lodges in the state of Massachusetts. 

At the October communication of the grand lodge of New 
Hampshire, A. L. 6790, the most worshipful jotn Sullivan, Esq, 
in a very polite letter to the grand lodge, begged to decline serv- 
ing any longer as grand master, on account of the very alarming 
ekte of his health, at the same time expressing hi? high sense of 
honor conferred upon him,. 
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The grand lodge then unanimously elected Hall Jackson, Esq. 
M. D. grand master of masons in and throughout the state of 
New Hampshire. 

He was annually re-elected to the office of grand master for se- 
ven years, when the Divine Architect saw fit to summon him 
hence, from his useful labors of love in this, to “that grand lodge 
that *s far awa.” • 

The grand lodge having been convened by the deputy grand 
master on the 18th December A. L. 5797, in consequence of 
the death of the much lamented and very worthy brother, the 
most worshipful Hall Jackson, grand master of masons in New 
Hampshire, the ballots were taken for a grand master, and fouqd* 
unanimous for Nathaniel Adams, Esq. who was declared duly 
elected grand master of masons in and throughout the state of 
New Hampshire. 

The most worshipful Nathaniel Adams, Esq. was annually re- 
elected for three years when he addressed a note to the grand 
lodge, declining to serve any longer as grand master. 

The grand lodge voted, “That the thanks of the grand lodge 
be presented to the most worshipful Nathaniel Adams, Esq. past 
grand master of masons in New Hampshire, for his unremitted 
attention to the cause of masonry, and hope that he will not with- 
draw his fraternal hand from their support.” 

On the 4th Wednesday of April, A. L. 5801, the most wor- 
shipful Thomas Thompson Esq. was unanimously elected grand 
master of masons in and throughout the state of New Hampshire, 
and was unanimously elected to that office for seven years in suc- 
cession; when, on account of ill health, he addressed a valedic- 
tory note to the grand lodge, declining another election 

For his attachment to the cause of masoniy, for his great exer- 
tions to introduce a regular system of lecturing and working, 
and to exterminate the petty distinction of ancient and modem 
masonry, his name will ever be revered in New Hampshire. 

Grand Master Thompson early showed a disposition to intro- 
duce order and regularity into the subordinate lodges; for tbi* 
purpose the regulations of the grand lodge underwent a com- 
plete revisal in 5803. 

December 12, #804, he summoned the Colombian lodge, he- 
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fore the grand lodge, to answer for unmasonic conduct; a trial 
took place, which eventuated in the expulsion of that subordi- 
aate lodge. 

In 5805 he commissioned a grand deputation to visit all the 
subordinate lodges in the state, to inquire into their proceedings f 
and to exemplify the Prestonian lectures in each lodge. At the 
same time he instituted a grand course of lectures, at which all 
.the lodge* were required to be represented; such was the suc- 
cess of this plan that in 5807 every lodge in the state was com- 
pletely competent to work. It w as then ordered that no charter 
should issue from the grand secretary’s office, till a certificate 
was filed, proving the officers^of the new lodge perfectly qualifi- 
ed in the lectures and the mode of work resulting therefrom. 

December 5805, the grand lodge received an act of incorpora- 
tion from the legislature of the state. 

It has been the constant aim of the grand lodge of the state of 
New Hampshire, to establish an uniform mode of working 
throughout the United States; and for that purpese they bawe 
repeatedly urged the necessity as well as the propriety of call- 
ing a grand masonic convention at the cily of Washington; but 
they have uniformly objected to a superintending national grand 
lodge. 

As a stepping stone towards the completion of this grand de- 
sign, ^inr 5805, the grand master of New Hampshire requested the 
grand lodge of Massachusetts to appoint delegates to meet others 
from the grand lodge of New Hampshire, to establish an uni- 
formity of working aad lecturing in those two states. 

The delegates met at Newburyport in December and accom- 
plished the object of their mission. 

At the festival of St. John the Baptist, 5807, the corner stone 
of St. John’s church in Portsmouth was laid in ample form, by 
.the grand lodge, a large silver plate with the coins and medals 
jof the age was deposited. 

In 5807, the grand lodge established the January quarterly 
communication, as the general assembly of the grand lodge, and 
ordered, that all important business should he referred to that* 
communication. 

In 5808—9, and 10, general Clement Storer was unanimous!^ 
^elected grand master*. 
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Jo 5808, the regulations of the grand lodge underwent some 
alterations, thereby making the grand wardens elective; trans- 
ferring the election of officers from the April communication 
to the general assembly of the grand lodge in January, and ren- 
dering unnecessary the approbation of the April communication 
said June festival to all near laws. 


INDEPENDENT MARK LODGES. 

To the Editor of the Masonic MisctttAirt*. 

Companion, 

Some doubts having been expressed in m Independent Mart 
Lodge, of which I am a member, upon a subject which I deem of 
no small cop/equence, I take the liberty to request your opinion 
and that of other well informed masons, in the pages of yourval- 
liable Miscellany. Some masons of bigh standing in the lodge 
<p which 1 have referred, have expressed their decided opinion 
4hat from th$ decision of a Mark Lodge, expelling, suspending, or 
censuring a brother, there can be no appeaL They found this 
opinion upon the circumstance that there is no Grand Lodge of 
that degree and that the Grand Royal Aroh Chapters from which 
the charters of Mark Lodges are obtained, never hold their 
xneetings in the Mark degree, and cannot therefore try a Mark 
Master Mason. From this -opinion I have with great deference 
dissented, although the high respectability and elevated masonip 
standing of those by whom it has been expressed, almost compel- 
led me to yield it my assent. 1 should be glad therefore to hekr 
the opinions of well informed Royal Arch Masons at a distance, 
and will thank you to notice the subject in the next number of 
ypor Miscellany. Yours ^c. 

A MARK MASTER. 

Remarks oft tre preceding. 

We cannot regard this question as one of the least doubt or 
difficulty. The reasons assigned by our correspondent for the 
opinion expressed by the' respectable masons to whom hie alludes, 
do not appear to us very well calculated to convince. A Mark 
Lodge is unquestionably amengWe for all its proceedings to the 
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Grand Chapter from which it derived its very existence. All it* 
decisions must therefore be liable to appeal, and may* on appeal 
be-reversed by the Grand Chapter. Such is the uniform practice* 
so far as oar information extends, and such, in our opinion, ought 
it to be. The Grand Chapter, it is true, does not hold its meet. 
mge in the mark degree, but we do not see the propriety of the 
inference drawn from this circumstance. As well might it be 
said that the Qrand Lodge, holding its meetings in the Master 
Mason’s degree, could not take cognizance of the proceedings of 
a subordinate lodge in relation to the conduct of an Entered Ap. 
prentice. Yet this is an idea, we believe, that never was ad vane* 
ed by any one, and that probably never will be seriously defend- 
ad. The Grand Chapter certainly has, at all times, the con* 
troul of its subordinate Mark Lodges as well as of the Royal 
Arch Chapters under its jurisdiction. It can at any time arrest 
the charter which it has given, and in our opinion it hence con* 
clusively follows, that it may revise the decisions of Independent 
Hark Lodges, created by itself, and reverse such as are deemed 
erroneous Am thif-subject we have not the slightest doubt, but 
we shall be glad to see in detail the arguments of those who difc 
fer from ns in opinion. 


THE MASONIC LECTURER, 

AO. III. 

Every additional step in masonry is calculated, if properly tak^ 
an, to impress more and more strongly upon the attentive and con- 
siderate mind the value of the institution, and the beautiful man* 
f/tr in which its admirable lessons are taught. The fellow- 
eraft^s degree is, however, by many lodges treated with much less 
pespeef than its intrinsic merit deserves. The second section 
of the lecture, and a great proportion of the ceremony, are often 
flflptte d altogether, and the candidate is suffered to pass with 
^ply a slight acquaintance, and perhaps none at all, with the 
anjl excellencies of thia beautiful degree. How of- 
ten istfre zealous nQvjpi$te, lyhose love of novelty has lieen grat* 
jKW» whose attention h$s been arrested and delighted by 
cerejBMuas *f initiatisa, disappointed and depro»«^6b pan* 
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Jng through what is erroneously called the fellow-craft’s degree! 
Scarcely a new idea is advanced, scarcely an addition is made 
to what was before known and understood. The landmarks, it is 
true, so far as forms and tests are concerned, are not grossly de- 
parted from: hut the candidate secs nothing, m the mysteries 
Which are presented to his view, illustrative of theusefkl lessons 
he had been led, by a perusal of his Book ot Constitutions, to ex* 
pect in this degree. He hears nothing of the peculiar value of 
peace, Unity, and Plenty, he is introduced to no familiarity with 
the orders of Architecture, nor doe3 he perceive any thing to di* 
rect his attention to the science of Geometry. 

I do not know that such neglect of the most important parts of 
£he second degree, is now general in our lodges. It was, a few 
years since^much more prevalent than it is now. Many a master 
of a lodge could not then tell, why the arts and sciences, the sen. 
ses of human nature, &c. were alluded to and descanted upon in the 
Book of Constitutions underthe head ofthe Fellow Craft’s degree, 
ratherin any other place. Nothing in the ceremony, as it used 
to he generally practised in Kentucky, and as it is still practised 
in some lodges, led the mind to contemplate those subjects. Re- 
cently, however, a great reformation and improvement have tak- 
en place, and it is hoped that the Fellow Craft’s degree will 
soon be restored, universally, as it now is partially, to the high 
rank it so justly deserves. 

How admirably does the accomplished master of a lodge lead 
the candidate for the second degree into the interior of the 
Masonic Temple, point out the objects worthy of his attention, and 
direct him to the contemplation of their meaning and allusion f 
"Passing from operative to speculative masonry, he explains those 
moral and scientific lessons, which are so beautifully taught in the 
ceremonies of this decree. Here we are led “te view with rev- 
erence and admiration the glorious works of the creation, 
and are naturally inspired with the most exalted ideas of the 
perfections of our Divine Creator.” Here we are instructed like- 
wise in the principles of architecture, are taught the value and 
Velative importance ofthe senses with which we are endowed, and 
are introduced into the extensive and delightful fields ofthe sev- 
arts and sciences. As the Book of Constitutions very justly 
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remarks in speaking of this degree, “here practice and theory 
join, in qualifying the industrious mason to share the pleasure 
which an advancement in the art must necessarily afford. Lis* 
teaing with attention to the wise opinions of experienced crafty 
men, on important subjects, he gradually familiarizes his mind 
to useful instruction* and is soon enabled to investigate truths o 
the utmost concern in the general transactions of life.” This 
however is true, only when the degree is ably and thoroughly 
copferred, and the lessons* contained in the lecture unfolded to 
(he candidate. I trust therefore that the masons of the west 
will feel the importance of a familiarity with every part of the 
lecture, and will not remain satisfied, as I fear too many have 
done heretofore, with a knowledge of the first section only. The 
lodge rooms ought to be properly prepared with the requisite 
apparatus for intrpducipg the candidate into the interior of the 
temple, and for exhibiting to his view all those objects, property 
belonging to the degree, which are calculated to impress upoi) 
his mind the appropriate lessons. A trifling expense would 
be sufficient for this purpose, and the satisfaction and advantage 
would be very considerable. 

It must hewevei be admitted, that, valuable as the Fellow 
Craft’s degree certainly is, and abounding as it does in useful and 
interesting instruction, it nevertheless shrinks into compaiative 
insignificance, when placed in competition with that of the Mas- 
ter Mason. Masonry is a progressive science, and it is natural to 
expect, that the degrees, as we advance, will increase in digni- 
ty and importance. While therefore the Fellow Craft feels the 
value of the wages to which be is |entitled, he ipay with pro. 
priety he taught, that when he shall be raised to the more ele- 
vated standing of a master workman, his compensation will he 
proportionally increased. Although he is now advanced some* 
^bat beyond the threshhold, he is yet to be admitted within the 
saxctooch of the masonic edifice. 

A great fkult in the practice and regulations of our ledges, to 
which fhave already, more than once, alluded, is the precipita- 
tion wjth which ad aspiring candidate may advance from one 
j^egree to another, I would not recommend the requisition of 
^ny.ftpecjfied time to elapse between the deg^eef* but it is cer- 
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fainly proper that do one should be advanced, before he has 
made himself familiar with all that he ought to know in the de* 
free he has previously taken. This rule, if strictly adhered to, 
would produce the most salutary effects. Not that 1 would expect 
every mason to be qualified to act as master of a lodge. Many, 1 am 
jaware, ha ve # neitherthe time nor the prt requisite attainments, to 
enable them to become thus proficient. But I would require of 
every one some acquaintance with all the essential and most 
important particulars. I would not Confine the examination for 
the master’s degree to the first section of the Fellow Craft’s lec- 
ture, but would instruct the candidate also in the prominent parts 
of the second section, and would insist on his examination, ex- 
cept incases of extreme emergency, in open lodge. An adhe- 
rence to this coirrse would insure a greater degree of skill, and 
more genuine masonry, than is now to be found in our lodges. It 
would be better for the individuals, and would greatly promote 
the interests of the Craft. 


DEDICATORY ODE, 

Written by a Young Lady and sung at the dedication of the ndh 
Masonic Hall in Boston * 

While Wisdom, Strength, and Beautt aid, 

To raise this temple and adorn; 

Most precious Gold is here display’d 
With Gems refulgent as the Morn. 

* The Hall is at the easterly end of the old State House, being that 
part of i< once oooupied by the Senate of Massachusetts, with the addi- 
tion of about six feet to the length. The wainscoated walls r emai n as 
they were at first finished. The windows are richly hung with curtains 
of red trimmed with black. The canopies over the seats of the master 
and wardens aro of the same materials snd colours. The oriental chair 
is a superb piece of furniture; the frame of mahogany, the seat and back 
of crimson velvet/ and the top of the back is a r ising vu n, with 
Ike usual motto. The finishing and decorations of the Hall gener- 
ally evince the taste and drill of the architect and the superintend- 
ing committee. There is a smallar hall on the same floor in- 
tended for a lodge room, and two antichamber*, between the halls. $ 
is Intended to finish the upper story for refresh mentand lecture room. 
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Now let us ’wake a song of joy, 

Not vain our hopes nor vain our skill* 

If the blest emblems we employ 

Lead us to know Beaven’s Holy will. 

A light precedes the sacred Word : 

The Bread confess’d of life the stay 

Is ?st before the altar pour’d 

With Wine, whose power can grief alltf£* 

Here too the sacred Oil is shed, 

With joy that makes the face to shine>; 

We freely give the Word, the Bread, 

The Unction and the choicest Wine. 

And now my worth of low degree, 

Unite with that exalted high; 

The varied notes will all agree, 

Joined in the sweetest Harmony* 


MASONIC ODE. 

Before revolving years began, 

The whole creation’s glorious plan, 
Almighty wisdom laid; 

But till th’ appointed time should pass, 

A void, deformed, chaotic mass, 

The universe was made. 

Nor yet had dawn’d the sacred light, 

But o’er the world, primeval Night, 

Held undivided sway: 

•‘Let there be light,” the Almighty spoke; 
As the first beam through chaos broke, 

He bless’d the heavenly ray. 

Then starting from confusion’s bed 
Young order heav’d his beauteous head, 
And the first Day Spring hail’d. 

Twa* then the rosy hours were bong 
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That, blushing, led ffre orient Morn, 

And nature’s face unveil’d. 

Then, first the teeming earth appear’d; * 

Then, first the heavenly veil was rear'd*. 

And fill’d with glory’s blaze; 

On high the Ruling Lights were hang. 

While Angel to Archangel suri£, 

Th’ Almighty master's praise. 

His Wisdom saw that all was good, 

Beauty with Strength united stood, 

In harmony combin’d. 

The gloomy reign of Night was o’er, 

Hoarse discord’s voice was heard no more* 

Disorder stood confin’d. 

’Twas thus the Human Race remain’d, 

In hopeless bonds, by Passion chain’d 
To ignorance and guilt, 

’Till after many a rolling age, 

When the Wise Bing and Tyrian Sage, 

The Holy Temple built. 

Then intellectual Darkness coat’d— 

Jfajestic in the kipdliag Ee*t, 

The Sun of Masons- shone. 

Thence to the West the Light be shed, 

To us the bright effulgence spread, 

To Masons only known. 

Thou, who didst into being call, 

Yon rolling orbs, this earthly ball* 

Thou had’st thy light to shine, 

For this,— for all thy mercies, Lordf 
But chiefly for thy Holy Word , 

Eternal prattS W tbfttfc. 
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LETTERS FROM TENNESSEE. 

v LETTER H. 

Nashville, Tews. — ■» 

jtfy Dear Str, 

The state of Tennessee is situated between 35* and 36* 
30' north latitude, and enjoys a mild, temperate, and healthy 
climate. It is watered by many large rivers, the principal of 
which are the Tennessee and the Cumberland. The Tennessee, 
is one of the largest tributary streams of the Ohio, into Wh kb 
it discharges itself about sixty miles above its confluence with 
the Mississippi. It rises in the state of South Carolina, and re-' 
ceivesm its course, the Holstein, Clinch, French Broad, Tellico,- 
Hiwossee, and Duck rivers, besides many smaller streams, ft 
is navigable for large vessels to the Muscle Shoals, and above, 
for smaller vessels, several hundred miles. The lands border* 
iag on this river, in the states of Alabama and Tennessee, art' 
admirably calculated for the culture of cotton, and are rapidly 
settling. 

The Cumberland river rises in the state of Kentucky, and 
pursuing a very serpentine course, running sometimes in Ken- 
tucky and sometimes in Tennessee, discharges its waters into 
the Ohio, about 1 100 miles betow Pittsburgh, and twelve above 
the mouth of the Tennessee. Nine months in the year it is baviga** 
Me for keel boats to Nashville, and in the winter and spring 
tides three or four hundred miles above. On the banks of thin 
river, two hundred miles above Nashville, are extensive coal 
banks. Considerable quantities of this valuable mineral have, 
keen brought to Nashville, and it was used during the last winter 
m several private families for fuel. The principal tributary 
etreams of the Cumberland are the Cany Fork, Harpeth, Stoned 
river, and Red River, neither of which is navigable except m 
very high freshets. 

The soil of this state is much diversified, but in both the east* 
ertta&rf western parts are large tracts of fait rate land ; tha^i* 
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mediately around this place is equal in fertility fr> any in the 
great valley of the Mississippi, affording to the industrious hus- 
bandman, every kind of grain and vegetable in abundance. Not- 
withstanding the mildness of the climate and the fertility of the 
soil, on my journey to this place I met several men removing 
with their plunder (which appeared to consist of their wives 
and half a dozen sturdy, white beaded urchins) to the frost, 
bound regions of the Missouri. No people in the world possess 
the same active, adventurous, and enterprising spirit as the A- 
mericans. A journey of one thousand miles, through trackless 
forests, is to them as a journey of a day to others. Cutting 
down trees and opening farms, appear to be a sort of amuse- 
ment, for no sooner are they settled, than they sigh again for the 
sylvan shade, and mounting their wives on horseback, or in a 
one horse cart, off they go in search of new forests. Strange in- 
fatuation! What an unaccountable propensity for a wandering 
life! I shall not be surprised if in a few years 1 hear of some of 
them having pitched their tents beyond the rocky mountains. 

In this state, as well as in Kentucky, many persons are now 
living who have seen the great valley of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi nothing but a howling wilderness, where the wild and untu- 
tored native wandered free and uncontrolled, seekinga precari- 
ous existence from the chase. They have seen the settlements 
of thc^whites desolated and laid waste, one after another, by the 
inroads of the Indians; they have beheld their houses in flamer, 
their wives and children slaughtered by the ruthless hands of 
those, .whose breasts were seldom moved by the emotions ef pi- 
ty. They have lived to see this same wilderness “bod and bios- 
sonfas the rose,” populous towns and cities occupy the places of 
the Indian wigwam, and the arts and sciences flourish and ex- 
tend their salutary influence; rivers, on which, within their re- 
collection, was only seen the light bark canoe of the Indian, now 
bear upon their capacious bosoms large vessels freighted with 
the productions of every clime. All these things have been 
witnessed in the short space of half acentuiy. In the language 
of Domine Sampson, how pro-dig-i-ous! 

Those who were, and still are, quietly seated beyond the 
jasge of mountains, which separatee the eastern from the western 
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part of this vast empire, (or republic, if the term suits you bet- 
ter) enjoying the comforts of domestic ease, and a cheerful 
fireside, know little of the hardships endured by those adventu- 
roos spirits, who first crossed the mountains, aod ventured to op* 
pose hordes of savages, with their tomahawks aplifted to destroy, 
and whose known mode of warfare spared neither age nor sex. 
He who freely converses with the first settlers, and hears from 
their own lips the history of their sufferings, cannot but admire 
and applaud the courage and resources in those perilous times. 
He cannot but admire that fortitude aud resolution, which ena- 
bled them successfully to withstand such “fearful odds” as the 
number and character of the enemy, and the situation of the coon" 
try presented. 1 Have heard many interesting anecdotes, and 
many accounts of personal valour, which wosld do honour to the 
* most heroic times of Greece and Rome, or the most splendid'era 
of chivalry. These 1 will reserte for your fireside. Many of 
the early settlers, after overcoming all the obstacles which 
stood in their way, have met their reward in the grateful feel- 
ings of their countrymen, (not in the gratitude of the government, 
that is a virtue which enters not into its competition,) and in the 
wealth they have acquired. Many of them lave paid the last 
debt to nature; but no proud monument marks the spot where 
their ashes repose; the green leaf alone coven their remains. 
History will no doubt rescue their names from oblivion, and faith* 
iblly transmit to posterity the record of their heroic deeds. 

“How sleep the breve who sink to rest. 

By til their country’s wishes West! 

When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 

Returns to deck their bellowed mould. 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod. 

Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod.” 

* '* * * # * * 

* • # * o * « * 

Jarewoll. 

* * * * * 
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THE TYROL WANDERER. 

£The following narrative is published by one, who says that it was his 
practice to note down whatever he saw and heard, that was extraordi- 
nary, in his travels— and that being at the City of Washington. he took 
an account of die singular adventures here related, from the man bim* 
then resided in that cit& where he supposes him still to re? 

V4ej 

Gerraflio Probaaio Santuari was born at a village near Trent it* 
the Tyrol, on tbe 21st of October, 1772. He was brought up in 
eon of the schools of that country, in which part of ihetaumesV 
time is devoted to literature, and part to the exercise of the ag" 
xicultural and mechanic arts. He was then sent to college for tbe 
purpose of being educated for the Romish church, but not liking 
his occupation or prospects he renounced his theological studies) 
aa<f, young a 9 he was, became a Benedict instead of a monk* 
His first emptojmtnt, after hirmarriage, was as a surveyor of 
land. Shortly afterwards however, when Joseph the. Second or- 
dered an expedition agahwtthe Todsa, be eateredAheerroy under 
'Landun, and marched to Belgrade, after which he sustained bis 
•hare in the siege of Mantua. After the. capitulation of thafa* 
ty he deserted from • the Austrian army to avoid tbeconsequeaee* 
of a duel in which he had been involved- The famishment' fr* 
•Uch ti crime, according to the rules of theAuflleian military codfe, 
is death. He joined tbeFnmchat Milan, and weotfcy t^oeatt 
of Carlo Hassandra, but growing weary of tbeeuBpsciott which 
attached to him as a spy, he poisoned the guards by administering 
to them opium in their drink, Mid escaped to a . village in the 
•outh of S» itzerland. Here, to avoid detect**, he assumed the 
name of Joan Eugena Leltendorfer, arid having sent word to his 
family how he was situated, they sent him a remittance, with 
which he purchased watches and jewelry, and travelled as a 
pedlar through France and Spain. In this capacity -he arrived 
at Toulon, where h*r terror and his necessities induced him to 
' embark on board a vessel which was bound for Egypt. After 
his arrival he wandered onto Cairo, where tbe French forces 
were then quartered, under the command of Menou, and to the 
agricultural and economical projects of the Institute he rendered 
Considerable aid. In the mean time our forces landed, and after 
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the victory, which the life of Abercrombie dearly purchased 
he conceived that things were likely to take a change, and de- 
serted without scruple to the British army. The English offi- 
cers encouraged him to open a coffee house for their entertain* 
meat, and he goon collected a sum of money which his enter- 
prising spirit induced him to expend in the erection of a theatre, 
where the milkaiy amateurs used to perform. Here he marri- 
ed a Coptic woman. On the departure of the English, he found 
ft necessary to retire from Alexandria; and abandoning his wife, 
child, and property, he arrived, after an ordinary voyage, at 
Messina, in Sicily. At that place, being out of employment, 
and utterly destitute of resources, he entered as a novice in a 
monastery of Capuchin friars, and he practised their discipline, 
and enjoyed their bounty, until an opportunity offered of running 
away, of which with his usual alacrity, he availed himself, and 
sailed for Smyrna. He soon reached Constantinople, where be 
was reduced to the last extremity of want, having wandered a- 
boutthe city fer' three days and three nights without food or 
shelter. At length meeting a Capuchin friar, he begged of him 
a pack of cards and a pistol, and with the aid of these he exhib- 
ited tricks, which in some measure retrieved his desperate for- 
tune. . About this time Bruhe, who commanded the French army 
at Milan, when he' made his escape, arrived at Constantinople as 
the French ambassador; and fearing that he might be recognis- 
ed by some of the diplomatic suite, he enlisted into the Turkish 
service. Two expeditions were then on foot; one against Pass- 
wan Ogflou; in Bulgaria, the other against Elfi Bey, in Egypt. 
He' joined the latter, and on the defeat of the Turkish detach- 
ment to' which he belonged, saved his head by betaking himself 
to the desert, and courting protection from the Bedouin Arabs. 
After this unfortunate expedition, he contrived to make his way 
backtu Constantinople and endeavoured in vain to procure from 
the Russian minister a passport into Muscovy. His next attend* 
was to obtain re-admittance into the Turkish service, in w 

Oi j* 

proving unsuccessful, he assumed the habit and characf' 
dervin. These are the functionaries of religion, ^ wa y® 
combine with their sacerdotal duties the office of / *y** c * an 
eanfuret. To beinitiAted into this, order he qp^ a formal re* 
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nunciation of Christianity, denounced its followers for the wrongs 
and injuries they had done him, professed the Mahometan faith 
in due form, and to show that he was in. earnest, circumcised 
himself. This being accomplished, he then joined under the 
new name of Murat Aga, a caravan for Trebisond, on the south- 
ern shore of the Black sea. On the way he practised his pro- 
fession by giving directions to the sick, and selling, for consider- 
able sums of money, small pieces of paper on which were writ- 
ten sentences from the Koran in Turkish, which he pretended 
to sanctify by applying to the naked shaven crown of his heads 
At Trebisond he was informed that the Bafihaw was dangerously 
ill, and threatened with blindness; and he was called upon in? 
stantly to prescribe for this grand patient, which, however he re- 
fused to do, unless he was admitted into his presence. To this 
sovereign presence he was accordingly conducted through files 
of armed soldiers and ranks of kneeling officers. Having ar- 
rived in the sick chamber, the dervise displayed all the pomp 
and grandeur of his calling, by solemnly invoking God and the 
Prophet. He next proceeded to inquire under what disease the 
Bashaw laboured, and found that he was afflicted with a fever, 
accompanied with a violent inflammation of the eyes. Judging 
from the symptoms that it was likely he would recover both 
health and sight, he boldly declared it to be God’s will that both 
these events should happen after the next new mokm, provided 
certain intermediate remedies should be used. Then searching 
the pouch containing his medicines and apparatus, he produced 
a white powder, which he ordered to he blown into theBashaw^i 
eyes, and a wash of milk and water to be frequently applied at 
terwards. Sweating, by the assistance of warm drinks and 
blankets, was likewise recommended. He was well rewarded 
both by money and presents ; and the next day departed with 
the caravan toward Persia, intending to be nine or ten days jour- 
ney from Trebisond, before the new moon should appear, that he 
Nbt be quite out of react?*, in case the event should prove un~ 
forU ate. The caravan, being numerous and heavily laden, 
was o\ ^ aken by an organized and armed banditti, who pursued 
them for u, parpose 0 f plunder, and finding they must either 
' or purely terms, they preferred the latter. This afair 
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being thus settled, he heard two of the marauder# talking 
to each other concerning the <rrand dervise who had cared 
the Bashaw of Trebisond. He beard them say, that the 
recovery was confidently expected, as the more Violent 
symptoms had abated, and the prospect became daily more 
encouraging. The event justified their observations, and on 
the return of the caravan the dervise was received with 
open arms at Trebisond, pronounced by the lips of the sovereign 
to be a great and good man, and once more loaded with dona- 
tions. Here he remained until another caravan set out for lttec- 
ca, and he^ joined the bodyot pilgrims and traders in his hither- 
to auspicious character of a dervise They arrived in due time 

in the region of Yemen; but the Wechabites had commenced 
their fanatical encroachments. They had, in part, demolished 
the old religion of Mahomet, set up their new revelation in it* 
stead, burned the bodyof the prophet^nd sequestered much of the 
revenues of his shrine. The caravan did not choose to encoun- 
ter the zeal and determination of these-daring innovators, and 
accordingly it halted at a distance. But Murat, availing him- 
self partly of bis sanctity as a priest, and partly of his personal, 
adroitness, went over to their camp, and was well received. 
Having tarried as long as he pleased in Mecca, he went to a port 
near Jidda, a city on the Red Sea, and thence crossing to 
the west side* he coasted along to Suez. In that place he 
entered as an interpreter into the service of Lord Gordon, a 
Scottish traveller, and with him he travelled to Cairo, and 
thence to Nubia and Abyssinia. His last employment, pre- 
vious to his leaving the service of that gentleman, was to decorate 
with flowers, fruit, leaves, branches, and chandeliers, the hall 
in which his employer, on his return, gave a splendid fete to the 
foreign residents and consuls then at Cairo. Thence, after an 
absence of six years, be retuned to Alexandria, and on inquiring 
after his Coptic wife, was told that she was in concealment* 

A separation was readily agreed upon, and by mutnal consent, 
she formed a connexion with a Copt, a man of her own sect. Re- 
turning once more to Cairo, he wholly relinquished the occupa- 
tions of a dervise,. and assumed the dffice and uniform of an 
engineer'. Here he was engaged in planning military work* 
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and in superintending their execution. While thus employed* 
news was brought him that the American captain, Eaton, had ar- 
rived, and was in search of a confidential and intrepid agent, to 
convey a message to Hamet Caramelli, the ex-bashaw of Tripoli* 
in Barbary. At an interview which took place between them, 
the captain first swore Murat to secrecy on the Koran, and then 
communicated his project. Having agreed upon the conditions, 
Murat took the earliest opportunity of deserting the Turks, a®d 
penetrated through the desert to the Mamelukg camp, where 
Caramelli was, poor and dependant, but respected. It must be re- 
collected ihM Ee y pt is divided into English and French parties; 
the Turk^ being attached to the French, and the Mamelukes to 
the English VV ith a single attendant and two dromedaries,he pro- 
ceeded with the swiftness of the wind, feeding the animals on small 
halls composed of meal and eggs, and taking no other sleep than 
lie could catch on the back of the hard-trotting animal, to Which 
he had himself tied. He reached the Mameluke camp in safety. 
The Sheik, in token of a welcome reception, gave him a few 
sequins, and refreshed him with coffee. In a short time he so 
arranged matters with the ex-bashaw, that one night Caramelli 
went forth, as if on an ordinary expedition, with about one hun- 
dred and fifty followers, and instead of returning to his Mame- 
luke encampment, sped his way over the trackless sands, and 
with that force reached the rendezvous of the enterprising Amer- 
ican. With all the forces they could jeintly assemble, they traveve- 
d, wi th extreme toil and suffering, the deserts of Barca, for the 
purpose of making a diversion in favor of the squadron of ant- 
ed ships which the United States of America had ordered a- 
gainst the city of Tripoli. After surmounting incredible hard- 
ships, they arrived at Derne, and gained an advantage over the 
troops of the reigning Bashaw, in a skirmish. Immediately af- 
ter this, a peace was concluded with the American consul, Mr. 
Lear; in consequence of which, orders were sent to the squadron 
of the United States, then on the coast, and to the co-operating 
land force? under Eaton, to discontinue hostilities. The Egyp- 
tian host were requested to embark in the ships of their allies. 
Part of them thus stopped in their midcareer, did so; and the 
rest remained onshore, subject, now they were inferior in martial 
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strength, to the cruelty and caprice of the baffled exasperated 
despot. Leitensdorfer was one of the persons who went oa 
board, and witnessed the mortification of the ex-bashaw, and the 
ravings of his lieutenant-general, at this unexpected order, so 
subversive of their plans, and so ruinous to their hopes. In this 
vessel he acted as a colonel, and proceeded with her by way of 
Malta to Syracuse. 

From Syracuse he went to Albania, taking the route of Corfu 
to Salona, with the design of inquiring by letter what had be- 
come of a son by his first marriage, whom he had left behind in the 
Tyrol. Immediately, however, upon his landing among the Turks, 
lie was seized as an apostate Mahometan, and reduced to slavery. 
The miseries of hk situation were in some degree relieved, from 
the circumstance of his having recovered several sick sailors 
during the voyage. In addition to this, he pleaded the neces- 
sity which he felt, when in the American army of Africa, of con- 
forming to the dress and manners of that strange and peculiar 
people of the west, under a belief that necessity justified his de- 
ceit, and that to act as an American, was not to feel as a Cristiam 
By degrees, the rigours of his servitude were alleviated, and 
he was at length restored to the entire freedom of a faithful 
Mussulman, lie next visited Palermo, and there formed a tem- 
porary marriage with a fair Sicilian, who “laughed at all ties 
but those which love had made.” 

About this time, the new king of Naples threatened to con- 
quer Sicily, in spite of all the resistance that Ferdinand IV, and 
the English could make. On this, Leitensdorfer became more 
alarmed lor his personal safety, knowing well that he neither de- 
served nor could expect mercy from the Frenchmen. He then 
determined to embark as a passenger for the United States, but 
no master of a vessel could be found to receive him in that capa- 
city; and being obliged to offer himself as a sailor, he was enter- 
ed as such on board a ship bound for Salem, in the State of 
Massachusetts. Here he learned to hand, reef, and steer, and in 
a short time became an active and perfect seaman. Arriving &6 
Salem, in December, 1809, he soon went on a visit to his old 
friend and fellow warrior at Brimfield, by whom he was hospita- 
bly entertained and sent to Washington, furnished with ample 
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testimonials of bis bravery and services, for the inspection of the 
Presidentand Secretary of State. By these officers he was re- 
ferred to the Secretary at War, and enjoyed, for a time, the par- 
adise of suspense into which every state expectant is sure to be 
initiated. By continued references, however, from one person 
to another, his skill in surveying, drawing, and engineering, hap- 
pened to become known to the surveyor of the public buildings, 
and he thereby acquired some of the patronage of Mr. Latrobe. 
There he now lives, occupying one of the vacant chambers in 
the northern pile of the capitol, as a watch or office keeper; 
providing and cooking for himself, and employing his hands in 
almost every kind of occupation, from the making of shoes to 
the ensnaring of birds and the delineation of maps. 

This extraordinary man is about five feet ten inches in height, 
with dark eyes, black hair, and a brown complexion. His looks 
are lively, his gestures animated, and his limbs remarkably 
flexible and vigorous. His forehead is ample, his features expres- 
sive, and his figure rather lean. With such natural marks and 
powers, he has been enabled to assume the respective characters 
of Jew, Christian, and Mahometan; and of soldier, linguist, 
engineer, farmer, juggler, tradesman, and derviae with apparent 
facility. In short, he has shown himself to be one of the most 
versatile of human beings, having acted, daring his multifarious 
life, in about thirty different characters! In the course of hi* 
adventures he has received several wounds, and bis eccentric life 
has afforded incidents for a theatrical exhibition on the stage of 
Vienna. He can utter the Hebrew words of worship almost ex- 
actly like a Rabbi in the synagogue; he can recite the Christian 
Catholic ritual, after the manner of the Capuchins; and he pro- 
nounces the religious sentences of the Musselmen in Arabic, 
with the earnestness and emphasis of a Mufti. To complete 
this “strange eventful history,” the Congress of America have, 
at the instance of Mr. Bradley, who detailed the leading inci- 
dents of his life on the floor of the senate, passed a bill bestow- 
ing on him a half section of land, (320 acres) and the pay of a 
captain, from the 15th of December, 1804, to the same period 
in 1805, being the time that he served as adjutant and inspector 
of the army of the United States in Egypt, and on the coast of 
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Africa. Leitensdorfer is at present but forty-eight years of age, 
strong and healthy, and if his rambling disposition should contin- 
ue, likely to add many more pages to a biography, which pee- 
haps, has few parallels, except in the adventures and vicissitudes 
of Trenck. 


From the London Literary Magazine* 
VALERIUS — A ROMAN STORY. 

That a great change has taken place in the system of novel 
writing may be premised, without any pretensions to superior 
critical acumen. The long day of long winded romances yield- 
ed to the sentimental approximations to real life; and that style 
in turn gave way to, or at least became largely combined with, 
stories of roguery and humour. The heroics of folly, and the 
whinings of mauldlin sensibility, .had long submitted to a more 
natural course; and Le Sage and Fielding had reformed the 
world of fiction, to a great degree, before their splendid compet- 
itor of the north arose to bestow the highest elevation upon this 
species of composition. 

The effect which he has produced is amazing: he seems to 
have almost annihilated the prolific genus of novel trash ! We do 
aot mean to affirm that there are no bad novels now : our groan- 
ing table bears intolerable testimony to the reverse; but there 
is, even in the worst, a superior aim; and the lowest circulating 
hubbies of the present time would stand nearly on a level with 
the best of twenty years ago. It is to the spirit thus generated 
that we owe Valerius — a tale evidently written by a hand of the 
finer order. It is a production of classical intelligence; and 
though we cannot say nunquam dormitat Homer us, we may truly 
state, that the waking merits of this author very far overbalance 
his occasional noddings There is however a strange alloy of 
baser metal with his gold, and we are often startled at vulgar- 
isms which deform his noblest descriptions. 

The scene is laid in Rome, in the reign of Trajan; and the 
most interesting parts of the story hinge on his persecutions of 
the Christians. Valerius, a noble Roman, though the son of a 
British lady, ^nd bom in Britain, is invited to the eternal city by 
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Ills relation, the forensic orator Licinius, for the purpose of 
claiming the patrimony of his ancestors. He sets out, accompa- 
nied by his slave Boto, a sort of inferior Gurth; and on his voy- 
age forms an intimacy with a conturion named Sabinus. At 
Rome itself he becomes acquainted not only with Licinius, but 
with his son Sextos; with Xerophrates, a philosopher, his tutor; 
with Rubellia, a young patrician widow, whom Sextus is des- 
tined to marry; with Sempronia, a beautiful girl beloved by 
Sextus; and with Athanasia, her cousin, who has been secretly 
converted to the fhith, and with whom Valerius also falls in love. 
There are besides many other characters; but these, with Bio- 
mo, an intriguing slave attached to Sextus, and Pona, a sorceress, 
are the most prominent. We shall not pursue the intricacies of 
the plot, which have little of peculiar attraction ; the mam ffea* 
lure being its attempt to familiarize us with Rbtnan manners at 
the close of the first century. And id this a very considerable 
extent of information is displayed — information, the more pleas- 
ing, because we are not aware of any similar performance wor- 
thy of notice in the English language, though some successful 
efforts at the delineation of the ancients in their daily and coton 
mon affairs have been made on the continent: 

Valerius’ separation front his Only remaining parent, strike* 
us in the opening. 

His approach to and first morning viCW of Rome; are also sw- 
perb descriptions ; but the account of an exhibition of combat?, 
and of the execution of* Thraso, a Christian, att the amphithea- 
tre, furnish us with the most continuous examples of powferftS 
writing. 

“At that instant all were silent, in thfc contemplation of the 
breathless strife ; insomuch, that a groan, the first that had es- 
caped from either of the combatants, although low and TduCtatot, 
and half-suppressed, sounded quite distinctly amid the deep btrih 
of the assembly, and being constrained thereby to tufh mftfe 
eyes once more downwards, I beheld that, at length, ott# of the 
two had received the sword of his adversary quite through his 
body, and had sunk before him upon the sand. A beautiful 
young man was he that had received this harm, With fbtf hair 
Clustered in glossy ringlets upon his neck and brows; but the sick- 
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ness of his wound was already visible on his drooping eye-lid** 
and his lips were pale, as if the blood had rushed from them to 
the untimely outlet. Nevertheless, the Moorish gladiator who 
had fought with him, had drawn forth again his weapon, and 
stood there, awaiting in silence the decision of the multitude* 
whether at once to slay the defenceless youth, or to assist in re. 
moving him from the arena, if perchance, the blood might be 
stopped from flowing, and some hope of recovery even yet ex- 
tended to him. Hereupon there arose, on the instant, a loud 
voice of contention; and it seemed to me as if the wounded man 
regarded the multitude with a proud, and withal a contemptuous 
glance, being aware, without question, that he had executed all 
things so as to deserve their compassion, but aware, moreover, that 
even had that been freely vouchsafed to him, it was too late for 
any hope of safety. But the cruelty of their faces, it may be, and 
the loudness of their cries, were a sorrow to him, and filled his 
dying breast with loathing. Whether or not the haughtiness of 
his countenance had been observed by them with displeasure, I 
cannot say; A but so it was, that those who had cried out to give 
him a chance of recovery, were speedily silent, and the Emperor 
looking round, and seeing all the thumbs turned downwards, (for 
that is, you know, the signal of death,) was constrained to give 
the sign, and forthwith the young man, receiving again without a 
struggle the sword of the Moor into his gashed bosom, breathed 
forth his life, and lay stretched out in his blood upon the place 
of guilt. With that a joyous clamor was uplifted by many of 
those that looked upon it, and the victorious Moor being crown- 
ed with an ivy garland, was carried 'in procession around the a- 
rena, by certain young men, who leaped down for that purpose 
froin the midst of the assembly. In the mean time, those that 
had the care of such things, dragged away, with a filthy hook* 
the corpse of him that had been slain; and then, raking the 
sand over the blood that had fallen from him, prepared the 
place, with indifferent countenances, for 3ome other cruel tra- 
gedy of the same kind ; while all around me, the spectators 
were seen rising from their places, and saluting each other* 
and there was a buzz of talking as universal as the silence 
lukl been during the combat; some speaking of it, and pay* 
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ing and receiving money lost and won upon its issue; some 
already laughing merrily, and discoursing on certain other mat- 
ters, even as if nothing uncommon had been witnessed; while 
others again appeared to be entirely occupied with the martial 
music which ever struck up majestically at such pauses in the 
course of the cruel exhibition; some beating time upon the 
benches before them, others lightly joining their voices in unison 
with the proud notes of the trumpets and clarions.’’ 

To this ensue combats with wild beasts : and lastly there is a 
most noble, though somewhat theatrical picture, of the death of 
Thraso. 

Various forms are gone through, and this victim, Thraso, the 
Christian, refusing to deny his God, is devoted to Jupiter. 

These examples will illustrate the author; and perhaps we 
can do nothiug more effectual towards the recommendation of 
his work. It is interspersed with poetical effusions, of which we 
are also bound, by the laws of reviewing, to give specimens. 
The following is a Delian chaunt sung in the temple of Apollo. 

•‘The moon, the moon is thine,* O night, * 

Not altogether dark art thou;. 

Her trembling crescent sheds its light. 

Trembling and pale, upon thine ancient brow. 

The moon is thine, and round her orb 
A thousand sweet stars minister. 

Whose twinkling rays dark wells absorb, 

And all the wide seas drink them far and near. 

They kiss the wide sea, and swift smiles 
Of gladness o'er the waters creep/ 

Old hoar) rocks rejoice, and isles. 

And there is glory on the slumbering deep. 

Afar — Along the black hill’s side. 

Right blithe of heart the wanderers go. 

While that soft radiance, far and wide, 

Gleams on the winding streams and woods below. 

And pkly for the fragile bark. 

Through the green waves its path is shorn, 

-When all tffb murmurs of the dark 

Gold sea lie calm'd beneath that gliding horn* 
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Yet hail, ye glittering streaks, that lie 
The eastern mountain tops upon! 

Hail, ye deep blushe 8 of the sky. 

That speak the coning of the bridegroom aunt 

Hail to the heaHng balm of day. 

That rousts every living thing! 

The forest gulphs confess thy sway, 

* And upon freshening branches glad birds singp 

And loathsome forms, that crept unseen 
Beneath the star-light faint and wan, 

Cower in their brakes the thorns between, 

Dreading that fervid eye, and its sure soan. 

Triumphant— Welcome life and light! 

Sing rocks a» d mountains, plain and sea ; 

Fearful, though lovely, was the night, 

Hail to more perfect beauty — hail to ThRej" 

On looking back to the whole effect, we feel, that in the first 
and third volumes it is uncommonly powerful; and we are con- 
vinced that Valerius will not fail to please general readerawhile 
it presents a picture of great interest and novelty to every per- 
son of taste $qd learning, who must appreciate the skill with 
which these qualifications are expended by a modern British pen 
on an ancient Roman story. Human nature is always the same 
though varied by times and circumstances; and therefore we 
may readilv grant nearly all that the writer asks us to believe, 
notwithstanding the domestic habits of a fierce, warlike, and baiw 
barous people, must have been so widely different from those ef 
more civilized ages, and especially in nations operated upon by 
be mild doctrine of Christianity. 

It may strike readers, that the characters are formed a good 
deal on prototypes, furnished by the author of Wav.erley ; and, in* 
deed, there are some strong family lineaments in Pooa and Meg 
Jlprrilies, Boto and Garth, Xerophrastes and Dominie Sampson 
The amphitheatre scene is of the same kind with the tourna- 
ment ini vanhoe; and there are many passages in these volumes, 
which would not disparage the great unknown himself; though, 
we think, there are other parts which even in his most careless 
mood, he could not ha? e written. The author preserves his in* 
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cognito; he is a very able man, and has executed a difficult task 
with no mean success. 

ADVICE TO WIVES. 

In general, let a woman make a man’s home agreeable to him* 
and he will, its time, prefer it to all other places. There are ex. 
ceptione to this, as well as to all other rules, but the instances 
are not numerous. The great error which women fall into is* 
that they suppose the lover and the husband to be the same indi- 
vidual; which is a palpable mistake: The husband may love a* 
well as the lover, but his passion will bear a different character. It 
is the want of this knowledge which makes many married ladies 
very troublesome to their husbands, from a supposition that they 
.are neglected, if a man is out of their sight for an hour or two,, 
they are astonished how he can be capable of taking any plea- 
sure when absent from them ; and attribute the want of that as- 
siduous attention which preceded their marrage, to disgust, or 
cold indifference; when, in truth, it was nothing more than the 
natural consequence of possessing what we with ardour aspired* 
to attain. While we are m pursuit of any thing, the mind is in a 
continual state of agitation, which gives activity to all the sen- 
ses; but when once we are arrived at the goal, we are not less hap- 
py, perhaps, but more calm ; and consequently less rapturous in 
our expressions. It is in this state of tender tranquillity, (if I may 
be allowed the phrase.) that a man begins to survey the partner 
of his fortunes through the optics of reason, unobstructed by the 
vapours of passion ; and it is at this period that the woman 
should endeavour, by the strictest attention to her every word 
and action, to fix on her husband’s mind a thorough confidence in her 
virtue, an approbation of her conduct, and a reflected esteem for 
her character in general. These sentiments will naturally pro-* 
doce friendship, which, when built on so noble a basis, can sev^r 
fail of lasting as long as the merit which gave birth to it. 






For the Ladies 7 Liter art MagaZihe 

Mr. Hurt — T he following lines, which I presume are ori* 
ginal, were found, written in pencil, on one of the doors of the' 
comfortable cabins at the Olympian Springs, and as, although ad- 
dressed to an individual, they were no doubt intended to be pub- 
lic property, I have taken the liberty to copy them- for the psi** 
ges of your Magazmc. 

INSENSIBILITY. 

Ah! cold is the ice drop that clings to the willow, 

When winter has sprinkled his hoar locks with snow. 

And chill is the roar of the dark ocean’s billow, 

That bursts from the wave-beaten cavern below. 

But colder the eye, where no kindness sits beaming, 

To him, who unvalued and friendless remains, 

And the heart frozen sigh, where no warm wish is teajninf,. 
More chill than the lake tempest, breaks o’er the plains.- 


For the Ladies’ Literary Magazine 
THE LAWYER. 

When wealthy men the poor oppress, 

By force of arms, or by finesse, 

Who can relieve, in such distress? 

The Lawyer. 

When nervous men make bare the arm, 

And fain would do their neighbors harm^ 

What gives their souls the most alarm? 

The Lawyer* 

But should a man devoid of awe, 

Presume the brawny arm to draws • 
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Who shall he hear make known the law? 

The Lawyer. 

When sland’rous man would blast the fame* 

Of tho&e who have a goodly name, 

Who is it, brings the wretch to shame? 

^ The Lawyer, 

% When on£, accused of crimes, most bfwe. 

Is cast in jail, in sad disgrace, 

Who’ll be his friend, in sdch a place? 

The Lawyer. 

When questions of momentous weight. 

Are argued in the bouse of state, 

Who i& the ablest in debate? 

The Lawyer. 

Who is it, by a noble art, 

Awakes and wartns the juror’s heart, 

And makes the tear of pity start? 

The Lawyer. 

The tree that bears such pleasant frnit 
Is surely good beyond dispute; 

Then why do people persecute 

The Lawyer? 


For the Ladies’ Literary Magazine. 

The following little piece, was written in answer to, and some*' 
what in imitation of, a few stanzas, which appeared in a paper 
called the “National Pulse” headed “The Maiden’s Choice,’* 
and was shortly afterwards published in the same paper, 

THE YGUTIPS ANTICIPATION. 

Should kind heayen bestqw 
The best treasure we know, 

In this transient and troublesome tefe^ 

O! aid me y$ p»ws*nt 

Togladtati* ItfOty 
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Of her I may gain for a wife. 

Ye powers of song 
Help my fancy along, 

While mv fair one in prospect I view, 
Whose soul is sincere 
A 9 the fond mother’s tear, 

Whose friendship is vivid and true.. 

Not fond of display, 

Too proud to be gay, 

Whom custom can seldom controul* 
With tears that can flow 
At. the tidings of woe, 

A firm, hut affectionate soul. 

She’s not the soft dame, 

That “will weep if 1 blame,” 

Nor “blush if I praise her j” for She 
Is conscious of worth, 

Yet presumes that on earth* 

Scarce any from faults can be free. 

Should poor be her lot, 

{Which, God grant it may not,) 

Yet love can ease poverty’s smart; 

And since it’s no worse, 

Pll dispense with her purse, 

And rejoice in the wealth of her heart. 

When with grief 1 am press’d 
On her bosom Pll rest, 

Where sweet consolation is found; 

Or if sorrows grow strong, 

She will sing me a song 

And sadness will fly from the sound. 

Although thi9 may 9eem, 

But a silly youths’ dream, 

Yet could I obtain such a friend 
Sly life would be sweet, 
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Yes,my pleasure complete, 

Could I banigh. the thought — “it must end. 1 *' 

But thi9 thought must remain 
As a fraction of pain; 

Yet love is a heavenly spark, 

May it glow in my breast 
And its warmth be express’d, 

Till 1 must “take a leap in the dark.’? . 

MASONIC INTELLIGENCE. 

AT the annual meeting of I.exiyotdv Royal Arch Chapter No. 1. 
held on the 26th of November 1821, the following Companions were du- 
ty elected to the offices annexed to their names respectively, viz. 

M. E. W. G. Hunt, Bigh Print. # 

E» W. H. Richardson, A5ng» 

E. Thomas Nelson, Scribe . 

Com. B. lletcalfe, C. B. * 

J. M. Pike, P . S . 

Leslie Combs, £. A. C. 

R. M’Nitt, G.M 3d V. 

J. T. Jenkins, G M. 2d V. 

R. J. Breckinridge, G . M. 1st Y. 

Wm. H Rainey, Secretary . 

James Graves, Treasurer. 

B. Sanders, Capt. G. 

F. Walker. Tyler. 

Weekly meetings are held, and generally attended by the brethren in 
providence, R. I. for mutual improvement in the science of Masonry. 
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AN ADDRESS, 

Delivered on the 25th June, A. L. 582T, before Pickaway Lodge 
No 23, at Circleville, Ohio, it being the festival of St. John 
the Baptist; by brother Caleb 'Atwater, a member of said 
lodge. 

Worshipful Master , Wardens , and Brethren , 

On a day, dedicated to the recollection of departed worth, I 
rise to address you. I shall not undertake to prove to you the 
purity of our principles, their importance, and usefulness in the ■ 
world, because, on this subject, I am aware that nothing is need- 
ed in aid of your own solemn convictions. Neither shall 1 un- 
dertake to answer objections made to our order, by ignorance, 
bigotry, envy, and malice The candid inquirer after truth, 
will find more information concerning free masonry, than I have 
*ow time to furnish, in the writings of Prestort, Harris, Webb, 
and Cross. To these authors, and to the book of constitutions, 

I must refer those, who, without initiation into our sublime mys- 
teries, wish to become acquainted with the principles of tree 
masonry. Nor shall I undertake to furnish you with a history f 
ef an order, which has existed through all ages of the world, and 
in every country where the arts and sciences have been nursed. 
Addressing myself to persons, standing in the centre of an aa- 
sient, opeq temple,* erected by a people evidently acquainted 
with astronomy, trigonometry, and many of the arts and sciences, 

• See Archsologia Americana, article Circleville, where the antiqui- 
ties of the place are dt scribed 

The court house, where this addn ss was dellvcreu, is at the centre of 
fc round work. Ad oining this round work, on the eastern side, is a 
square work. It is impossible to con.ey an idea of these works without 
a plate, which is in the book above referred to. » 
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need J attempt to prove to you the great antiquity of free ma- 
sonry? The circles and squares,triangles,and other mathematical 
figures, so often found among the works #f that people, who rais- 
ed, in the early ages of mankind, the open lodge, whose walls 
now surround us, demonstrate that their authors were acquaint- 
ed with the “royal art.” Works like these are uniformly situat- 
ed either on the highest Mils or in the lowest votes . Where we 
find square lodges, are they not situated due east and west! Be- 
hold this circular, and that square work! Here, at the centre, 
once stood a funeral pyre: is it not now represented on our car* 
pets by the blazing star? This funeral pyre, used also as an al- 
tar, had a semicircular, Mosaic pavement on the east side of it, 
the remains of which are still visible. See, also, in the walls 
which surround us. the two parallel lines , on the vertex of which 
rests the square work in the east! Have we not perverted the an- 
cient simplicity of the craft, in our traditions, in gome cases, re- 
ferring to things comparatively recent, instead of travelling 
back to the earliest ages of mankind, when our brethren worship- 
ped in open lodges? Assembled then, at the centre of an ancient 
lodge, erected by our ancient brethren, in the earliest ages of 
the world, whose only covering was the cloudy canopy, or starry 
heavens, are you surprised that freemasonry dates its origin 
from a high antiquity? 

With such protffs of the antiquity of our order, constantly be- 
fore our eyes, for additional ones, need we travel to Egypt, to 
Tyre, to Jerusalem? Are our proofs less ancient than theirs, or 
less conclusive? The very reverse is the real fact. Our proofs, 
how simple, yet how sublime! Through what a long lapse of time 
have they withstood his dilapidating hand! How venerable ap- 
pear they, in their decay! How afflicting the idea, that they will 
soon disappear before us, so that not even a trace shall tell where 
they once were !. The working tools of the craft are often found 
in them; several of which I have seen , and ean entertain ne 
doubt as to their authors, nor of the uses to which they were 
put. All 1 can do, is to call your attention to a subject, which hat 
occupied my mind for some time past, assuring the fraternity, 
that, should they demand it, a memoir on this subject, will, indue 
time, be laid before them. * 
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My Brethren — this day is dedicated to departed, worthy ma- 
gons. In every age, in every country, mankind have observed 
stated anniversaries. Before a knowledge of letters became 
general among men, this custom was necessary, in order to pre- 
serve the recollection of important events in the history of nations* 
Jut, though the knowledge of letters, through the invention of the 
art of printing, is widely diffused, yet, from the very constitution of 
the human mind, the observance of stated anniversaries is almost 
asne cessary now, as it was formerly. Need we not to he remind- 
ed of duties to be performed, of principles to be regarded, of vi- 
ces to be shunned! This festival is kept by us, in honour of a 
great patron of freemasonry, St. John the Baptist. He was the 
immediate forerunner of Jesus Christ. Though “he was not the 
true light, that lighteth every man that cometh into the world, 
yet he came to bear witness of that light;” to point out to his 
countrymen, Jesus, a&the Saviour sf the world, and as a herald 
to proclaim his near approach. A great prophet, he foretold the 
coming of the Messiah ; a great reformer of mankind, he called 
on them to repent and be baptized. 

Austere and exemplary, his food was locusts and wild honey; 
his bed was the earth, his covering the cloudy canopy of heav- 
en, his drink the limpid rill, his clothing sackcloth, his usual &- 
bode amidst the shady bowers of Eoon’s hill, his company the 
thousands who followed him, to hear his eloquent discourses; 
nightly, his meditations were on heaven and heavenly things; 
daily, his discourses pointed out to man his duty to himself, his 
neighbour, and his God. His zeal, his temperance, his truth, 
his justice, his courage, his fortitude, his fidelity, his love to God 
and man, deserve our reverence, our admiration, gratitude, and 
esteem. Undaunted by the terrors with which he was surround- 
ed; unawed by the difficulties which he was compelled to 
encounter; unappalled by the dangers which threatened bis ru- 
in, he moved on in his course, dispensing light to the spiritually 
blind, life to those who were dead. in sin. 

If the vassals of despots celebrate the birth day of a tyrant’s 
babe, sorely we ought not to be condemned for setting apart a 
day in honour of so good a man, so great a prophet, so successful 
a preacher of repentance, so great a mason, a saint so eminent. 
Virtues so scarce, sa exemplary, so honourable to himself, so 
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useful to mankind, $o acceptable to God, are worthy of being for- 
ever remembered. He forgot his own ease, amidst his indefati- 
gable labours; he sighed not for comforts amidst the multitude# 
who followed his footsteps, and listened to his eloquence. 

Thrown into a dungeon by a brutal tyrant, he neither forgot 
his duty, nor feared to perform it: he reproved Herod for bis in. 
cestuous life, a life so contrary to the principles of freemasonry: 
a courtezan demanded his head in a charger, as a reward for 
her dancing, and a tyrant granted the demand. Thus fell our 
great patron, in consequence of the faithful performance of his 
duty: his soul ascended to God, his fame fills the world. What 
an example of courage, of constancy, of zeal, of fidelity, of for- 
titude in the performance of our duty, has he left to us l Like his, 
our path may be rough, our fare hard, our perils many, our la- 
bours severe; a cruel and capricious tyrant may take away our 
lives, but zeal, courage, fidelity, fortitude* patience, and perse- 
verance in the performance of our duty, w ill bring fame here, 
and everlasting felicity hereafter. Though we need not antici- 
pate trials as numerous and severe as were. those of our great 
patron, yet the same virtues, to a certain extent, are as neces- 
sary for us as they were for him. Destitute of those virtues, 
what is man? If in the full possession and constant exercise of 
them, man is but a little lower than the angels above; without 
them, he is far beneath the reptile below. Let us then, my 
brethren, practise those virtues, as we are commanded, with fre - 
quency, fervency, and zeal , so shall our lives be useful on earth, 
and acceptable in heaven. In the path of duty let U9 walk on, 
regardless of opposition from ungodly men; fearing nothing but 
disobedience to the commands of our Grand Master above. Such 
is the important lesson taught us by the example of John the 
Baptist In the school of virtue may we commit it to memory .and 
often repeat it by the way, as we are travelling home to the 
Grand Lodge above. 

But although this day is dedicated to the recollection of the 
worthy Baptist, it is not improper to recollect our brethren, who, 
like him, have deserved well of the craft, received honour from 
men, and been highly blessed by heaven. Our own beloved 
jqpuutry has produced brethren, whose memory we are bound te 
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honour, whose virtues we ought to imitate. To mention them 
all. would occupy too much time, and will not be attempted. 

But who was it, that, quitting the peaceful shades of Vernon’s 
hill, all the pleasures which wealth could purchase, friendship 
after, or domestic felicity afford; placed himself at the head of 
•nr armies, at the unanimous call of his country men, and contend- 
ed many a year for our liberties and independence, until victory 
crowned his efforts with success? 

It was Washinoton, who was a freemason, and delighted ts 
meet kis brethren upon the level , and to part with them on the square . 
£o may we always meet and part, my brethren . 

Who was it, that, quitting the pursuits of private life, an use- 
ful, honourable, and lucrative profession, assumed the sword, and 
fell in defence of our liberties on Bunker’s hill? It was Warren, 
who was our brother, and at the head of our ord/fcr in his native 
state, when he fell. 

Who was it, that, by his discoveries in electricity, gained a 
liigh place, as a philosopher, in fame’s temple? Who, by his hr 
defatigable exertions, raised himself from the humblest walks of 
life to the highest eminence as a statesman? Who, from poverty, 
became rich, by his industry, economy, and prudence? Whose 
writings are read in every part of the civilized world? Who 
was it, in fine, that “snatched, the lightnings from heaven, and 
the sceptre from tyrants?” It was Franklin, who was at the head 
ef freemasonry in Pennsylvania. 

Washington, Warren, and Franklin were freemasons, whose 
virtuous labours in public and private life, in the field, and in the 
cabinet, deserve our esteem, our admiration, and our gratitude. 
Compared with these brethren, how sink the monarchs of Eu- 
rope? Though they despised the, gewgaws #f princes, they glo- 
ried in wearing our jewels The simplicity and sublimity off 
such characters are duly estimated by the craft, and will be 
honoured and revered by mankind, as long as patriotism, courage, 
constancy, fidelity, perseverance, and all the amiable and hero- 
ic virtues find eulogists and admirers. 

We need not the illustrious examples of other ages, and dis- 
tant countries, to excite us to the performance of every duty, te 
the practice of every virtue, while Washington, Warren, and 
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Franklin are remembered. Freemasonry, they were thine! 
Columbia, they were thy shield, thy boast, and thy glory. 

To nations,. tossed on the tempestuous sea of liberty, they stand 
ms beacons, to light the mariner over quicksands, and through 
whirlpools, to a safe anchorage and a secure harbour. Assuming 
the principlerof our order, which teach us, that all men are bom 
mpon a level . , and ought to walk upon the square, they built up here 
m government, whose sole object is the promotion of the peace, 
the order, and the happiness of the whole community. How sim- 
ple in theory, how sublime in practice, is such a government, 
when compared with the governments of Europe? There, gov- 
ernment is founded on the principle that the many are made to 
he governed by the few; here, rulers are the mere agents of 
the people; and at short, stated periods, they are entirely divest- 
ed even of this agency, and so remain, unless reinvested with 
authority by the people from whom it emanated. 

Such is the government founded by the patriots of the revo- 
lution. How glorious are its principles, how illustrious its/oun- 
ders; how happy are those whe live under it, provided they faith- 
fully administer it! 

Freemasonry! thy sages, thy philosophers, thy warriors, and 
thy statesmen of our country, who have fought, jtnd toiled, and 
blpd, and died in our defence, are this day remembered with 
gratitude by thy sons, wherever they are assembled. History 
has raised a monument to their fame more durable than marble, 
which shall stand firm, and its -inscription continue undefaced, 
while the world shall stand. Patriots of every country, read the 
inscription upon this pillar, dedicated to patriotism, and to virtue. 
Tell us not of European heroes, for they are covered with the 
blood of their fellow- citizens. , Tell us not of modem statesmen, 
for they mounted aloft upon ambition’s ladder, the principal 
rounds of which, are flattery, falsehood, and intrigue. Their ob- 
ject is self aggrandizement, and they have attained it. Eut the 
patriots of the revolution, guided by the eternal principles of 
justice,' truth, and patriotism, sought to exalt their country, and 
they succeeded in the attempt. How sickening to the eye of ev- 
ery genuine patriot, are the courtiers of this silken age compared 
with those, who, in an iron age, endured eveiy privation, passed 
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through all manner of perils, toiled, and bled, and died for their 
country! How sink the potent patriots of the&e days, when com- 
pared with those, who, during our struggle for independence, 
might have been tracked by the blood, which, at every step, dis- 
tilled in crimson currents from their weary feet! Their clothes, 
consisting of “shreds and patches 91 of every colour, barefoot 
and hungry, they redeemed us from slavery. A peculiar fatali- 
ty seems to have attended them from first to last. While in ser- 
vice, they asked for pay, and continental rags were given to 
them. Of late years, an act was passed for their relief^ and 
soon afterwards another was enacted, in order to defraud them 
but of it. With soldiers thus treated, our brethren, Washington, 
Montgomery, Warren, Clinton, Gates, Lee, Scammel, La Fay- 
ette, and others, conquered the best appointed armies Britain 
ever sent into the field. - Patriots of every age and country shall 
repeat the story to their children, while every freemason shall 
rejoice, that the principal actors, in those days of peril, were 
•ur brethren. Let us honour their memories, by preserving the 
government which they founded, as it came from their hands* 
Let us resist, by all constitutional means, every attempt to a- 
bridge our rights, by the insidious doctrines of implication and 
necessity. These doctrines belong to tyrants, and ought not to 
be transplanted into our soil. As freemasons , we cannot meddle 
with political affairs, but as citizens, it is our dutjr to do so, 
whenever our vote, or our exertions can be of any service to our 
country. Let ns, then, honour the memory of our departed bre- 
thren, who, under Heaven, made ns a nation, by an adherence 
to their principles; by practising those virtues, moral and social, 
pufetk; and private, the possession of which rendered them so 
good, so amiable, so great and illusti ions. Thus shall we become 
blessings to ourselves, our families, our friends, and our country; 
be an hooohr to freemasonry and to human nature. Though, 
from a variety of causes, we cannot equal Warren, Franklin, 
Washington, and Clinton, in extensive usefulness to ear own 
country, and the world at large, yet, by practising 1 the same 
virtues, uje may be useful, honoured, and happy. We can pro- 
mote the welfare of enr country, by electing into office virtuous, 
enlightened, and patriotic men ; by holding up to scorn, the igoe* 
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ramus who aspires to honours which he does not merit; by put- 
ting down the demagogue in the dust; by frowning on the hypo- 
crite in religion or politics; by assisting the worthy brother wh* 
is poor; by aiding the widow, and the orphan, when they stand 
in need of assistance; by soothing the afflicted; by succouring 
the tempted; by pouring the balm of consolation into the bosom 
of the broken-hearted. These acts we can perform, without 
arrogance, pride or haughtiness on our part; with tenderneil 
and delicacy, “in secret and He who seeth in secret, shall re' 
ward us openly.” When a brother is in danger from any quar* 
ter, we can, many times, give him timely notice of it. Wbea 
he is surrounded by difficulties, we can, frequently, aid .him by 
our prudent counsels and advice. When malice invents false- 
hoods concerning him, we can contradict them, and put to shame 
and silence, the base slanderer. 

Though it fall not to our lot to possess the great mental abili- 
ties of Washington and Franklin; though circumstances may be 
such, thkt w** can never have it in our power to cultivate our 
minds to the extent they did, yet. by a careful culture of our 
hearts, we may raise a character for virtue and goodness, which 
shall eclipse the most splendid abilities, when unaccompanied 
by virtue; and, in the circle in which we move, however small 
its circumference may be, produce a richer harvest of usefulness 
to mankind. “The memory of the just i« blessed,” but this hap- 
piness doe’s not always fall to the lot of splendid abilities. How 
many are condemned to everlasting fame, like Arnold, without 
possessing virtue enough to endear them to a single individual! 
Let him, then, who wishes for the friendship of his fellow citi- 
zen^ practise those virtues, which shall command their esteem. 
The practice of virtue brings its own reward along with it. He 
who governs not himself, is unfit to govern others. Think you, 
my brethren, that Franklin and Washington would have occu- 
pied the high stations which they filled, with so much honour t# 
themselves, so much usefulness to mankind, had they not learned 
to subdue their passions? They practised this first lesson, taught 
by masonry, with singular felicity. Temperance, prudence, in- 
dustry, and economy, lead to long life, to health, to wealth, 
tie who trains up his children in the way they should go, wi£l. 
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generally, have the satisfaction of teeing them, when arrived at 
maturity, walking in those ways. He who regards truth, shall 
be confided in, trusted, and believed. He who is just to others* 
shall himself be treated with justice. The company of the just, 
the amiable, and the good man, shall be sought after by the just* 
the amiable, and the good. Contentment shall dwell in hifl 
breast, light up his countenance with smiles, render his life hap* 
py; his death shall be lamented by others, and peaceful to himselfl 

What a vast difference between such an one, and a vicious 
man! The very countenance of the latter is stamped with base 
and disgusting passions No peace, no mildness, no serenity 
dwell there, but hatred, avarice, envy, and malice. Nor is the 
practice of virtue inconsistent, as some vicious men would insinu* 
ate, with tbe possession of the greatest talents, natural apd ac 
qai red. The greatest and best men who ever lived, constantly 
practised the humblest, as well as the most exalted virtues. On 
this very account, Washington, Warren, Franklin, Clinton, 
Greene, and a long list of brethren, who are now no more, com- 
mand our esteem, as well as our respect. We esteem them for 
their virtues, we admire them for their talents. As far as is in 
our power, let us imitate the examples they have left behind 
them. 

My brethren, that holt book, which always lies open in our 
lodge, informs us, “that there is another and a better world* 
beyond the grave, and another lodge eternal in the heavens, to 
which no one can ever be admitted, who attempts to carry any 
tteapon, offensive or defensive. Those weapons are vices 
And vicious propensities, of which we must be entirely divested 
before we can be invested with the true lambskin, as a badge 
Of our innocence. The ‘•theological ladder* which Jacob 
saw in his vision, is the only means by which we can ascend to 
Heaven, the three principal rounds of which are faith, hope, and 
charity Mounting aloft upon these rounds, may we all ascend, 
and by the benefit of a pass word, which is a Saviour’s righteous- 
ness, be admitted by the grand tyler, death, into the inner tern* 
pie above, and at the proper season, after our work is ever, be 
permitted, by the Grand Senior Warden of the Celestial Lodge, 
to refresh our weary souls, for ever. So mote it be, Amen. 
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. RESOLUTIONS Of THE CINCINNATI LODGES. 

The following communication, with the document which succeeds St 
*ras received from a , highly respectable member of the fraternity at 
Cincinnati. We publish it without comment, intending however, in 
some future number, to give our own ideas on the interesting subject 
to which it refers, and soliciting from our .brethren, both here and in 
other parts of the country, an expression of their opinions, accompanied 
by the reasons on which they are founded. One of the principal benefits 
to be expected from this publication, is,' unquestionably, the opportunity 
it, from time to time, affords, for a free, mutual interchange of senti- 
ments on important questions, connected with the interests of the order* 
In such an interchange no local sympathies or jealousies; no personal at- 
tachments or prejudices, can be supposed to prevail; opinions may be 
expected from disinterested sources, and a full opportunity will, in eve- 
ry instance, be afforded for deliberate, candid, and unbiassed reflec- 
tion. 

To the Editor of the Masonic Miscellany . 

Cincinnati, Dec. 24th. 1821. 

The enclosed preamble and resolutions were reported by & 
joint committee appointed for the purpose by the two lodges in 
this place. They were taken up in a committee of the wfaple of 
the two lodges and adopted as they now stand, and were after 
wards adopted by each lodge. Three members of one of the 
lodges protested against them. as being un masonic, on which it 
was agreed t</ forward them to the grand lodge of this state for 
its sanction. The grand lodge referred them to a committees 
who, after duly considering them, reported, “that they were of 
opinion those lodges bad not violated the ancient land marks and 
usages of Masons in the resolutions they adopted respecting de- 
linquent masons, but that those resolutions seem well adapted t# 
the interests of masonry in that place.” This report was reject- 
ed, 46 votes being for.and 67 against it. Although the decision 
ot the .Grand Lodge was unlooked for and somewhat surprising 
to the members in Cincinnati; they were disposed of course to 
acquiesce in it, until it be again considered by the Grand Lodge, 
or until the subject be taken op in some other shape. In 
the mean time I should be pleased to have the opinion of in- 
telligent masons, through the medium of your publication, wheth- 
er the acts of the Cincinnati Lodges are or are not an infring • 
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inent on the ancient land marks and usages of the order, and if 
they are, in what particulars. Very respectfully yours &c. 

A PAST MASTER. 

To JVovce Cesarice Harmony Lodge, Ao. 2, and Miami Lodge. 

Ao. 46. 

Your committee, appointed to take into consideration the stand* 
ing and situation of members of the Fraternity, who are not at- 
tached to any lodge, and also of those who otherwise decline giv* 
ing that support and countenance to the institution which it is be- 
lieved the order requires, have thought proper to make upon 
the subject the following joint report. 

Wherever a society or compact exists, there are certain con- 
ditions to be performed, and rules and regulations to be observ- 
ed by the members thereof, to entitle them to the benefits and 
privileges of such society or compact. The society must necessa- 
rily possess the means of government to enable it to compel aa 
observance of these rules and regulations, or it cannot prosper; 
and it will be generally found to rise or fall according to the na- 
ture of the principles of the compact itself, and the manner ia 
which its discipline is enforced. 

The institution of freemasonry is founded on principles which 
have remained unshaken by time, and they only require to be 
well understood te be approved : yet at this time and in ,this 
place, the members of lodges are most seriously called upon to 
enforce the discipline of the order to render it more respected 
ftnd useful. 

There never perhaps was a time, at least jn the western coun- 
try, when Freemasonry was about to undergo so close a scrutiny; 
it has its opponents who are actively endeavouring to bring it in- 
to disrepute; members of various religious denominations have 
raised their voices against it. One cause of this no doubt is the 
want of more rigid discipline than has been heretofore practised. 

Although it is improper for the society to take cognizance, by 
way of formal charges, of any matter which cannot be clearly 
defined, yet too many are suffered to remain amongst us, who 
are considered unworthy. There are those of the fraternity^ 
•who abandon ear meetings and become not only inattentive t8 
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oth*r requisitions of the order, but countenance and encourage 
the prejudices of those who know us, not, by adducing as a cautfe 
for such abandonment “there being unworthy characters amongst 
us.” Thus, instead of extending a helping hand to remove from 
our order these unsuitable characters, they themselves become 
the means of traducing our good name, and perhaps the greatest 
obstacle to our advancement, and a bar to our more extensive 
usefulness, for “they who are not for us, are against us.” 

There are others, who from a consciousness of their owe 
demerits, abandon our meetings, with a view of shrinking from 
notice, and avoiding investigation. There are also some who 
place themselves forward on all public occasions, to show that 
they are of the order, and at other times totally neglect the 
more important duties incumbent on every good mason, but 
whose conduct perhaps does not call imperiously on the society* 
to take notice < f it by wav of formal charges. To prevent these 
difficulties the first and most important care ought always to be, 
a due degree of caution as to the character and landing of those 
whom we admit: the second is the certainty with which all who 
are amongst us are held accountable for a violation of the rule* 
and regulations of the order. 

Punishment should be always, as nearly as possible, commensu- 
rate with the offence committed ; a want of due attention to this 
principle has in the opinion of your committee been one great 
cause of the difficulty under which we labour. If the punish * 
ment be too severe, it recoils upon the society which enforces it, 
with injurious effects, by creating a feeling in the members on 
behalf of the accused which cannot be reconciled, they are in- 
duced on that account in many instances to pass unnoticed the 
conduct of those on whom pnnishment ought to be inflicted. Rep* 
rehension , Suspension , and Expulsion, the three primary modes ot 
punishment prescribed by masonic usage, ought to be applied# 
by extending the less so as to partake of the nature of the great- 
er, in such a manner as properly to correspond with the magni- 
tude of the offence, or charge established. With this view of 
the subject, your committee would call your attention to that part 
of our code which prescribes suspension for the non-payment of 
du£s, thereby depriving a mason of all the benefits of the order, 
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during the time of such suspension. This is considered too severe 
for neglecting, or even perhaps for refusing to pay the demands 
required by the fraternity: your committee are at the same time 
aware that a reprimand in these cases would be ineffectual, and 
therefore most respectfully recommend a medium course by de- 
claring such to be delinquent masons, and depriving them of cer- 
tain enumerated privileges. This may prove a valuable test, as 
those who are lukewarm and indifferent, may be prompted to 
more active exertion, and those who continue inactive may be so 
far separated from us as no longer to remain as clogs and dead 
weights to our progress; for be who ia regardless of the princi- 
ples of the order will not freely pay any stipend for its advance* 
meut and support, and will consequently foil within this descrip- 
tion of masons. 

Not only the arduous duties, and personal attention to the calls 
of the lodges and the committees from time to time appointed for 
the proper management of the concerns of the fraternity, but 
the principal part of the pecuniary aid which is required 
for its support, now devolves on the active members of the lodg- 
es. 

There are many masons residing within our city and neigh- 
bourhood, who for various reasons have withdrawn their aid and 
membership, but who at the same time are well disposed to- 
wards the institution, and would freely assist in supporting the 
order on all important occasions if called on for that purpose, 
and would likewise place pecuniary means in the hands of the 
more active for the purpose of extending the laudable objects of 
the institution. 

There are others within our jurisdiction who are unwilling to 
pay any dues or demands for the support of the order, or for the 
purpose of granting relief to the distressed. From these the fra. 
ternity may with propriety withhold their aid, that they may be 
the better enabled to extend charity more freely to proper ob- 
jects of it; and as the last mentioned class refuse to conform to 
the rules aod regulations of these lodges, they ought to be de* 
prived of the satisfaction of participating, either in public pro- 
cessions, or private assemblies, with the societies whose rules 
they thus«v!olat6* Many of these on a deathbed may bearaspe* 
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cial request to be buried with masonic honours; thus indirectly 
calling upon the fraternity in the face of the world to honour 
their memory, and render support to their families. It is consid- 
ered by your committee to be right for the society to declare, 
that such have forfeited their claims to that honour and that sup- 
port. They therefore beg leave to offer the following 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1st. Resohed , That there shall be a committee of three mem- 
bers from each lodge annually appointed, whose duty it shall be 
conjointly, to make lists of the names of all' who belong to the 
fraternity, and report themselves as masons, within the jurisdic- 
tion of these lodges, apportioning those who are not members, to 
ea«h lodge as they may deem proper. 

2d, Resolved, There shall be three lists of the names thus as- 
signed, made out for each lodge, which shall be suspended in 
some conspicuous part of the lodge room, for the inspection of the 
brethren. 

3d. Resohed, That one list in each lodge shall comprise the 
names of all who are members and regularly pay the dues re- 
quired by the bye laws thereof, which shall be called the list of 
members. 

4th. Resohed , That a second list in each Lodge shall comprise 
the names of all who may be apportioned, as aforesaid, to each, 
who are not members of either Lodge, but who are of good stand- 
ing in society, and annnally pay the sum of one dollar and fifty 
cents, for the support of the institution, which shall be called 
the list of contributors 

5th. Resohed , That a third list in each Lodge, shall comprise 
the names of all who shall be apportioned, as aforesaid; who 
neglect or refuse to pay the just requisitions of the fraternity, ei- 
ther as members or contributors, and shall be called the list ofde* 
linquents . 

6th. Resolved , That no delinquent mason shall be permitted 
to visit our Lodges; to have a place in our processions; to have 
support for himself or family from said Lodges, or to masonic in- 
terment, unless there be some special vote by ballot in his fa* 
vor. 

7th* Resohed, That any delinquent, upon application to the 
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committee who class the same, shall be placed on the list of con- 
tributors, by paying the sum required. 

8th. Resolved, That the Bye Laws of each Lodge, be so alter* 
ed as to conform to the provisions of the foregoing resolutions. 

AN ERROR CORRECTED. 

The extract fr*m a letter, which we published in our number 
for September last, contained, it appears, an erroneous state* 
sent. Our correspondent was misinformed, and we embrace the 
earliest opportunity to correct the error. The extract referred 
to, and our remarks upon it, were inserted in a late number 
of the American Masonic Register, a work published at New 
York, and generally known, we hope, a« it certainly deserves 
to be, among the fraternity, even in the western country. After 
copying the article from our pages, the Editor of the Masonic 
Register subjoins the fallowing comments: 

“T mb first clause of the above extract, so far as it relates to the 
removal of the site of the Grand Lodge of this state, to the city 
•f Albany, is perfectly incorrect; of course, the. correspondent 
of the editor of the Masonic Miscellany, has been misinformed. 
Such a measure, it is true, has been agitated in our Grand Lodge, 
and was proposed by the representatives of our worthy breth- 
ren in the Western District of this state, owing to the great dis- 
tance they were under the necessity of travelling, which caused 
an unequal representation; together with some other grievances. 
But these difficulties have been amicably adjusted, and the site 
•f the Grand Lodge still remains in the city of New* York, and 
we presume our western brethren are satisfied with the result. 

As to the regulation of the Grand Lodge, relative to publish- 
ing expulsions, the information is correct, and we mnst confess, 
with the editor of the Miscellany, that “we do not see the pro- 
priety” of the regulation; for “base and disgraceful conduct” in 
an individual of any society, ought never to be concealed from 
the world, particularly when such conduct becomes habitual, and 
is from time to time repeated, notwithstanding the affectionate 
remonstrances of the brethren to the contrary. And God forbid 
that masonry should ever become a cloak to screen from public 
idem evil transactions of whatsoever nature. It is our decided 
a 
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•pinion, however, that extreme caution should be used, relative 
to expulsions, and that no brother ought to be expelled, till aty 
means for his reformation have failed. We are not only to for* 
give our brethren “seven times,' ” but '‘seventy times seven.” It 
is the duty of every member of the masonic family, if be see a 
brother in fault, to confer with him in private on the subject, and 
In the most tender manner, to point out the attendant evils of 
his conduct, both to himself, and to the fraternity at large. Were 
this duty punctually observed, bad habits would be nipt in the 
bud, many brethren would be saved from destruction, and cause# 
fer expulsion would be much less frequent.” 


DALOHO’S ELEGANT APOLOGY TO THE LADIES. 

Agreeably to the tenets of our order, the fair sex are excluded 
from associating with us in our mystic profession; not because 
they are deemed unworthy of the of the secret, “ nor because 
the mechanical tools of the craft are too ponderous for them to 
wield,” but from a consciousness of our own weakness. Should 
they be permitted to enter the lodge, love would oftentimes en- 
ter with them, jealousy would probably rankle in the hearts of 
the brethren, and fraternal affection be perverted into rivalship. 
Although the most amiable and lovely part of nature’s works are 
excluded from our meetings,yet our order protects them from the 
attacks of vicious and unprincipled men. It forbids us to sacri- 
fice the ease and peace of families for a momentary gratification; 
and it forbids us to undermine and take away that transcendent 
happiness from those whose hearts are united by the bond of 
sincere affection. 

The feelings of women are more exquisitely fine, and their 
generous sympathy is more easily awakened, by the misfortunes 
•f their fellow-creatures, than the stronger sex. The soft tea* 
of pity bedews their cheeks at the tale of wo, and their gentle 
bosoms heave with tender emotions at the sight of human wretch- 
edness. They require aot the adventitious aid of mystic institu- 
tntions to urge them to acts of charity and benevolence, uor the 
use of symbols to lead them to virtue. Their own hearts are 
the lodges in which virtue presides; and the dictates of her will 
is the only incentive to actipn. 
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Extracts from a Masonic Oration delivered, ai Sandusky, Ohio , by 
Brother Eleatheros Cook. 

At the threshold of every lodge lie three great and solemn 
duties, which are impressively indicated upon every mason at 
his initiation, to God, to his neighbour and to himself. 

The nnequi vocal acknowledgment of the existence of the living 
Clod as the supreme Architect and Ruler of the world, is the in- 
dispensable condition on which the candidate for masonry can be 
permitted to pass the door of the lodge. 

As the foundation and great corner stone of his duty, he is 
bound to revere him as the divine author, creator , and moral 
governor of the universe; as that transcendent and omnipotent 
being, at whose almighty fiat, iw lct there be light” torpid nature a- 
woke, at once, from the slumbers of eternity, and the first flood 
of sudden splendor hurst upon the darkened world!!! He is 
bound to fear and adore him. as the terrible majesty, that rideth 
in his awful chariot, upon the stormy heavens; who plants his 
footsteps upon the nation^; who darts his winged lightning along 
the troubled elements, and shakes with his thunders the foun- 
dations of the earth! The landscape, with its beauties; nature, 
with its varieties; the universe, with its immensities; and the 
feeavens, with their sublimity; are, through the medium of ma- 
sonry, exhibited to the admiring view, as monuments of his 
Almighty power, who spake and it was done; who commanded 
and it stood fast! 

To his neighbors, as to the whole family of mankind, he is 
bound to the exercise of that justice, integrity, and benevolence, 
which teod to establish confidence, fidelity, and mutual friend 
•hip throughout the great social circle in which he is destined 
to move. 

To himself the mason is bound to observe that temperance, 
chastity, and self-control over the appetites of his nature, and 
the turbulence of his passions, which consummate the happiness 
of his-. being; preserve the purity and brightness of his intellect- 
ual faculties, and secure the enviable reward of private and pub* 
Jic esteem. 

Subordinate to these, are those moral pillars that support the 
•Sternal utility, glory and beauty of the masonic system* 60 

Ha 
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mong these are brotherly affection, relief, tn.lh temperance, forth/ 
tune, prudence. justice, Ju : th. 7io : e. aw* charit?j. Supported by 
these rillars and guided by the moral luties which they inspire, 
the true jnason would resume a character splendid as the morn* 

Ing and spotless as the mountain snow! (blowing with broth* 
trhj (fft tion, his precepts ^onid he exemplified bv his practice* 
and his good wishes would embrace the universe. * 

T:»e boundMi minister of relief his ear would be ever ope# 
to the cries of human misery; his kindling heart would pant 
for the objects of commiseration; and like the angel of consola* 
tion his gentle sprit would fly forth to soothe the mourner ; te 
wipe the tear from the widow’s and the orphan’s eye; and t e 
pluck the thorn of agony from the pillow of misfortune. 

Controlled by truth , his word would sustain the \eritv of ai 
oracle* and command the confidence of a world. Restrained by 
temperance, hisuassiois *v >*ilJ re n ii i c.il n, 'us intellect unclouck 
ed, his virtne| unshaken aod his character umpoted by the vi* 

•es and exce * s of the sensual temper 

By the exercise o f * f>rtitu Iz, he is enabled to triumph over eiv 
ery peril that impedes his path, and to s i«tain the frowns* and 
advene storms of life, with dignity and resignation. Prudence 
directs him wisely to deliberate Oef>re he acts, and plants ov** 
bis conduct a never slumberiug guard, upon the watchtower of 
bis life. 

Justice is the standard ejected by virtue, as the guide of his iiv* 
tei course with the citizen- of the world, and as the “criterion of 
moral rectitude ” 

Faith directs his eye to the splendid mansions of the blessel 
beyond the grave, and w afts him upon her bosom to a view even 
of the invisible riches of the great author of his being. 

Hope constitutes the bulwark of his safety, amid the storms of 
adversity, and the anchor of his salvation, amid the ruins of the 
universe It brightens the chill and dreary darkness of the se« 
pulchre, aqd* rich in eternal prospects looks up through the 
flames of a dissolving world, to the throne of heaven, and fasten# J 

bis claim to the rock of ages. 

Charity he is taught to consider as the keystone of our systei% 
fs the most angelic virtue that can b#at i* the maseiue beMfr 4 
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It it confined to no particular denomination; it is circnmscril ed 
by no degree* of afi'i ify or ties of Hood; it knows no < »t.nc* 
lion but the happy anu unha} | y ;'ifis older than time; expanded 
Us the universe; and eternal as the great resources , from whence 
it sprung. 

By the inspirations of this celestial virtue, the bosem of the 
i* stimulated to universal her evoknee. and pirmpted to 
alleviate the distresses of » Lottextct or lurk, a-ieaciily as ha 
Would lelieve the wi etched at his thieshold; it wafts his mind, 
•v ci the ^aiit ct vc tans irto ristant lands, to n ir$ k Fis team 
wiil th» se of a suffering stranger, w ith the same sympathy that 
Warms his hear* at the miseries of these who surround him. 

Such, my friends, are the oj erations of these angelip virtues* 
and such, I solemnly pledge myself to the world, are the excel- 
lent and invaluable principles that constitute the foundation pnd 
pillars of the masonic edifice. Here it w ill he asked by tha 
world, it Such, indeed, are the iundamenfal tei ets of your order f 
if such are the juie and prechus viities they inspire.- why da 
Dot all your members evince the fact hy their practice and da» 
portment? 

To t£is I answer, that such is the p' esent depraved and riegen* 
•rated state of the world; such k the universal predominance of 
curoi; and such the unhappy destiny of all human institutions, 
that none have been preserved absolutely free from the .unbad* 
lowed footsteps of .unworthy members. * 

It is a serious an 4 much to he lamented fact; a fact that can-, 
dour cannot, and that 1 'will not deny, that the re are too many 6f 
•ur brethren, who, seduced by the aith foe of happiuess and 
virtue, have neglected and trampled upon the solemn duties of 
their profession, who have enlisted finder the banners of im- 
piety. immorality and intern \ erance, aud thereby furnished to 
•ur enemies serious charges of imputation against the honor and 
reputation of the ancient fraternity.' Perfection, indeed, is * 
stranger to the world; and never, since the death and ascension 
•f ou r blessed Saviour , has it been seen to linger on the earth* 
It is of celestial birth, and cannot breathe the gross pollutions of 
% terrestrial atmosphere; it is a child of purer regions; fallibility 
4*4 wror are stasapt upon human nature; tbo btti of men am 
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sometimes ambushed in their paths, and led at length to listen 
to the syren voice of the tempter. Where, let me ask, is the 
man so perfect as to boast of absolute exemption from the error# 
and imperfections of his nature? Where, let roe again ask, is the 
human institution that has been preserved oncontaminated and 
free from the unhallowed invasion of the immoral and unright* 
is? Where is the society, where, even is the church of the 
living &OJK that hath not too often ound a viper in its bosom t 
The throne nf leaven itself has been assailed by the impiouf 
treason of its apostate angels^ and that old serpent, who blighted 
the primeval glory of the universe, and brought death upon the 
world, was only an expelled member of the heavenly host!!! 
Do you want further testimony ? Let me then point you to de- 
monstration; for even within the hallowed circle of thy little 
family and at thy sacred table , O blessed Immanuel! was a false 
end “betraying Judas T’ Ought, then, that venerable masonic 
System, which carries with it the principles of its own death lea# 
immortality, to be abandoned, because an unworthy member ha# 
crossed its threshold? Let the man, who on that account denoun- 
ces our institution, prove himself superior to the frailties of h«« 
man nature, before he exclaims victory in his charge. 

But perhaps from this very circumstance one of the highest 
arguments in its favor may be adduced, and one of its greatest 
advantages inferred. It is the imperative duty of every mason 
to hear and advise his hrother. Does he violate his dutv — doe? 
he riot in excess— does he betray the virtues of the craft — does 
he feed his passions with revenge, and debase the dignity of his 
profession?— the hand of a faithful and affectionate brother is im- 
mediately presented, who warns him of his danger, reminds him 
of his obligations, admonishes him with affection, reclaims him 
from his wanderings, and thereby seldom fails of restoring to 
his country a useful citizen, to the fraternity a grateful 
hrother, and to the deserted circle of his delighted family and 
friends an ornament and a blessing* 
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LETTERS FROM TENNESSEE. 

LETTER ill 

Nashville, (Ten.) Jun£— lSft # 

My Dear Sit*, + , 

I brought with me letter* of introduction to several gentlemen 
of this town and neighbourhood* I hud prev family heard 
much of the liberal hospitality of the citizens to strange re when 
they presented themselves prrmerh recommended; arid I was 
not disitp [join ted* I found llfo^e to whom 1 was introduced fire 
•rid open, exhibiting none of that disgusting hatticur* which I 
frequently observed in other parts of the United Slates, where 
thev boast so much politeness and refinement of manners, Jtns- 
pi tali ty, here, is of fl l Ideial hir.d, v. hie h iifjears n oie life 
receiving, than conferring a favour. To u and e ring strange ii* 
who travel from one part of the union to another in search of 
fortune, and who carry with them no other recommendation than 
an imposing exterior, the respectable part of this community, 
observe a beconing reserve. It is much to be regretted that 
this reserve towards strangers, was not more frequently mani- 
fested; we should not then be so often imposed upon by the ma- 
ny fictitious Generals, Marshalls, Counts, and ‘‘Princes of the 
Holv Roman Empire ” who visit these shores, imposing upon our 
credulity, taking advantage of our predilection for high sound- 
ing titles, and enlisting our sympathies for their pretended suffer- 
ings, until they wheedle us, not only out of our money, but often 
run off with our wives and daughters. 1 have known some of 
these titled gentlemen, who have figuredjin our cities as Counts and 
Field Marsha, ts, after their means of cutting a dash were ex« 
haunted, settle down into plain barbers and hair dressers , to the 
great regret and mortification of some of our high minded gen- 
try, who think nothing good or worthy of imitation, unless it 
bears a royal stamp. , . 

Although it is but a few days since I arrived in this place, I 
4&ve made several excursions into the surrounding countiy , both 
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Bortb and south of the Cumberland river. As far as I have vet 
tern, Iheieisnone of that grand an 1 im <osing scenery of nature, 
which strikes the imagination of the beholder with wonder and 
,awe, and which is so frequently to be met with upon the roman* 
tio borders of the IIo Ison, or even on the shores of the heantiftd 
and majestic Ohio. Here are no mountains, piled one upon an- 
other, whose summits are veiled in the clouds— no stupendous 
cataracts, the roar of whose rushing waters astounds thesenses— • 
all is mil l and placid; indeed, nature seems to have formed tbit 
country in one of her happiest moods. B it apropos ; l have, as 
yet, said-nothing about the situation of this f town, although vow 
particularly desired a description thereof. 

The town of Nash ville, or city, as it is called by some, because 
(1 suppose) its police h regulated by a Mayor and six Aldermen , 
is handsomely situated npon a high and rocky bluff, on the south 
•id* of the Cumberland river. It is the centre of the principal 
part of the trade of West Tennessee, and beirig situated on the 
margin of a large navigable river; and in the midst of a fertile 
tract of country, it possesses commercial advantages, which are 
possessed by no other town in the state, and the superiority it 
now holds in this respect, it will always maintain. There are 
a number of stores, many of which are well supplied with the 
productions and manufactures of foreign climes, and but scanti- 
ly with the manufactures of our own country. Here permit me 
to make one remark. Our country produces, in abundance al- 
most every article of real necessity, and many which may be 
ranked amongst the luxuries of life. Way then is it, that we 
resort to the manufactories and fc *toy shops 1 * of Europe, for thole 
Tery articles which our own country can ?u ply upon equal terms, 
and of better quality, if suitably encouraged? We boast of being 
an independent people, and justly ip some respects, yet in others, 
we are almost as dependent upon England, as when we were 
a state of colonial servitude. Her manufactures appear indis- 
pensable for our comfort, and even her laws are the rule of our 
conduct and tt tbe guide of our failh w -More on this subject an- 
other time. 

This town is laid off with some degree of regularity, the pria 
streets crossing each other at righ* angles. la its origins) 
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plan it had one defect — theie w ere r ot mute street* enough ; tbit 
defect, however is in some measure reoiedied, by a number of 
•II eys which have been ojened by the owners of lots, and by 
them conveyed to the corporation, for the convenience af the 
public, and to promote their own interest. Near the river, is * 
large public S' |ua re. containing about four acres, on three sides of 
. Which, area number of well built brick houses, on the fourth 
®ext the river, they are entirely of wood, which on some cold 
winter’s night will aflord the inhabitants a comfortable fire. Nfot 
In the centre, but at one side of the square stands the court hou*e r . 
a brick building of two stories, but not remarkable for architec- 
tural beauty. Near the court borne. is a spacious market hou^e, 
which, aithoughas handsome as such buildings usually are. adds 
nothing to the beauty of the square.’ This square is capable of 
to ich improvement, but is neither inclosed nor adorned with 
trees, at which I was a good deal surprised, (having heard much 
efthe taste of the citizens) until I learned the objection, which, in 
good truth, is a most substantial one, and ma.ks the liberal 
•nd enlightened minds of those who made *it. Know then, 
that almost all the merchants and traders who dwell on this 
fcpiare, have incarred considerable expense in procuring 
the most splendid sign boards* on which their names appear in 
golden capitals, which may be read half a mile without injury 
of the eye . Now, as trees planted around this square, wou’d in- 
terrupt, by their foliage, the distant view of these signboards^ 
the aforesaid merchants and traders object to their introduction. 
Thus do tftey sacrifice beauty and comfort, to the paltry vanity 
•f having their names read at a distance in gilt letters. 

Although this city is* governed by a Mayor and Aldermen, 
Who hfcve under them an officer dignified with the title of High 
Constable , who is a sort of inspector of police and clerk of the 
market, yet, 1 have seen towns? whose officers were not distin- 
guished by as high sounding titles much better regulated. By 
the bye, the more inconsiderable village* in this state, have 
their Mayors and Aldermen. At night the streets have no other 
light, than what is gratuitously bestowed by the moon and stars f 
except here and there, a solitary lamp before a tavern door. 
Areal mwtiem have bejh made for several year* past, to pat «j 
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#ix lampti bat they have availed nothing , the exrense is either 
too enorm*uS y or the members of the corporation dislike to break 
jo upon a considerable fund which they have nut at interest. Be 
that as it may,. midnight robberies are committed with impunity. 
They have two watchmen, who traverse the streets, and call the 
hour, (that the thief may have knowledge of their approach,) 
entil Morpheus touches their eyelids with his mystic wand, and 
^steeps their sen-.es 10 sweet forgetfulness;” thus resigned to his 
arms they leave the good people of the town to take care of 
themselves and their property. They have a law, l am told, 
prohibiting merchants from selling goods on the sabbath, and oth- 
er persons from pursuing their usual occupations; yet the stores 
are opened, and goods sold on the sabbath as on other days. 
Coming, as I did, from “the land of steady habits.” where a pa- 
rent dare not fondle his child on the Lord’s day, f felt shocked at 
euch a profanation of a day set apart by God himself, for devo- 
tion and rest Thus you see, that the mayor and aldermen of 
this city, like the mem 'era of other great bodies, are fond of 
making law9, but are careless cf putting them Into execution. 
They appear to think they have done enough, when they have 
taken the trouble to pass them. 

But little can be said with regard to the literary institutions of 
this place. Some time past a number of gentlemen 'associated 
themselves together, and established an “Antiquarian Society,” 
#ne object of which was to inquire into the early bistoiy of thie 
itate. They promised to render much service to the country, 
%ut unfortunately , in the very outset of their undertaking, a 
^scribbling wight,” happened to touch them rather roughly 
with the rod of ridicule, and their meetings have been suspended. 

They have several private schools for the education of the rf- 
ting generation, and one has recently been established by the 
corporation — not for the free education of the poor, but, it would 
•eem, for the purpose ot increasing the city funds; the teacher 
is allowed a certain salary, and the profits go into the town — I 
beg pardon — the city treasury. The Female Academy is a flour- 
ishing institution, under the direction of a President and tour fm 
male professors, who, from their erudi ion and suavity of man- 
ners, are well calculated to “teach the young idea how to shoot.* 
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1 happened to he present at a semi annual examination, and con* 
fees I was much pleased at the progress the fair pupils appeared 
to have made in their various studies. The founders of this in- 
•titution deserve the highest praise. From, some caused difficult 
to he accounted for, the education of females has heretofore 
been much neglected in the western country; but I am pleased 
to observe that a radical change is taking place in this respect^ 
and that women will be enabled to occupy with more distinguish- 
ed reputation, that place in society which they are destined by 
mature to fill. 

On a high and healthy situation adjoining the town, standp 
Cumberland College; that is, the building stands there io dreary 
solitude. Its once classic halls, which echoed with the voice of 
Priestley, are deserted,* they no more resound te the tread of pro- 
fessors and students. 

Cold is the breath within its walls. 

And should we thither roam. 

Its echoes and its empty tread 
Would sound like voices from the dead.* 1 

This institution commenced under favorable and flattering aus- 
pices. It received from the Congress of the United States a 
munificent grant of lands, south of French Broad and Hotaton ia 
this state. These lands were placed under the direction of the 
General Assembly, and had they been properly managed, the 
^eollege at this day, instead of existing only in name, might have 
vied with the most celebrated literary institutions of the west. 
The lands thus granted were sold on a credit of ten years at one 
dollar per acre, with interest from the date. Some part of the 
purchase money has been paid, but the greater part still remains 
Unpaid. The legislature, some years ago, feeling “their bowels 
yearn with compassion for the fancied pecuniary distresses of 
the purchasers, and being seized with a fit of liberality unusual 
in such assemblies, (unless when their popularity is at stake) gen- 
•rously prolonged the time of payment and relinquished all claim 
to thet interest which had accrued. The trustees have been la- 
bouring to resuscitate it, by appealing to the liberality of thecit- 
izens, but without effect. The mouldering walls of the college 
will fall abeut their ears, before the appeal will be effectual, 

1 farewell. 

Ha #»*** 
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VILLAGE TALES. 

THE GRAVES OF THE FOREST. 
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•There neither name nor emblem’s «n>ea \ 

To stay the passing 1 pilgrim's tread.**— Lora By*$u. 

To me a neglected grave is a melancholy sight, for it speak* 
Bat poly of the vanity of pride, bat of the trerchery of fiend* 
•hip and the forgetfiilness of humanity. An overshadow j; g wil« 
k)w, a little drooping flower, or even a cluster of mournful ivy # 
tells a soothing tale, while we recognize the tears of aflection, 
end the tender cares of undying love as the origin of thei* 
|p*owth. 

J once paused on the banks of the Susquehannah, by the 
•fa small plain, which appeared to he crowded with the monu- 
ments of mortality, though far from any settlement which could 
have furnished to the tomb so many tenants; enquiry resulted i* 
the information that the spoil of a desperate battle was there d#» 
posited, unhonoured save in the simple tale of the villager record* 
ing their deeds of heroism. 

There is no account of Augustas and hi^ little band 1 of martyr* 
on the pages of history. More than seventy years have roltod 
along since those shores, where they are now inurned, echoed t* 
the peal of their musketry and the savage shouts of victory. And 
at this distance from that period even the faithfulness of mem** 
ry but obscurely traces the event 

The settlers in the interior of the then colonv of Pennsylvania 
were rustics, living in a manner as unadorned .is the rude forest* 
which surrounded them; but in the village of Haverhill, if th# 
accomplishments of art were wanting to make life splendi^ 

beauties of nature were not sought in vain to make it sweet. 
Love had found its way into the rilent hamlet, and the a> gli 
cheek of beauty smiled amid the solitudes of forests, end breathe 
•d spells of happiness around. There was one sweet girl, th* 
daughter of a Mi. m! to whose nuptials the villagere bad beea 
invited io the evening of the lay preceding the catastrophe 
jrhicfi peopled in the end this little spot with tenants. 

She had give* her heart to one, who, though born and bred 
■otfg the mountains and the woods of the desert} was u 
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gnd fervent as the warmest; but in so doing 1 she rejected th^ 
addresses of a foreigner and stranger. Leroy, when the success 
ef his rival was beyond a doubt, left the neighbourhood, precipi- 
tately. and without occasioning a suspicion of his intention, past* 
ad over the ousquehannah to the encampment of a tribe of in* 
di»ns. H«ving receive I intelligence of the time when Char* 
lotte M. was to become the wife of Augustus, be prevailed upon the 
lavages to attack the settlement, with promises of large booty 
end no resistance: 

Just a 5 the villagers were gathering to the cottage of Mr. ML 
a horrid shout echoed along the vale, and a band of Indians, lei 
en by Leroy, rushed from the adjoining wood upon them The 
attack was too unexpected to allow of any resistance, and a gen. 
era! flight and massacre endued.; the father, mother, and brother 
of Charlotte perished, their cottage was reduced to ashes, and 
the defenceless daughter remained a prisoner. Augustus had 
disappeared amid the tumult, none knew how. 

Elated with the success of his villainy, Leroy accompanied tins 
heart broken Charlotte and her cruel captors a long day’s march, 
nnd they lighted dheir fipes.for the night, at the going down bf 
the sun, on the covered with so many graves. When the 
Indians had all assembled, Leroy addressed them in language te 
this effect. “My friends, you listened to my proposals, 1 have 
guided you t> victory, 1 have but one request to make, that cap- 
live girl I claim for my services, give her to me that I may re- 
venge myself for the injury she has done me: when my rancour 
is satisfied, I will yield her up to the fate you choose to consign 
lier to.” The Indians heard him with careless approbation, an! 
the tumult of his feelings flashed from his eyes and curled-open 
fcis tip, as he turned towards his victim. 

At this moment a bullet whistled by his head. It was Angus* 
las and a chosen band of friends who had armedthemselves and 
followed the assassins, and in an instant they were in the midst 
ef his enemies. A dreadful slaughter followed. The savages 
triumphed, and not one of that little company of heroes escaped* 

Augustus was among the prisoners, and Charlotte was still -on* 
Injured. When the Indians found their victory complete, they 
Mroteedtd tp dtsjpaieb til tbe sajtim Itet bed fotitnin tbe* 

j 
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power, bat when they came to Augustus, Leroy again interfered; 
# My friends,” said he, “give him also up to me, he shall first 
witness what shall be to him far worse than death.” Af ar 
much persuasion they consented, and Leroy sat down to bro* d o* 
Ter the revenge e ow see ned <ure of. But having rlrank t • 
deeply, a su ide- d ow i >e^ r a ie over him, a*»d he sunk asleep. 

. Augustus had watched the dawnings of hope, and now looked 
eagerly around to e if any moved. All was still save the ep , - 
tie murmur of the breeze: the heavens were cloudless, an'* the 
moon was just hiding herself among the trees. He listened: a 
‘deep and long drawn sigh fell softly on his ear, it was from his 
Charlotte’s bosom, and it rouseu him from his apathy. With one 
effort he loosed his arms, and soon regained his liberty: to libe- 
rate his fair companion in suffering was an easy task, and before 
the sun arose they were beyond the reach of pursuit. 

The bones of Leroy are buried in one of these graves of the 
Jbrest, for his savage confederates, suspecting him of having fa- 
reared the escape of their prisoners, tortured him to death. 


THE FORC25 OF FILIAL AFFECTION*. 

A MORAL TALE . 

Monsieur Durand, a very considerable Merchant in France^ 
eot only lived up to the utmost extent of his income, by gratify- 
ing his own taste for all kinds of expensive amusements, but alse 
indulged a very amiable wife, and two sons brought up to his owe 
business, in almost every species of luxurv which money could 
procure. Having occasion to send his eldest son Pierre to a cor- 
respondent of his, within a few leagues of Paris, to execute a 
eommission of importance, the young man appeared there (ele- 
gantly formed and finely accomplished) upon a footing, m point 
ef magnificence, with men of the first distinction. Adorned by 
nature with every charm to please, and assisted by all the ad- 
vantages which fortune could bestow, he was received by the 
best families, and earnestly solicited to make one in all their par- 
lies of pleasure. These invitations gave him many opportunities 
4» reader himself particularly agreeable to a young lady called 
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Lucilia (who was upon a visit to an aunt,) no less amiable fora 
%oo an than Pierre was for a man. To this lady he. at his de- 
parture from her, premised to come back as soon as be bad 
informed his parents of his passion, and gained their consent 
to make proj er proposals. Eut how was he shocked and dis- 
tressed, on his return home to find his father at the point of 
death, and his affairs in the greatest confusion! Immediately up- 
on hi$ decease, his creditors seized upon e\ erv thing, and left 
Madame Durand and her two sons in so straitened a situation, 
that they had scarce a sufflciency toprocuie the ccn rror, neces- 
saries of life The amiable and disconsolate widow, having 
keen long accustomed to affluent circumstances, suffered more 
from the reduction of her income than many would have done 
who bad lived in a more frugal manner; and her sons, both of 
them very fond of her, felt her distresses much more acutely 
than theirown. Vain were their joint endeavours to prevail o* 
their father’s creditors to behave with less severity, on their mo- 
ther** account & they heard all their entreaties, strengthened by 
their prayers, with unaltered looks and unrelenting heart*. E- 
qu&lly immoveable also w ere those who. w hile their father lived 
in prosperity, had called themselves his friends, and hastened 
his rapid progress to ruin, by encouraging his extravagant dispo- 
sition for their own private views. Animated by their encour* 
agements, he squandered away bis fortune in a manner wbich 
could not but be attended with consequences truly to be deplor- 
(ed These friends were the first persons who shut their doors a- 
gainst his unhappy widow and her children, at the time whea 
they stood mo9t in need of their countenance and assistance. 

Sincere were the lamentations of Lewis and Pierre, occasion* 
ed by the distresses of a mother whom they loved, honoured, es- 
teemed, and revered ; sincerely too did tb**y wish, but they wish- 
ed- in vain, to be capable of procuring for her a bare subsistence-. 
The latter had still more reason than the former to feel the fhis- 
ery of his condition, as he was prevented by it from enjoying the 
felicity he had fondly expected by an union with so amiable a 
girl asLucilia. To acquaint her with the blow which bad ox* 
eluded the possibility of his keeping his promise to apply to her 
Attar ftr permission te marry her — he dreaded the though is of 
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giving herthis inform ition; as he believed— and very rationally 
believed — that it would make her extremely wretched. Sh# 
was, indeed, at that very moment in a state truly to be pitied; 
she wa* pining awav her life with anxiety on his account; for 
not having heard a syllable of him since his removal, she feared 
that he was become inconstant, or that he had met with some un- 
fortunate accident. 

One evening as a Nobleman wa9 returning from his country 
lent to Paris, he was assassinated; and a very large reward was 
immediately offered by a near relation who attended him, to the 
person who should discover the murderer, that he might be 
brought to justice. 

Pierre happening to be in the street when this reward was pub* 
lished, determined to avail himself of it, in order to furnish hit 
mother with a sum sufficient to put her in some way of business 
which might afford her a decent maintenance. Fired with the 
generous, the tender idea of providing for an affectionate parent 
though by the sacrifice of his own life, he instantly hmried to the* 
Lieutenant of the Police to surrender himself. 

While he was hastening along, overwhelmed with a thousand 
tottering reflections, he passed two ladies, without casting a sin 
gle look at them: hearing his name, however, articulated by on* 
ef them, he raised his eyes, and saw bis beloved Lucilia, accom- 
panied by a very particular friend, Mademoiselle D’Aubine, 
r who had been educated at the same Convent He started oa 
hearing the well known voice, it was music to bis ear; but h+ 
wished just at that time for several reasons that he bad not heard 
it. The voice, the sight of his Lucilia, recalled that love of life 
so strongly implanted in the breast of every human being, and he 
found it difficult beyond expression to divest himself of it. Thf 
iud ien appearance of Lucilia made him painfully think ef th+ 
ba »py hours whi'ffi he might have enjoyed in an honourable con* 
section with her.had his father lived, or had he died in prosperity; 
instanth, however, considering that, the intended sacrifice out 
•f the question, his indigence effectually prevented him from 
thinking of an union with the mistress of his heart, he only 1». 
mented their having met, even for a moment. He could ne 
bring himself te explain the reeeta fer the breach ef his prosu*^ 
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•till less was he able to discover the design he had fonped. b j 
the forfeiture of his own life, to secure a provision for his mother; 
imagining that in consequence of her passion for him, she tVouM 
naturally oppose such a design, and by so doing, either shake 
his resolution, or, at least, make him too deeply regret so melan- 
choly a separation. Yet, distressed as he was at the sight just 
then, he could not prevail upon nimself ev*n to» endeavour to a- 
Toid her; on the contrary, he flew towards her. caught hen 
trembling hands in his, and pressing them with tender, but alarm- 
ing emotions. exclaimed, “f>ht Lucilia! my dear Lucilia ! accuse 
me not of having been inconstant, or regardless of my vows! My 
heart still fondly floats on you: hut the most unexpected misfor- 
tunes have hindered our meeting till this instant, and e\en now 
I must not linger; Adieu! May you ever be happy! This shall he 
the last aspirafcon ofyour Pierre ™ 

Here unable to contain himself any longer, he broke fiom her 
end hastening to carry his first design into execution.surrendered 
himself to the Chief Magistrate: who, after having asked him 
the necessary questions upon similar occasions, ordered him to 
be taken into custody; though he at the same time, felt anunu- 
jual something which pleaded in his behalf; in pity, theref re, 
♦e his youth and amiable appearance, he also ordered, that whil* 
he was strictly guarded, he should be treated with all the in- 
dulgence which a prison would admit of. When he had return- 
ad to the apartment in which he had left his family, he spdke.of 
his young prisoner in terms that not only discovered his owm 
compassion, bat strongly excited theirs. Lucilia, who happened 
to be his daughter, was particularly affected by her father’s des- 
cription. “Oh. Sir. (exclaimed she eagerly) 1 know him, ! know 
Vim: he is my Pierre, indeed, indeed he is not guilty!” 

Extremely surprised at the behaviour of bis daughter, the com- 
passionate magistrate (not having known till that moment that 
■he was tenderly prepossrssed in favour of any man) desired her 
to inform him of all she knew relating to the criminal ; and front 
her account of him, as well as from his own observation* he 
most sincerely wished that he might be exculpated: lamenting. 

«t time, the trying situation of a magistral*, who, n»t 
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beirtg able to read the hearts of men, might run the risk of con- 
demning the innocent, instead of the guilty However, to give 
Lucilia rill the consolation in his power, and also to give relief te 
his owrf benevolent min*, he added, that if no witnesses appear- 
ed, his criminals could not be properly ascertained. 

Pierre, who^irlus c g.er ir*s to provide for his mother, had not 
thought of producing such r^cessary proofs of his guilt, as soon at 
he heard that they were requisite, became very restless how td 
procure them, as he was shut up from the sight of all men. 

At this^juncture his brother Lewis, hearing of his being in prif* 
#n. made the earliest application to see him; and bis request 
was granted. While he was expressing his ’concern and sorrow 
at his having been capable of committing so atrocious an action 
Fierre interrupted him by iutreating his appearance against 
hi*. ' ♦ 

“How! (replied Lewis) Would you render me ndt only guilty 
•f uttering the grossest falsehoods, but of being instrumental, bj 
those falsehoods, to the destruction of a brother with whom I have 
ever lived in the strictest friendship? Surely, you must have 
lost your reason !* . 

Lewis then talked calmly to his brother more at large upoa 
♦his very interesting subject. Pierre confessed at last that he had 
declared himself an assassin with no other view- than to procure 
♦he reward offered, for his mother, whose distresses pierced hitt 
to thfe quick. 

Lewis, astonished at this confession, could not help admiring 
his motive, while he disapproved his uncommon heroism; and ie 
eonsequence of this disapprobation, he absolutely refused to be 
an evidence against him. Pierre, however, at length almost 
talked him into an acquiescence with every thing that might tend 
to the relief of their mother under the heavy pressure of her 
poverty. 

Lewis, now leaving Pierre, went to his mother; who, seeing 
hi rq appear unusually dejected, conjectured that something very 
disagreeable had happened, and questioned him very closely a- 
hout the absence of her eldest son. 

Before he could give her a satisfactory answer, he was sum* 
•ened to attend the trial ef his brether. Pierre, having earnest* 
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1y intreated him to be firm, and to speak boldly against him, soon 
received his sentence; a sentence which the chief magistrate 
and the con; sellom assembled neither wished for, nor expected. 

Madame Durand, beginning to harbor some suspicions, from 
the excessive affliction into which her youngest son was plunged, 
and having npon his return home from the trial, forced a discove- 
ry from him, flew to the magistrate frantic with grief, placed her* 
•elf between him and her son, fondly expatiated upon tiis disin- 
terested filial affection, and in the most moving language be- 
sought his judge not to suffer a man to be executed for a crime of 
which he was perfectly innocent; a man who possessed a mind 
sufficiently noble to make him sacrifice his life for his mother** 

subsistence ! ' 

The judge and the counsellors were exceedingly affected by 
all they saw, and all they heard; yet they could not l ell which 
way to determine. 

Lucilia, at this moment, pressing through the crowd, almost 
eift of breath, and calling to some people to follow her, begged 
her father to hear them,* assuring him that Pierre was not guilty; 
adding that the real assassin was found,*hat he had confessed 
the murder, and that fearing they should come too late, she had 
hurried into court with them. Her nlushes and the extreme agi- 
tation of her whole frame, moved all the father in the judge: he 
waited, however, to hear the information which was brought 
with regard to the actual murderer; and on being satisfied that his 
intelligence was authentic, that the actual murderer stood before 
him, ordered the guards to unbind Pierre. N 

Madame Durand then clasping her released son to her affec- 
tionate bosom, held him there for some moments in an agony of 
joy, weeping over him, and pouring out her fervent acknowledge- 
ments to the Supreme Judge, for the preservation of a son, whose 
filial affection she could net help extolling, at the same time, in 
the strongest terms. Pierre tenderly returned his mother’s af- 
fectionate embraces, and then, turning to Lucilia, thanked her 
forso kindly interesting herself upon his account. 

The magistrate, who had at first been struck with bis person 
and behaviour, expressed his surprise at, and admiration of such 
an uncommon proof of filial affection, and at the same time thank* 
£ * 
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ed Heaven for not permitting him to be the cause, through a* 
error in judgment, of his unmerited death. He then asked hie 
daughter, how they became acquainted. She immediately re- 
lated all that had passed between them at her aunt’s — adding, 
C ‘J hope, sir, you will not condemn me for the choice of a man, in 
whose favor you owned yourself prejudiced, even when you be- 
lieved him guilty of the blacte-t crimes.” 

Instead of returning an answer to this speech, he addressed 
himself to Madame Durand; and after having congratulated he^ 
on being the mother of such a son, thus proceeled: “In order 
to make you «ome Amends, Madam, for the distresses of various 
kinds in which yna have been unfortunately involved, I must de- 
sire you to look upon my daughter, for the future, as your own. 
Mv fortune shall be settled on her and your son, if you approve 
of their Onion.” 

It is not easy to describe either the mother’s gratitude or the 
son's exultation, on the conclusion of this address. Lewis and 
Mademoiselle tPAubine were sent Tor to be partakers of their 
joy*, the worthy magistrate then said to Pierre, “Be but as good 
a husband as you have been a son, and it will be my daughter’* 
own fault, if she is not the happiest of wives.” 


E*RL OF LEICESTER. 

Since the publication of Kenilworth, this celebrated person- 
age never named without exciting interest and curiosity; we 
the efore conclude that the following pun, to which his political 
situation gave ri®e. may not he unacceptable to our readers. The 
earl was forming a nark about Cornbury. and thinking to enclose 
it with po«ts and rails, was one day calculating the expense. A 
gentleman who stood by. told him he did not go the cheapest way 
to work. “ How can I do it cheaper?” said roy lord of Leices- 
ter “Whv” replied the gentleman, “if your lordship will find 
991k, the country will dnd railing 
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SONNET. 

If ais les Terns sont changes, aussi bien que les Lieux. ff^anr, 

How dear that time , on which the weeping thought 
Of pensive Memory delights to dwell; %. 

When each new day some glorious triumph brooghf. 
Beyond the power o! eloquence to tell ! 

How dear that place, the paradise of thought, 

Where sacred Loye and Friendship us’d to dweft 

W T heie echos faint in every gale are brought, 

That still, to Fancy’s ear,*of pleasure tell. 

On eagle wings the hours of rapture flew, \ 

And from this bosom every comfort bore; 

Reluctant sorrow bade those scenes adieu, 

Which still to me a pleasing aspect.wore. 

The scenes of bliss again these eyes may view f 
But Pleasure’s season will return no morel 


SONG. 

1 want not a goddess, to clasp in my arms, 

With the wisdom of Pallas, or Venus’s charms; 
But give me a maiden who smiles without art. 
With sweetness of temper and softness of heart; 
With breeding accomplish’d, and virtue improv’d. 
With soul that can love, yet never has lov’d; 

To her I’d resign all my freedom and ease, 
Contented to love her and happy to please. 

I sigh’d when I saw what I lov’d in a maid. 
With graces that won m^> as soon as survey’d f 
I looked and I lov’d, hut too rashly 1 find, 

How wretched l should be if she were unkind— * 
Her virtue may tempt one more worthy to wooj 
Her taste is so nice and her judgment so true — 
How can I pretend her affections to move. 

With no charms but my music, no merit hut lore? 
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But yet she delights in my music and rhyme, 

And my love i9 so warm it may melt her in time; 

Of late as l sung in a passionate strain, 

She was mov’d with my song, and perhaps with my paia; 
’Tis foolish to hope — ’tis in vain to despair, 

If I fail to possess her, adieu to the fair — 

By reading I’ll strive to recover my rest, 

And grow wise in mere spite, if 1 cannot be blest* 

WINTER. 

FROM THE ATHENEUM. 

THE seed time has past, and the harvest is o’er; 

The voice of the reaper is mute in the dale. 

The horn of the huntsman awakens no more 
The silver-toa’d echo, that sleeps in the vale; 

The blushes of Spring have long faded away, 

Her evergreen laurel« hang frozen around ; 

The “last rose of Summer” has sunk to decay, 

And Autumn’s gray foliage lies mixed with the ground. 
The cal! of the sky lark now ceases to hail. 

And greet with his whistle, the morning’s first ray; - 
No longer the ring dove is heard to bewail, 

And pour forth her grief in her heart-broken lay. 

Now stalks in his hunger the wolf on the hill, 

His hoivl o’er the mountain is hollow and long; 

The owl from her darkness screams dfeary and shrill, 

And hoots through the<desart her desolate song. 

Hark! thro’ the deep fores* the woodcutter’s stroke! 

The glens and the lowlands redouble the blow, 

And, lo! the proud maple and fast rooted oak 
Like overthrown giants lie prostrate below! 

In his ice crusted car with hailstones emboss’d, 

Lo! Winter has harness’d his silver shod steeds; 

The storm beaten Monarch, bespangled with frost, 

Up the slopes of the north triumphantly speeds:*** 

His lances are flying all polished and bare, 

Theirwing o’er the ridges is eager and swift; 

And oft as his arrow's entangle the air, 
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The Archer is seen in the terrible drift! 

The Demon now rides in his hurricane wrath, 

J9 bending his How in the strength of his might; 

Lo! tempest and shipwreck are yok’d in the path 
On the right and the left of his meteor flight! 

Begot in the whiff of his merciless blast, 

The whirlwinds contending in rivalry fly; 

The petrifled traveller, benumb’d and aghast, 

Asks shelter in vain of the pitiless sky. 

As the flakes in dark volumes confusedly roll, 

A feeble petition is wrung from his heart; 

Bis home and his children all rush on his soul, 

And strike thro’ his breast like an icicle dartl 
The mists, as they thicken and smother the air. 
Bewilder his footsteps, and madden his brain; 
Distracted and dizzy, he sinks in despair, 

And fainting he cries out for succour in vain. 

Ensnar’d in the pitfall, no longer he tries, 

With bosom unshrouded, and uncover’d head; 
Outstretch’d and unpillow’d behold where he lies! 
The night winds bis requiem, the snow drift his bed! 
How hhppy is he, who in safety within, 

Above and below, hears the. storm beat about;— 
heaps on his fuel, nor fears the dread din 
That clamours defiance and threatens without, 
lu vain through his casement the wintry winds roar, 
Regardless around him the tempest descend; — 

In vain on.his roof the high torrent shall pour^ 

And rush in a deluge his shelter to rend! 

But lo! up his knee, each in turn for the kiss, 

In playful contention his little ones try; 

Behold! what a sunshine of fatherly bliss 
Illumines his features, and brightens his eye! 

Now may he forget not the houseless and poor, 

But think on the wretches of want and of woe; 
Now may he forget not what numbers endure, 
IJnfed and bare headed, the cold and the snow! 
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At the annual meeting of the Grand Royal Arch Chapter 
•f Kentucky, held at Frankfort on the 3d day of December 
last, the following Grand Officers were elected for the present 
year 


E 

Comp, 


Rev 


M. E. David Graham Cowan, of Danville. G. H. P. 

M. E. William Gihhes Hint, of Lexintrton. D. G. H. P. 
E. Will mm Bell, of Shelbpille. G rami King. 

Edward Tyler, Jr of Louisville, G. S. 

John McKinney, Jr. of Versailles, Grand Secretary 
Philip Swigc rt. of Versai^es Uep. G Sec'ry . 

Oliver G. Waggener, of Frankfort, G Treasurer 
Charles Crawford of Shelby County ( n />r . 

Nathan H. HhIU of Springfield. '\ G * Cftop.otn* 
Henry Wingate, of Frankfort. G. M. 

James M. Pike, of Lexiirg>o.i, G C. G . 

Francis heynolds, of Fiaokfort, G Stew. 

Edward S. Coleman, of Frankfort, G. Tyler. 


Comp. 


The following are the prese t officers of the several Roy A 
Arch Chapters in Kentucky. 

LEXINGTON CHAPTER No. 1. 

[Stated .\he iug last Monday in each mowfA.] 


W G. Hunt, High Priest 
Wm. H. Richardson, King 
Thomas Nelson, S. 

B Metcalfe, C H 
James M. Pike, P S 
Leslie Combs, RAC 
W. H. Rainey, Secretary 


James Graves. Treasure* 

R. McNitt, G M 3d V 
J F Jenkin«, G M 2d V 
R. J. Breckinridge. GM\t 
B. P. Sanders, Capi G 
David \ Sayre- Steward 
Francis Walker, Tyler . 


SHELBYVILLE CHAPTER, No. 2. 


[Stated Meeting 2 d Manila / 


Wm Bell. High Priest 
J. W. Knight, Kmg 
John Willett S. 

David M’llvain, C apt II . 
James Moore, PS 
James Bradshaw, RAC 


in each month ] 

Wm. Caldwell. Secretary. 
John Bradshaw. Treasurer 
John Scott. G M 3d V. 

E. M. Uoone, G M 2d V. 

B F. Durov, G M 1st V 
Aaron Waters, Stand Tyler 


FRANKFORT CM \Pf ER No. 3. 

Stated Meeting, ^lh Monday in .Match., .May, July. September, an£ 

. Yovembrr 

O. Cm. Waggoner. HP T. V. Loofborouhg, S 

A. J. Mitchell, King John Woods, C H. 
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Henry Wingate. P S 
A F Macurdy, RAC 
Jacob Swigert, Secretary 
Bussell Lewis, Treasurer 
Harry 1. Thornton, G M 3d V 


L. W dkinson, G M 2d V 
Benjamin Ely, G M 1st V 
Dai iel Ej person. C G 
Francis Reynolds, S and T 


DANVILLE CHAPTER No. 4. 

[Stated Meeting, 3d Saturday in each month ] 


David G. Cowan, H Priest 
William Masterson. King 
M. J. Youce, Scribe 
D A. Russell. Cdft H 
F. Yeiser, P S 
Thomas Cowan, RAC 
Willis Curd, Secretary 


B. H Peikins, Treasurer 
John Fleece, G M 3d V 
John Yeiser, G Af 2d V t 
Rob. Russell, G M 1st T, 
Samuel Parrish. C G 
Thomas Collins S T 


LOUISVILLE CHAPTER, No. 5. 

t Stated Meeting*, the last Monday in each month ] 


Edward Tvler. Jr. H P 
John Sutton, King 
Win. Read, Scribe 
Wni. F. Pratt. C H 
Wm. D. Payne. P S 
John H. Crane, RAC 
E. T. Bainbridge, Secretary. 


George S 1 u tier, Treas. 

Isaac Stewai 1, G A/ 3d V 
James L B-gaft, G M 3d V 
Samuel Dickinson. G M 1st V 
John B. HI d, C G 
William Ferguson, Steward 
Coleman Par.iel, Tyler 


WEBB CHAPTER, No Q. HELD AT VERSAILLES. 

[Stated Meeting *, 3d Tuet'Uiy in each month ] 


Thomas P. Hart, H P 
W. B. Blackburn, K 
J. McKinney. Jr. S 
J. Swigert. Capt H 
W. W. Cosby. P S 
C. J. Blackburn RAC 


Philip S'Mgert, Secretary 
John Buford, Treas/ 

J. H. Smith, GM 3d V 
J. S. Berryman. G M 2d V 
V. Mcknight, G M 1st V 


COLUMBIA CHAPTER. No. 7. 

[Staged Meeting, Thw »day succeeding \*t Monday in each month ] 


B m. Owens, High Triest 
Nathan Gaither, King 
Benjamin Bell, Scribe 
George Yeiser, C H 
Thomas Butler, P S 
William Mic’er, RAC 


Benjamin Selby. Ser. fy Trea . 
ChaHes Haves, *G M 3d V 
Jame & M’Croskv. G M 2d V 
Charles Hayes, GM 1st V. 

G. C. Hayes, S and T 


RUSSELLVILLE CH APTER. No. 8. 
Anthony Butler, H P William L. Sands, 8 

f amuel H. Curd, King 
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WINCHESTER CHAPTER, U. O. 

William McMillan, //. P. John D. Thomas, S 
Asa K. Lewis, K : ng 

The <61 -owing Grand Officers of the Grand Rotal Arch 
Charter of Ohio, were duly elected at toe late convocation at 
Columbus. 

M. E. Phineas Ross, of Lebanon, G HP 
M. E. William Burke, of Cincinnati, D G HP 
E. Joseph S. Hughs. of Delaware G K‘ 

E. Sam. R. Miller, of Cincinnati, G S 
Comp. Benjamin Gardiner, ofColumbus. G Sec'ry. 

Lincoln Goodale, ofColumbus, G Treat . 

Rev. “ James IVPAbov, G Chaplain 

u Abraham J. McDowell, G Marshall 

Officers elected in tb* Encampment of Knight9 Templars, at 
Providence , R 1 on Monday Dec 3, 1821. 

John Carlisle. Grand Master Gardner Vaughn, Treasurer 
Asa Bosworth, Generalissimo John Holro^d, Recorder 
Henry Munford Capt. Gen. Jonathan Nichols, Warder 
George Taft, Prelate, /John Truman, Stan. Bearer 

Joseph Tompkins, S W ' J. H Ormsbee, Sword Bearer 
Samuel Y AtFell, J W Bern on Dunn, Guard 

Officers elected in the Providence Royal Arch Chapter, or 
Thursday evening, November 8, 1821. 

Peter^Grinnell, High Priest John T. Jackson, Treasurer 
Henry Munford, King John Holroyd, Secretary 

Thomas Whitaker, ’Scribe Jesse Clarke, 3d M V. 

Joseph S. Cooke, C. H. Franklin Ceolev, 2d M V 

John H. Ormsbee P. S. Stephen Rawson, 1st M Y* 

Samuel Y. Atwell, RAC 
* — 

At the Grand Annual Convocation of the Grand Lodoe of Q- 
kio. held on the 10th of December 1821, the following Grand 
Officers were elected for the ensuing year. 

M W John Snow, G \f & G Lee S<Mo. Smith, G J D 
R W E. Whittlesey, D G M N. Harris, G ^ B 
W John Cotton, G S W J. Snow, ") 

W T B. Van Horne, G J W S. Smith, I Stewards of 

Br. L Goodale, G Treasurer J. M’Lane, > Graiyi Charity 

A. J. VPDowell, G Secr’y B. Gardiner, 1 Fund, 

D F Reeder, G Mar. Joel Buttles, J 

Rev. Jos. S. Hughs, G Chap R. VV. Chapman, ) p 

Br. Th. Corwin, G Orator Win. W. Reed, ) r 

Tim. Baker, G S B Wm. Long, G St k T. 
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AN ORATION, 

Delivered in the Presbyterian Church , «n the City of Schenectady , 
fJY. F.j on Thursday , <Ae 27<A December , jfl. L. 5821, 
rte Anniversary of St. John the Evangelist , 5y Giles F. Yates, 
A. M. 

Respected Auditors, 

Is thissacred place, and on this solemn festival, I appear with 
diffidence; and this diffidence is increqped when I reflect that 
I appear as an advocate for an institution which has ever bad 
to encounter hostile and inveterate prejudice, an institution, 
justly to portray the merits of which, would require the elo- 
quence of a Cicero, and the pen of a ready writer But what- 
ever may be my defects, I trust you will cover them with the 
mantle of charity. 

Although the aspersions brought against freemasonry, as it re* 
garde its tendency, design, and principles, are ungenerous and 
unfounded; yet it must be confessed that the craft have, in some 
instances, jusily incurred censure for admitting* into the pene- 
tralia of their temple, unworthy 'members, and permitting such 
to continue their unhallowed and unprofitable labours. But it 
should be remembered, that whenever a lodge is guilty of such 
conduct, it acts in direct! violation of its most solemn trust. We 

* *1 am credibly informed that this evil obtains to a greater extent in 
th»* country than on tht Eastern continent. Some of the lodges there do 
not admit candidates, until after five or six months’ probation/ an? not 
even then, unless a committee, appointed for the purpose, report favour# 
ably upon oath. 

f 8ee the Masonic Constitutions, he. 
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do not deny .that otydcAo&g may be brought against the charac- 
ters of some of the members of our institution, yet do these ob- 
ections, as a matter of consequence, apply to the institution it- 
self? Tell me, ought all the apostles to be stigmatised because 
a denying Peter and a traitorous Judas ranked among them? or 
yotyker domestic circle, because one of its inmates has forsaken 
the path of rectitude? The ready answer, dictated by reason 
and candour, is no. And let the same candour and reason dictate 
an answer to the question, “ought the whole masonic brother* 
hood to be criminated, because some of them have deviated from 
the rules of the craft?” A perfect society here below, is as mere 
a chimera as perfect virtue or “perpetual motion and the so- 
ciety of freemasons claims no exemption from that imperfection 
and frailty which the great Architect of the Universe has stamp- 
ed upon all things beneath the sun. 

1 confidently assert, and truth bears me out in the assertion, 
that the objections urged against our fraternity, where they do 
not arise from malice or blind prejudice, originate from igno- 
rance of our principles. Should an illiterate man denounce learn- 
ing as useless, you would not believe his assertions, let not then 
the assertions of those unlearned in the masonic art, receive 
your implicit credit. How preposterous, that it should be said 
there are no ralo&ble facts, no hidden mysteries in the chamber 
of the masonic temple, by those who have never entered its door* 
er wrought within its walls! 

I shall not weary your patience by stating all these objections; 
a few of them, however, in the course of our remarks, shall be 
briefly noticed. It is sometimes sarcastically asked, “why are 
females excluded from the lodge? 1 ’ The fair sex were peculiarly 
designed for the domestic duties of life, and when a female en- 
gages in those arduous labours which devolve on the other sex 
and are their peculiar province, she forsakes her. proper sphere 
of action. In this respect speculative has adopted the rules of 
operative masonry. Nor are we singular in this respect; the 
regulations of many other societies as well as our own, do not ac- 
cord with feminine habits and dispositions. But although uni- 
versal custom prevents the fair part of creation from associating 
with us as masons,, yet their dignity and welfare are inseparably 
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interwoven with our principles; and that brother who prizes 
not their worth, who withholds from them their just tribute of 
respect and affection, and refuses protection and relief when they 
most need it, violates his obligations and forfeits the name of 
Mason! 

It has been urged, among other things, as a proof of the mo- 
tility of ourinstitution, that some good men, after initiation, cease 
to cultivate the masonic art. I admit the fact, but deny the in- 
ference. The necessary avocations of seme brethren prevent 
their regular attendance at our. assemblies; but this is no evi- 
dence that their opinion of the art is unfavourable. Many a 
pious Christian and clergyman, although proud to wear the in- 
signia of our order, and to perform its duties, may in some in- 
stances not have manifested much zeal for the craft, lest they 
should incur the ill will of some of their friends who were pre- 
judiced against it; or lest perhaps, some weak * brethren should 
take umbrage, and their consciences be wounded. Others, when 
upon initiation, they found nothing supernatural in masonry, and 
solemn realities instead of empty sound and shew, have with the 
depression of disappointment, felt a disrelish for the art, and 
hence neglected its cultivation. And while this neglect has aris- 
1 en in some through want of inclination, it has arisen in others 

through want of industry and intellect. « 

If it can be deemed an argument in favour of any institution, 
that on the catalogue of its members are found eminent and vir 
tuous men, the masonic institution has no superior. Shall 1 car- 
ry you back to the remote ages of antiquity, and rehearse the 
names of Solomon, Hiram of Tyre, Hiram Abiff, Adoniram, Ze- 
tubbabel, Joshua, and the long list of prophets, sages, and law-giv. 
ers, who, although dead, yet live in the hearts and memoiy of ev- 
ery Master , Royal Arch, and Ineffable Mason . Or shall I descend to 
more modern times, and from the splendid galaxy of the distin- 
> guished patrons and disciples of the craft, select the names of 

St. Austin,t Alfred, Prince Edwin,} James I. of Scotland and of 

• 1 Cor. ch. viii. v. 9, fcc. 

t St Austin appeared at the head of the fraternity. A, D. 600. 

* He was the first Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Yeik, to wbUk 
King Athelstane granted a charter in 92#. 
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England, Charles I., Francis Duke of Toscany, Frederick the 
Great King of Prussia, Newton, Locke, Audley, Essex, Woolsey, 

Howard, Wren, Denham, Rivers, and Buckingham; and in our 
own country, to say nothing of living worthies and those in the 
humbler stations of life, a Washington, Franklin, Warren, Ad- 
ams,* Livingston, Webb* Morton, and Hamilton, who shine with 
lustre in the bright firmament of masonry, and reflect honour on 
the masonic name. 

Under such auspices, our institution could not but prosper; and 
it has hitherto prospered, although thousands have joined with 
an Abbe Barueill and a Robinson in the vile work of detraction 
against t, and although oppressed and persecuted from the jeal- 
ousy power, by the threats of superstition, and the calumny of the 
ignorant. But all attempts to subvert the glorious fabric of ma- 
sonry, have proved fruitless and vain. No matter whether they 
were the formidable opposition of hotbrained potentates,! the 
thundering anathemas of fanatic popes, or the imbecile efforts of 
ecclesiastical synods,! they have alike failed of their object; be- 
cause the pillars of wisdom and strength support it — its founda- 
tion stone is virtue ; its cement charity . Like a rock in the midst 
of the ocean, it rises above every storm, and bids proud defiance 
to the raging waves which dash against its base. Other fabrics, 

• however fair and towering, have, sooner or later, been swept 
away by the torrent of destruction ; but this has survived the hor- 
rid convulsions and revolutions of the moral and political world, ' 

aad still remains a monument of wisdom and virtue, daily increas- 
ing in strength, beauty, and magnificence. The stability of our 
institution added to its antiquity, (of which we have infallible 
proof in the fact that its most invidious enemies cannot point to 

the time when free masonry did not exist) give it a fame a 

pre-eminence — to which the history of other institutions affords 
no parallel 

• Samuel Adams, 

t I), 1425, in the reign of Henry vi. of England, attempts were made' 
to prevent the meeting of free masons; also in the reign of Queen Elis- 
abeth, In the 18th century they were persecuted by the States Gene- 
ral in Holland, and by France at the Council of Berne. Formidable 
bulls were issued against them by Pope Eugenius and by Pope Clem- 
ent XII. * 

^ * The associate synod of Scotland, in 1745, and the Pittsburgh (Penn.} 
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Yet methinks I hear some fastidious critic enquire, what bat 
freemasonry ever done, or what is it likely to do for the good 
of mankind! I answer much; more than is perhaps apprehend- 
ed by some of our own brethren, certainly by those who have 
but just entered the portals of our temple. Volumes heaped up- 
on volumes, like Ossa on Olympus, would* scarce contain a full 
and adequate answer to the question. It cannot be expected 
then that 1 should on this occasion, give more than a faint out- 
line. And even in doing this, such a variety of ideas rush upon 
my mind that I know not where to begin nor where to end I 
would fain expatiate upon its tendency to ennoble the soul, to 
raise it to the survey of things heavenly and sublime, to inspire 
the mind with exalted ideas of the perfections of the Ineffable 
Word , the great Adonat, who said, “let there be light, and there 
was light; let the earth be, and it was;” who kindled, by the 
breath of his power, those myriads of orbs which illumine the 
stupendous arch of heaven. I would fain show you how free- 
masons preserved the Pentateuch or five books of Moses,* from 
the destruction which the Chaldeans brought upon Jerusalem, 
when, with impious hand, they reduced it to ashes, and rifled 
the sacred furniture of its temple. But time will not permit. 

The object of free masonry has ever been to promote the best 
interests of mankind. It has patronize^ the arts and sciences,* 
particularly architecture, and its concomitant science geometry. 
In illustration of this part of my subject, it may be necessary to 
observe, that originally the craft consisted mostly of operative 
masons, and that although some of our essential arcana were 
known to many of the ancient patriarchs, t yet no regular lodges 
were constituted until the erection of King Solomon’s Temple. 
According to holy writ, upwards ofone hundred and eighty three 
thousand workmen were engaged in that glorious undertaking* 
These, after its completion, dispersing to different parts of the 
globe, widely disseminated the principles of the craft. tFrom 

* See this subject discussed bj brother S. Town in his “Speculative 
Masonry *’ 

f The ineffable degrees are here particularly referred to. 

t 1 Kings, ch. v. & ix.; vide also, M Ancient History of Egypt,” and 
Kouin, Book 3d* 
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the connection and intercourse between tbe Hebrews and the 
inhabitants of Tyre and Egypt,* we can readily account for the 
introduction of those principles into the last named countries.— 
The sun of masonry which arose in the east, soon enlightene4 
the west; and soon the north and south were blessed with the be* 
nign influence of its beams. We are informed, that several hun- 
dred years before the Christian era in Asia,t and in the fourteenth 
eentury in Europet lodges of operative freemasons flourished, 
which were, as they have been emphatically termed, “semina- 
ries of instruction in the sciences and the polite arts.” 

Among the numerous durable structures and magnificent edifi- 
ces erected under the auspices of masonry, 1 shall only point you 
to the stupendous pyramids of Egypt, the wall of China, the lof- 
ty temples of Damascus and Ephesus, the city of Alexandria, 
the Citadel of Athens, the tower of Pharos; and in late days, St 
Peter’s church at Rome, St. Sophia’s at Constantinople, St 
James’ palace, the palace of Elysium at Paris, the palace of Loo 
in Holland, the palace and hall of Westminster, the London 
Bridge, and last though not least ‘‘the church of all denomina- 
tions, ” this year erecting in the state of Georgia. 

And if masonry has been a patron, it has been a preserver of 
the arts. In those ages of the world, when the dismal cloud of 
barbarism, pregnant with ignorance and superstition, overshad- 
owed the earth, then a knowledge of the most valuable arts, was 
with danger and difficulty preserved by our ancient brethren, 
which, having been transmitted to posterity, has contributed ia 
uo small degree to refine and* civilize the world. 

During that dark period too, masonry was the only institution 
which had for its object the alleviation of human misery. Since 
tbe advent of the Pnnce of Peace, (the anniversary of which was 
celebrated but a few days since) Christianity and madonry, like 
twin sisters, have gone hand in hand in the blessed work of chai- 

* Lawrie in hit history of freemasonry,hts identified the Elusinian mys» 
teries with thoee of freemasons. 

t At Syria, Judea, Persia, and Teos. Tide Change's Travels in Asia 
Minor, Chisul’s Antiquitates Asiatics, Ionian Antiquities, and Robinson's 
proofs of a conspiracy. 

t See Wren's Parentalia, Henry's History of Great Britain, and Bell 
ftson’eproofs of a conspiracy, for information en this subject* 
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i ty and love. Before that happy epoch, as an elegant writer 
has observed, alms houses and eleemosynary institutions were 
unknown. The humble supplications of distress, (except among 
masons,) were lost amid the proud pursuits of ambition, the wild 
and terrible clangor of arms, and the sweeping desolations and 
entities of persecution, anarchy and despotism. 

“Twos thou, blest masonry that brought 
The choicest gifts to man; 

And thou it was the lesson taught 
E'er since the world began, 

1 hat charity can soothe each pain. 

Relieve mankind from woe, 

. That masonry had power to gain 
A paradise below. 9 * 

The ligaments of affection which bind the heart of one mason 
lb another, like those of natural brethren, are more strong and 
endearing than the ordinary ties of humanity. And masons whe 
sire uninfluenced by religious motives, will often, in compliance 
with their obligations, assist a brother and his connections op- 
pressed by the chilling hand 4 of poverty. But this assistance, our 
rules require, should never be rendered to their own detrw 
snent. 

Do you ask for examples of our charity? Go to yonder wid- 
ow, bereaved by the unrelenting King of Terrors, of the dear 
partner of her bosom, her only support in life , — who revives her 
hopes and soothes the keen wound her afflictions have produced? 
*Tis the genius of masonry! Go to yonder helpless orphans: whe 
supplies their wants and snatches them from the vortex of de- 
struction T — ’tia the genius of masonry ! Go to yonder mendicants 
of eastern hemisphere, craving from flinty-hearted wealth the 
bread of charity in vain: who cheers, comforts, and supports 
them? and the answer again will be the benign genius of mason- 
ry! Lo! who enters the dark and cheerless abode of yonder 
loathesome prison; wipes the scalding tear from the cheek of 
its inmate, a poor unfortunate debtor, prostrated by the hand of 
an unforgiving creditor? — who? — ’tis the guardian masonry! — 
These, my friends, are not pictures drawn by fancy, but by the 
sober pencil of truth. I coaid point to living instances in proof of 
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my assertions— -instances too. exclusive of those accounts of be- 
nevolence contained in the records of the lodges; accounts which 
we trust will be found duly posted to their credit in the Grand 
Ledger of Eterhity. 

We would not wish to be misunderstood on this subject; we 
do not claim to be the only dispensers of charity; but we do 
claim «md enjoy privileges peculiar to ourselves. The charities 
of other institutions are for the most part, local and exclusive, 
confined to the inhabitants of particular districts and to particu- 
lar sects. Not so, the charity of the consistent mason. The as- 
pirations of his generous soul are not limited by the barriers of 
nature, politics, or religion. Hence the worthy mason in distress 
finds friends where others find enemies. Is he at a returnless 
distance from the land of his fathers, the mysterious, yet well 
known token , proves a passport to relief. By its magic power the 
barbarous pirate is converted into a friend; the merciless sav- 
age into a kind protector. Does he lavish in captivity, a broth- 
er’s arm is nerved for his assistance, breaks the shackles of slave- 
ry from his hands, and restores him to his home, the embraces of 
a loving wife, and the sweet assiduities of his children! When 
♦he demon of war displays his blood stained banner, and bid# 
man plunge the spear into the heart of his fellow man, then Lb* 
mason's extended arms avert the fatal blow ; for his banner is th* 
banner of love! he knows — he feels, that 

•*A sorrow softened, or a sigh repress'd, 

“Surpasses all that armies ever won.” Parssu.. 

The blessings of rescued humanity shed a lustre round his path, 
more pure and effulgent than the halo which glimmers round the 
brow of the warrior. 

We hold it no secret, that certain inviolable signs, words ^ and 
tokens, are preserved among us, constituting a sort of universal 
language, by which we recognize each other, making known our 
wants, and enter into social intercourse with brethren of every 
language and of every clime. 

Our system regards all the human race as members of one 
great family : all distinctions of rank, lineage, colour, or nativity^ 
are alike unknown. The man who wields the sceptre of out- 
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pire, and the humblest subject of his realm, meet upon the level, 
and part upon the square. Those jarring dissentions which char- 
acterise political and religious sects, are banished from the 
lodge. There discord, that cursed fiend, dare not rear his hor- 
rid head to disturb the harmonious labors of the craft 

I know many are ready to reprobate the Christian mason, be- 
cause he extends the hand of fellowship to the follower of Ma- 
homet, and claims affinity to the persecuted and despised Jew* 
Christians! do you not— ought you not — to admit into your hous- 
es of worship, those with whom you disagree on points of faith? 
Why then censure us? Such censure is as inconsistent as it is il- 
liberal; it is inconsistent with those principles of universal good 
will, which your religion inculcates and demands; and its benevo- 
lent founder enforced and exemplified. Mark the whole tenor 
of his life, a life of unremitting benevolence. His kind offices 
were extended alike to Gentiles and Jews, to publicans and sin- 
ners, as well as his disciples ; to his enemies as well as his friends, 
and in perfect accordance with hit own illustrious example, were 
all the doctrines taught, and all the parables uttered. Let one 
suffice. You remember the late of the Jewish traveller, wound- 
ed and stripped of his very raiment, by a ruthless band of plun- 
dering ruffians, and left helpless on a public highway. A priest 
whom chance directed that way. beholds the hapless sufferer; 
but no *ay of pity melts his icy heart, or stops him in his course. 
A Levite next beholds him : he too, deaf to the voice of humani- 
ty, unheeding passes by. But although thus slighted by men of 
his own country and his own religion, a Samaritan no sooner 
hears his groans, than he hastens to him, administers the cordial 
cup of affection, pours into his bleeding wounds the mollifying 
oil, and supplies his every want. The conduct of which of these 
three did the Prince of Peace recommend, and which, think you, 
most merited the title of neighbour—^ brother ? 

Although in Christian countries, masons acquiesce in the Chris- 
tian religion, yet as such, they have no exclusive religious code. 
Every brother is required to adhere to those essential principles 
which are common to all religions; and is left to his own judg- 
ment in regard to particular forms and tenets* The holy table 
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la one of the three treat lights in masonry ; and all our principles, 
so far from militating against, perfectly harmonize with the max- 
ims and troths contained in its inspired pages. No atheist er ir- 
religious Hberttne dare contaminate, with his unhallowed tread, 
the sanctum sanctorum of our temple. Such can never gain ad- 
mittance there without the roost glaring perversion of our princi- 
ples, and the grossest violation of vows, the most sacred and sol- 
emn. 

Masonry teaches us to act upon the square ; to guide our mo- 
tives by the plumb , and to keep eur hopes and desires within the 
compasses of rectitude and honour. In a word, it inculcates the 
whole circle of human virtues*, and excludes every vice which 
sullies the charaater of man. 

Our ceremonies and emblems are peculiarly calculated to pro- 
mote morality . The implements of operative masons are ex- 
plained in the lodge as typical of moral duties; and all our cer- 
emonies and symbols imprint upon the mind wise and useful 
truths, and while they inspire awe and reverence, at the sam^ 
time fascinate and please. 

But freemasonry, while it enforces the strictest rules of moral- 
ity, does not exclude that innocent mirth, those rational gaitiea 
which give zest to social intercourse, llow pleasant to retire 
for a season, from the noise and bustle of the world, to enjoy the 
sweets of undistured tranquillity ! How pleasant to be called from 
labour to refreshment; to bid a short adieu to the troubles and 
cares of life, and spend a few hours in social converse and so- 
cial joy! This pleasure, this delightful employment, is a pecu- 
liar province of freemasonry. 

When the free., elect , and accepted , shall be summoned from 
earthly labour to refreshment in the Grand Lodge above, may we 
all possess the celestial passwords and be welcomed to that never- 
ending repast prepared for tbe kings aud priests of the Grand 
Master of the Universe, in that “ temple not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” 
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Extracts from a Masonic Oration delivered at Providence R. /. on 
the anniversary of St. John the Baptist , June 25, 1821. 

By Brother Samuel Y. Atwell. 

To us as Masons the return of (his anniversary brings with ife 
subjects of congratulation and joy* Our institution, like the 
monarch of the air, has risen triumphantly above the clouds of 
oalumny and malice. Prosperity has followed in its path, char- 
ity and good-will to mankind have been its companions. The 
world at large, ignorant of those characteristicks which distin- 
guish us as a fraternity, joins not in our feelings of gratitude and 
pride, and participates not in our pleasures It will be my en- 
deavor on this occasion to point out some of the reasons which 
should induce the citizens of this country to rejoice with us in 
the prosperity of Masoary, and to pay to it the tribute of es- 
teem and respect. We claim for our order the titles of ahcient 
and honorable; ancient because its existence is coeval with the 
memory of man ; honorable because its objects are the improve- 
ment and happiness of our species. Among the many feelings 
and habits of the mind which compose our intellectual nature, 
reverence for antiquity is not the least important. Actions and 
events lose in some measure their interest in proportion as we ap- 
proach them. To the mental as to the natural eye, distance in- 
creases the beauty of objects. The mellow softened tints of the 
perspective charm and retain the attention, while the glaring 
and more obvious colours of the portrait soon weary the sense 
and exhaust our admiration. Antiquity, like the concave lens, 
while it throws objects far from us, adds to their beauty and 
heightens their interest. 

* « * * * * * 
History and tradition both prove the antiquity of Masonry- 

Her institutions have been preserved, and her ordinances contin- 
ued unchanged through a long succession of time. Her deeds 
have been a bright series of good and great actions, and the 
world has ever seen her endeavoring to promote and advance the 
happiness of man. So far then as Antiquity tests the worth of 
any institution, and gives to it a right to the respect of mankind, 
Masonry is entitled to claim it of the world. 

Our institution is entitled to the respectful consideration of the 
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citizens of this free Republic, because it inculcates and promotes 
attachment and obedience to the laws and government of oar 
country,. 

Masonry is the oflspring of society, and its principles are em- 
inently calculated to protect and preserve our political freedom. 
To be good men and true is the first lesson we are taught in Ma- 
sonry ; true to oursehes , our country and our God. Obedience to 
the laws and government of our countiy is a duty, to the per- 
formance of which we are bound by stronger ties than the fealty 
of the days of Chivalry. Masonry enjoins an us an Herculean 
labour, the destruction of the many-headed monster, passion. 
Like the Templars of eld, we mentally inscribe on the entrance 
of our lodges “Semper Leo feriatur .” The Compass, the great 
emblematical implement of our order, reminds us to apply its 
physical properties to our hearts, and “to keep our passions with- 
in due bounds with all mankind.” As a community therefore* 
the principles of whose constitution are calculated to protect 
and promote the political happiness of the members of this re- 
public, we claim the respect and attachment of our fellow citi- 
zens. Masonry footers, cherishes, and invigorates the social af- 
fections. Society, while it increases our pleasures, adds to the 
number of our vices. The savage of the wilderness, free as the 
winds of his native forest, disdains to conceal his wishes or his 
will; frankness and sincerity are stamped on his thoughts, his 
feelings* and hi! actions. Selfish only when his animal enjoy, 
ments are concerned, his heart is oped to the claims of friend- 
ship and the endearments of love. Civilization and society are 
sources of luxury and licentiousness, and selfishness becomes a 
more active principle as our enjoyments increase. In society, 
when men are debased by Luxury or intoxicated with Ambition, 
Friendship exists only in name ; Achilles and Patrodus are but 
rarely to be found among the number of civilized men. Like 
the light reflected by the icy mountains of the polar sea, the so- 
cial affections are warm and dazzling in appestrance, bot cold and 
comfortless m reality ; selfishness absorbs, all the warmer and 
more srenerous feelings of the heart, and man lives for himself 
done. Masonry teaches us to regard the whole family of man 
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as one band of brothers. The high and the low. the rich and the 
poor, when admitted within the pale of our fraternity, all stand 
upon one common level. We admit of no other difttinctinns than 
those of Virtue and Worth. “It is the internal and not the ex- 
ternal qualifications of a man that Masonry principally regards ; 11 
and we are taught to merge the prejudice# of Pride and the an- 
tipathies of Envy in the noble and exalted passion of Brothrr- 
iy Love. No considerations of interest , no excuses of idlencss f 
or specious reasonings of hypocritical selfishness, are permitted to 
owerve us from the path of our duty. To relieve the distresses 
of a Brother, and to assist him in every laudable and virtuous un- 
dertaking, are the imperious requisitions of our profession; and 
whether we contribute to bis temporal reliefby acts of charity, 
or with the gentle hand of affection a d mi nist er to the diseases or 
afflictions of the mind, we are acting in obedience to the com- 
mands of Masonry. 

The principles and duties which Masonry inculcates and en- 
joins, are those of Morality and ReligIou . Before Him. whose 
residence is unlimited space “who decketh himself with light 
as with a garment , 11 and “who rideth on the wings of the wind , 11 
the Great Supreme Architect of the Uhtversb, we with rev- 
erence how. To his behests we submit, and. bis commands we 
endeavor to obey. The Bible, the first great light in Religion 
and in Masonry, is the source from whence we derive those rules 
of action which our order prescribes. In obedience to his com- 
mands, whose essence was Love, we endeavor to cherish the 
spirit and instil the principles of Unhetsol Benevolence . — Faith, 
Hope and Charity are the brightest jewels which Masonry con- 
fers on her votaries. Faith opens to the mental eye “the source 
ineffable of Light and Love , 11 Hope gladdens the dreary, path 
of life with joyous anticipations of the future, hut Charity t&kes^ 
the erring brother by the hand, and leads him to the mercy seat 
of his Saviour and his God. m 

* # ♦ O is O 

Masonry teaches us to consider the good name of our brethren 
ols a jewel beyond price; we are neither to tarnish its lustre our* 
•elves nor tamely permit it to be done by others. It is our high 
yrivitege ns well as duty to bo the champions of injured worth, 
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and oar conduct towards oar brethren and all tnankind should ev* 
•r be regulated by the square of Truth and Virtue. 

The spirit of Charity is cherished and inculcated by the in- 
stitutions of our fraternity. Not the cold blooded charity of the 
world which changes the tears of affliction into those of indignant 
and insulted feeling, but that active and generous principle which 
glowed in the breast of Howard and governed tbe soul of Penv v 
Brotherly Love , Belief and Truth are the brightest stars in tbe 
galaxy of masonic virtues. View the mariner, far from his na- 
tive land, surrounded by strangers, “unknowing and unknown." 
The pestilence has placed her burning fingers on his cheek ; de- 
prived of the endearments of domestic affection and those sooth* 
ing kindnesses which smooth the pillow of death , he feels that 
desolation of the heart which sinks us to the level of “the beasts 
that perish.” Removed from all he holds dear, 

« Nor wife, nor children, more dull he behold. 

Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 
The deadly poison seizes ; 

the dews of death are glistening on his forehead ; the film of cor* 
ruption is slowly covering his eyes. Whose bosom pillows hie 
dying head? Whose band administers those endearing atteo. 
tions, which make the heart throb with the last glow of mortal 
feeling. It is a Brother’s. Opposite perhaps in manners, in o- 
pinions, in language and in faith, the Masons hears only the moans 
•f affliction, sees only the dying man. Blessed spirit of Mason- 
ry, that can with more than the Alchymist’s power, convert tbe 
dross of the heart into tbe pure and refined gold of Universal Be- 
nevolence . 

These considerations, in the name and in the behalf of the 
fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons, I offer to tbe world as 
the foundations of their claims to its respect and esteem. 

Brethren, we are members of an institution which requires of 
us the performance of the most high and exalted duties; to our 
keeping is committed the reputation of an ancient and honorable 
fraternity; let us not disgrace our profession Let it not be 
said of us as it was of the Stoics of old that while we declaim 
about virtue , we are following the footsteps of vice. The bonds 
which connect us as an association are hidden from the world on- 
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der the veil of Secrecy. The mysterio i $ ^nd the wonderful may 
arouse the curiosity of mankind, but it is tie useful and the good 
only that can obtain their esteem and applause. Let us there* 
fore be ever mindful that the estimation of the world depends 
not on our profession but upon our practice . Let us foster and 
cherish the social affections, they are Masonry’s peculiar favop» 
ites, and in imitation of our holy patron , whose nativity we this 
day celebrate, let us make the attainment of virtue the great 
object of our exertions; so that when death the Grand Tyler of 
Eternity shall open to us the entrance of “a new and untried 
state of being,” we may be received in tbe Grand Lodge abovq,' 
“that house not made with hands eternal in the Heavens.” 


VALUABLE HINTS. 

The following is an extract from a communication in the Louisville 
[Geo.] Sentinel and is well worthy the attention of the craft: 

“The Masonic Society has received more injury by the intro- 
duction of strangers to its principles, than from all the derision 
the world can throw upon it : from suffering men to enter its sa- 
cred walls, who were not tit materials for the edifice, and whe 
could not have tbe working tools of the Craft adjusted to them: 
Weigh them in the balance , they are found wanting; Tekel must 
be written upon them. 

“Do we put upon them tbe twenty four inch gauge , there is na 
division to be found— no part for God. 

“Bring the plum line to such an one, he neither stands upright 
before God or man. 

“Lay upon him the square of virtue; put the mallet and en?» 
graver’s chissel into the hand of the most skilful workman; there 
can be no appearance of the diamond found. 

“Lay upon him the Level , and who will be willing to be pla- 
ced upon an equality with one who, in his ordinary transaction^ 
is a disgrace to himself. 

“Bring him upon the' circle of universal benevolence; present 
him with some of our precious jewels — he has no eyes to see 
them; he will cautiously avoid them. 

“Point b m to the rounds of Jacob's ladder; he cannot climb 
them, htavm bom charity, is a stranger to hisiosojn. 
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“ Attempt to make use of the trowel; there is no cememt of 
brotherly-love and affection in him. 

“Such materials are totally unfit for thh Masonic edifice and 
ought to be thrown over among the rubbish. And now, brethren, 
by reason of the introduction of such strangers among the 
workmen, our ancient and honorable institution is brought into 
disrepute. Let our actions and our morality, therefore, be such 
as to silenoe the tongue of slander and blunt the dart of envy.*' 


ADDRESS TO A SENIOR WARDEN. 
WonsHirroL Brother Sevior Warden, 

The ensign of your office, in the language of an ancifent 
charge, “demonstrates that we are all descended from. the same 
common stock; partakers of the same common nature; and shar- 
ers of the same blessed hope; and though distinctions among 
men are needed, to preserve subordination, yet no eminence, to 
which merit may be exalted, should ever make us forget, that 
we are one sacred band of brothers and fellows.” united togeth- 
er by the silken cords of the indented tassel; and travelling 
the mosaic pavement, to that undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveller hath returned. 

And will a brother senior, permit a senior brother, to observe, 
that as next in dignity and rank, to the wisdom which presides 
in the east, it becomes the duty of the pillar of strength, to as- 
sist the Right Worshipful Master at aH times, not only in those 
various ceremonies of a mystic nature, around which we draw 
an impenetrable veil; hot also to stand, as the kind instructor 
and faithful monitor of bis younger brethren, of the second de^ 
gree, who are soeciaRy confided, to the senior warden’s parti- 
cular care; and therefore in the first instance like Adoniram of 
old, he should lighten the toils of Hiram, by hewing and squar- 
. ingthe stone; by felling and preparing the timber; and convey- 
ing both from the forest and the quarry, to Succoth, or Zarth&o, 
where they are fitted for the master’s use, either at the base, or 
on the summit of Moriah; and thus the whole buildingduly ore* 
pared without, groweth unto an holy temple, whose foundai o* 
is laid in silence, and whose top stone is brought forth with 
peace, for the sound of the hammer of political intolerance 
should never be heard within our walls; nor the stroke of the 
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axe of religions bigotry be indented on oar gates; it being re- 
ceived as masonic truth, that the iron tools of superstitiou and 
party were both of them buried, on the plains of Shinar; where 
they moulder amid the ruins of the unfinished tower of Babel. 

• Staffer me, my dear friend and brother, to add, that the slight- 
est departure from these ancient landmarks of the mystic order, 
must of necessity in the very nature of cause and effect, be pro- 
ductive of darkness instead of light, of confusion in the room of 
harmony, and tend to the final overthrow of the moral and ma- 
sonic, the spiritual nod beavehly edifice, uprooting the columns, 
from their base, destroying the capitals of the pilasters, and o- 
rerwhelming the grand pillars themselves, in awful and remedi- 
less ruin. 

fireathe, therefore, on the fellowcraft’s attentive ear, those in- 
structive sounds, that flow from a knowledge of the moral uses 
of the various implements, which are appropriate to this degree; 
And may the light of the plumb, the square, and the level, ad- 
monish the brethren who compose your column, to walk upright 
en the straight line, which admits of no curve before God; and 
abhors the spiral twist that marks the serpentine path in the 
presence of man; evermore labouring to square both word and 
deed, in all the varied concerns of man, with fellow man, by the 
golden square and the perfect rule of the Grand Master him- 
self, who hath said, all things whatsoever ye would, that men 
should do unto you, do ye even the same unto them; meting that 
measure to every member of the human family, whether high 
or low, rich or poor, which self love desires to receive from the 
fulness of the sons of Adam ; and constantly keeping in remem- 
brance, that we are travelling together on the level of time, to 
the realms of eternity, where words and actions shall be weigh- 
ed, in the even balance of eternal rectitude; and the mene tekel 
of an omniscient and impartial judge must be inscribed, on hy- 
pocrisy towards God, and injustice towards men. 

Worshipful Sin and Brother, 

The second great light in the temple is yours. It is the light 
of friendship, morality and brotherly love. The attentive ear 
of the fellowcrafl ever listens to your instructive tongue. The 
ftuthful bosom pants to attain the secrets of wisdom, of knowl- 

Ww 
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edge and understanding; and may it indeed be your honour and 
ha. 'pines*; your pleasure and pride, to set continually before the 
brethren, who surround the doric pedestal, the corn of nourish- 
ment. the n ine of refreshment, and the oil of joy, in those moral 
and masonic lessons, which are as the balm of health, the bles-. 
sing of plenty and the balsam of peace to a mason’s soul, and 
infinitely more valuable, to rational and intelligent craftsmen, 
than the ancient wages of the one royal penny, though paid in 
the silver of Tarshish or the gold of Ophir. 

Stetffastly pursue this mode of fraternal instruction; and the 
light of the west shall divide meridian glories, with, the light of 
the east; while the dtrk places of the north beam noontide 
splendours of unclouded day; and the morn ing star of the south 
reflect the sevenfold radiance of the solar orb; and when the 
Supreme, Sublime. Grand Architect. in nature, provid^pee, and 
grace, shall drop the level from his throne; and whelm life’s 
mouldering pillar in the dust of death, may the outside sentinel 
at the first door of the middle chamber permit a brother to pass; 
and the illustrious scribe of the heavenly host receive a master’s x 
high command, from within the holiest of holies; and record youi 
faithful name as with the engravings of a signet, in the volume 
of eternal life, forever, amen! 

NATIONAL GRAVD LODGE. 

We have long been of opinion that some step ought to be ta- 
ken to produce a uniformity of work, and a union of feeling a- 
mong the Masonic Lodges throughout the fT nited States. The 
fact cannot be denied, and need not be concealed, that a differ- 
ence. in details at least, if not in essentials, is often to be found 
in th° wordings of different Lodges. It is time that a greater 
degree of uhifoimitv was introduced: it is time that less jeal- 
ousy existed in different par»s of the country respecting the 
f«» n ms. adopted in their respective Lodges We are all brethren 
of the same fraterritv: if errors have in any instance crept in 
among ns. we ought to he willing to listen to those who are able 
am 1 willing to expose them to us. and teach us how to correct 
them e ought to he anxiou* to adopt a uniform, correct, and 
systematic mode of work, and not be so blindly devoted to oar 
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own habits as to mistake t‘ e errors and defects which have pre- 
vailed amongus for ancient and essential landmarks of the order. 
We know no measure so well # cal minted to promote the impor- 
tant object to which we have alluded and to cement the. frater- 
nity throughout tbis exfetsne republic. as tbe establishment of 
a common head, to which all might appeal and acknowledge a 
common responsibility. The practicability and usefulntss of 
such an institution has been proved hv the successful establish- 
ment and favourable tendency of the Gei eral Grand Royal Arch 
Chapter, whose jurisdiction is co extensive with the union. We 
are aware that efforts have been made to establish a General 
Grand Lodge, and that various obstacles and impediments have 
hitherto rendered those efforts ineffectual. But we would not be 
thus easily discouraged. “Time, patience, and perseverance may 
accomplish all things.” A national Grand Lodge may and ought 
to be established, and whatever opposition may now be made to 
it. we are confident that when Once it should be placed in suc- 
cessful operation, its utility and propriety woutd be universally 
admitted. 

It is hardly necessary at present to enfer into the details of 
the plan we would recommend. The construction of the Gen- 
eral Grard Chapter might serve as a model. The four princi- 
pal officers of the Grand Lodge of each state or their proxies 
should constitute the members of the General Grand Lodge, and 
its meetings might be held in Washington city, or some other 
central and convenient place, as often as might be deemed ex- 
pedient. 

We throw out these hints for the delit e^fe consideration of 
our brethren throughout the union, and we hope that every pre- 
judice, local jealousy, and illiberal feeling, if any such can have 
a place in the breasts of masons, will he dissipated and no long, 
er furnish impediments to the adoption of a measure ‘Vaught, as 
we believe with the most fortunate resutts, and calculated, more, 
perhaps than any other, to promote the permanent prosperity of 
the craft in these United States. 
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IMPORTANCE OF LECTURES AT THE CONFERRING 
OF DEGREES. 

The following communication from a highly respectable cor- 
respondent in the southern part of this state, exhibits, in a most for- 
cible manner, the importance of a correct and systematic mode 
of conferring the degrees of Masonry, and the propriety of it* « 
livering. in every instance, a fall and entire lecture. 

Dear Sir, 

I have received and read with much pleasure the sever- 
al numbers of your interesting Miscellany, for, although butrft 
young mason, and as yet but slightly skilled in the mysteries of 
the order. I am full of zeal and anxious for information. 1 have 
received, in a lodge as respectable and intelligent as any in this 
vicinity, the three first degrees of masonry I have found tfre 
brethren ready and willing to converse with me pn masonic sub- 
jects, and I have learnt the lectures, so far as J bare been able to 
hoar them, with accuracy. I find, however, that I must look to 
other resources for information, and I intend shortly to visit Lex 
inf ton in the hope that among the Masonic luminaries of your 
place, I may be enabled to acquite more light than indbis gloomy 
region can be found. The brethren here tell me, and brethren 
who ought to know, that they have the lectures entire, and that 
nothing more is to be obtained. 1 am convinced, however that 
they must be in an error, for I find in the “Book of Constitu- 
tions” published bv the Grand Lodge of Kentucky, that the lec- 
ture on the first degree consists of three sections, and I have re- 
ceived but one; I find that the lecture on the second degree des- 
cribes Masonry under two characters operative and speculative, 
and introduces to us an account of tbe orders of architecture, 
the liberal arts and sciences, and many other subjects, which ap- 
pear to have no more cohnections with the Fellow Craft's de- 
gree, as I have received it. than with that of the Entered Ap- 
prentice or Master Mason. Indeed f am convinced, by an at- 
tentive study of the Book of Constitutions, that there is much to 
be learned on the several degrees, which no one here is able to 
teach me, and 1 shall not rest easy till I have some knowledge 
more satisfactory than I have yet obtained. The principles of 
Masonry are certainly admirable: (he illustrations given in 
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masonic books are calculated to shad much light on the mystic 
tites and ceremonies of the order, but still something more is 
wanting, and tradition alone, in the minds of industrious and well 
informed masons, can supply the vacuum. When 1 received the 
several 'degrees, I was instructed in the jewels and working 
tools, aod listened to the charge, but I received no lecture, al- 
though I was taught to expect one, and the Secretary stated on 
the records, very erroneously 1 think, that an appropriate lec- 
ture was delivered. I am induoed to think, /com wba* 1 have 
read in your Miscellany, that this is the old and defective mode 
ef work, pursued heretofore throughout the western country, but 
that a better and more intelligent course has been adopted ip 
your vicinity. P. J), 

AN ADMESS TO FREEMASONS IN GENERAL. 

Stretch forth ynurhapds to assist a brother whenever it is ms 
your power; to he always ready to go any where -to serve him ; 
to offer your warmest .petitions for his welfare; to open your 
breasts and hearts to him; to.assiat him with your bent counsel 
and advice; to soothe the anguish of his soul, and betray no con- 
fidence he reposes in you; to support him with your authority; 
to use your utmost endeavours to prevent him from falling; to re- 
lieve his wants as far as you are able, without injuring yourselves 
or your families. In short, mntually to support and assist each 
ether, and earnestly to promote one another’s interests, are du- 
ties which (well yon know) are incumbent upon you. But do 
these duties always influence you? Are they not too often for- 
gotten? Your worthy brother too frequently neglected, and the 
stranger preferred to those efyour own household? Years 
connected by solemn promises : let those always be so remembered 
as to direct your actions: for then, and then ■ only, will you pre- 
serve your consciences void of offence, and prepare that firm ce- 
ment of utility and affection, which time will have no power to 
destroy. 
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For the La- lies Literary Magazine. 

HISTORY OF A MODERN ATTORNEY, 

Writtrh by himself. 

CHAPTER II. 

••Never despair — at him ugiin Jeremy.” 

M Fata warn invescient 

A smattering of Latin, wnich I had acquired when very young, 
would enable me to eke out the meaning of many of the short 
latin sentences in Blarkstone. I bad read much history, though 
diffusively, and had gleaned from Magazines and Reviews, the 
essence of most modern works. A Lawyer should be a politician 
teo ; well, I had regularly read the newspapers, and had taught 
politics myself through the same medium, even before I was well 
able to wield a yardstick gracefully, and above all, I thought I 
knew the world . In respect to these things my history differs a 
little from the generality of modern attornies; the major part 
of them having never troubled themselves about latin, mag* 
azines. newspapers, or even history. 

I before stated that I did not deliberate very profoundly on 
the measure I was about to adopt. The thinking calculating part 
•f the world, the wise ones , will say, 1 was a fool foi that; but I 
keg their pardons; I acted as the rest of the world would have 
acted. The reader will have perceived that I was not exactly 
in that situation which authorised me to make a choice of a pro- 
fession or pursuit; I was a little tramelled . Besides, one who has 
just been wrecked in a sea of misfortunes, and finds himself cast 
upon a desolate island, without shelter, or food, can’t think and rea- 
son very calmly. On the law , however,! fixed my future hopes; 
■ay, there was wisdom in the choice, for 1 knew already, some- 
thing about the matter. 1 had, experimentally tn propria persona , 
gone through the whole routine of an action of i>ebt, from the 
issuing of a Capias, down to the ceremonies attendant on a Ca . 
Sa . when one wishes to relieve oneself from the inconveniences 
incident to confinement - Students generally, learn the theory 
first; but my course is best. Experimental knowledge is the 
most desirable, because it is the most impressive, The theorist 
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may forget bis theories hot he who learns from actual expert* 
mental observation is most apt to husband his information, (mem 
most modem attemies have adopted mv mode of beginning.) 

Well, I called on a gentleman of the bar, eminent for his at- 
tainments and for his candcur, and told him my plans. He flat- 
tered my talents, encouraged my hopes, and dispelled all doubts 
as to the propriety of my views. He chalked out for me a course 
of legal study; there were,! confess, some near cuts in the 
track. He flattered me with the hope that in twelve months, I 
might procure a licence. I am well av are that his goodness of 
heart measured mv legal journey by my means of sustaining its 
expence, for he knew that f was too poor to follow the various 
meanders of the stream of the law. He knew that a short race 
was the only one 1 had bottom to run. He placed Blackstone in 
my hands, and told me to smack my whip and, rush! 1 did se, 
and in four *veeks made a fimsh of these commentaries; f ought 
to have dwelt on them six months; ^ut no matter. I pursued the 
modem practice. When 1 had thus finished Blackstone, I thhught 
myself an excellent lawyer! ! 

«A little leirning is a dangerous thing ” 

At tho end of six months I found I knew nothing of the law’, 
was then scarcely at the threshold; I had hardly arrived where 
I might look in at the door of the magazine of the law. I did 
look in, and there saw such a map of wisdom and erudition, that 
I was appalled, “1 can never he a lawyer” said I “I have neither 
time nor money to enable me to run through the countless pages 
of the law.” I threw down mv books in despair, and fled to my 
Mentor for advice. I told him I 'had just read enough to dishear- 
ten me “My friend” said he “there is an index to that map of 
law which has so frightened you!” I did not comprehend the 
th* remark consequently it gave me no comfort. He continued, 
“the Magazine which you have seen is the Body of the law, the 
Index 19 its spirit ” 1 now began to comprehend. “Do you* 

said he “as nine tenths of the fraternity do, study the Index of 
a book, and throw the body of it to the dogs.” I was enlighten- 
ed ! 1 was initiated into one of the mysteries of the brother- 
hood. I laid my hand on a book, “what is this” said 1, Chitty on 
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Bill*, the body contain* 600 page*, the index 15 pages* Thhr 
was almost corpus sine pectore . bat no matter, in sit months more, 
I exclaimed, 1 * ill still be a lawyer, for in that time 1 can read 
the indexes to all tbe books in the famoas Alexandrian Library. 

lb olden times, the totch of mind was the flame that lighted aft 
M glory, but an Inc U m is the modem attorneys torch. 

(To be Continued.) 

From the London A/ew Monthly Magazine: 

ON FEMALE COWARDICE. 

— * < Dh, quanto 

Betts e’ Is fbrtfestm* Dtmzfell* !” Tasso. 

BmtoihEs are generally no great favourites with the sexed 
Whose deeds they etnulate; men are not fond of female competi- 
tors either in bodily or mental strength, and she who reads Lat- 
in or hftape a five barred gate is warned off by lordly man as an 
unlicensed and unqualified poacher upon his manors Wo to the 
Amazon and the blue stocking! each is too likely to incur the 
same dreadful denunciation which Cardinal Mazarin laUhched 
against Mademoiselle de Montpensier when she mounted- the 
ramparts of the Bastille; of each it may most probably be said: 
H elle a tue son mart .” For my own part, f differ on these sub- 
jects from tbe generality of mankind: if ever I marry, it shall 
be a woman who can break a horse or has been up in a balloon; 
and all my daughters tfhnll bunt and learn mathematics in order 
to strengthen their nerves. Feminine tremors and palpitations 
may sound interesting enough to the uninitiated, but alas! they 
convey no pleasing ideas to him who has a mother, four sister^ 
three aunts, and six cousins, all the most preposterous and clam- 
orous cowards in existence. God bless them all ! 1 love them sin- 
cerely, perceive and appreciate their numerous good qualities, 
would do any thing on earth to serve and oblige them; but I 
wish they wduld not ask me to walk with them about London. 
Country rambles are bad enough, we are sure to meet mad bulls 
disguised like milch-cows, or ruffians in carters’ frocks, to hear a 
hornet’s hum in every breeze, and see adders coiled in every 
hedge; but Londot^xpeditions are a thousand times worse. Un- 
fortunately, toy mother and aunts are so complimentary .as t# 
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prefer my arm to any other support; and, when lovers and 
danglers are not at command, the younger ladies frequent- 
ly request my escort. I find my«elf unequal to refusal or de- 
mur ; but, after one of these bewildering excursions. 1 return 
home very kindly disposed towards the heroines of history and 
romance, and often indulge my*elf in fond imagination as to the 
quiet comfortable walks I should have with a Marfisaon one arm, 
and a Britomart on the other. No startin? and screaming, no 
dashing half distracted into a shop at the glimpse of a distant 
ox. no scampering full speed over a crossing because a hackney- 
coach is at thirty yards distance. I feel assured that the Senora 
Padilla would have made no objection to walking past t!he two 
cavaliers at the horse guards, nor would Aid rude. Countess of 
Bertinora, have crossed the road to avoid a Newfoundland dog. 
Perhaps to some persons there may be nothing very alluring in 
the idea of a lady, who, like Camilla, “media* inter cqdes exultai 
•r like the tiger nursed Clorinda: — 

4, Chi veste l’armi, e se d’ascirne agogna, 

Vassene, e non la tien ttma o vergogna 99 — 

but I confess I should very much prefer them to Erminia, “timi- 
da e smarrita,” of whom I have, unfortunately, too many speci- 
mens in my own family. 

Why should not English ladies be embodied into regiments like 
the King of Dahomey’s three thousand wives, taught to stand 
fire, and cured of all nervous affections for life by the sight of a 
field of battle? But, if this were objected to, su**elv female 
seminaries might be established for the express purpose ofteach- 
ing courage, where the pupils should be arrangecHn classes, and 
urged to emulation by example and reward. No uncommon 
bravery, no masculine hardihood should he required, but all 
should be taught to walk quietly by a led horse, to see a mouse 
run across a room without screaming and not to he afraid of 
cock chaffers, or father long legs; and prizqs should be given to 
those who could touch an unloaded gun without trembling, and 
see a spider on their gown without fainting away. They might 
be carefully instructed in many other useful particulars, and 
their writing copies might run as follows, “Do .not suppose that 
all dogs are mad in the summer,” t>r “Shrieking does not dimin- 
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*sti danger,” or “Avdid rousing your family when the wind 
mores your shutters ” In two or three years great progress 
might be made in bravery, and .there would be time enough af- 
terwards for the acquirement of less useful accomplishments* 
Oh, that such a system were adopted! Then, /and only then, 
might we hope to find an Englishwoman capable of imitating the 
French lady celebrated by M. de la Lande, who scrambled up 
the inclined ladder at the top of St. Peter's, mounted the ball, 
ind leaned upon the cross u avec une souplesse et une grace * neon* 
cevable ” I confess myself a little sceptical as to the extraordin- 
ary grace of such an action; but f should admire it as the symp- 
tom of a stout heart, as a tacit renunciation of the nervous tre- 
mors, “thrilling shrieks and shrieking cries,” for which the gen- 
erality of the sex are distinguished, —as an earnest of peaceful 
walks, days without hypothetical horrors, and nights undisturbed 
by imaginary housebreakers. 

Any one would suppose that my mother had detected me in a 
plot fbr her destruction, and that whenever I walked out with her 
she expected me to take the first favorable opportunity of get* 
ting her run over. She believes none of my assurances, listen* 
to none of my arguments, and looks seriously provoked if I ven- 
ture to tell her that she is in no danger. I roust be blind if I d* 
not perceive that every gig horse is “skittish,” and I am accu- 
sed of obstinacy if I refuse to bear testimony to her numerous 
“hair breadth escapes.” Then there are such long refuges in 
shops while a line of drays is passing, such wearying pauses ^ch 
turning of the head from side to side, such wild, calculate g glan- 
ces up and down the street, so many faint attempts and precipi* 
tate returns ere the desperate resolution is taken to dash over a 
crossing I am foolish enough to feel half ashamed of myself 
when I see the o ppressed sneer or broad grin of the passengers, 
while my runaway companion stops to regain her breath and col. 
lect her scattered spirits; and I should often persuade her to hide 
jer disorder in a hackney coach, were it not that my eldest sis- 
ter, .w ho is very frequently on my other arm, is so dreadfully 
frightened ip a carriage that it would be only an exchange of ter- 
rors. Poor Charlotte! she has made up her mind to a broken 
neck, and leads every accident of the kind recorded irf^the pa- 
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pers, as if it were the counterpart of her own approaching fate 
I was so little with cpy sisters during my boyhood, owing to our 
holydays seldom occurring at the sa^me time, that I had left 
Westminster, and been three years at Oxford, before 1 became 
acquainted with Charlotte’s peculiar fears. The discovery was 
most unfortunately timed. During the first vacation after 1 took 
my degvee, I resolved to reward myself f>r past study and ap- 
plication by a tour through part of North Wales, and 1 asked my 
two eldest sisters to be my companions. We had travelled but 
little, and werejnstat the age to enjoy such an excursion: we 
were to see every sight in our way, climb every mountain, watch 
the sunrise front the top of Snowdon, fill our drawing books with 
sketches; in short, we were to be quite happy, and we talked o- 
yer our plans with great delight. Alas! in anticipation only 
were they delightful, for I never had a more miserable journey in 
my life. We set out in high glee, the weather was beautiful, our 
health was good, but before two days were over, I envied every 
one fhad left behind me. Charlotte’s fears showed themselves 
in a vpry short time : at the least jolt she turned pale ; if a wagon 
passed, she expected it to take off one, of eur wheels; at every 
corner she pot down all the glasses; when we were goin^ up a 
hill, she assumed ua we were jibbingj when we went down, she 
clasped her hands, closed her eyes, and seemed screwing up her 
courage to the necessity of being dashed to pieces. Then she 
was always giving directions to the post boy t now he drove too 
fast, now she was certain the traces were broken; sometimes a 
wheel was^bout to take fire, sometimes a horse was on the point 
of dropping downlead. Towards evening my sister Anna’s ter* 
rors commenced: after six o’clock every man who came insight 
was a footpad or highwayman; her purse was always in her 
hand ready to deliver on demand; with tears in her eyes she ur- 
ged me to make no resistance; and once she positively fainted 
away because a gentleman, with a groom behind him, politely 
rode up to the carriage window to inform us we had dropped a 
parcel. As we~ approached the more mountainous country, our 
miseries increased: We were now scarcely ever in the carriage; 
Charlotte insisted upon walking whenever we came to a steep 
or rough road, and as this frequently occurred, we suffered the 
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fatigue of pedestrian tourists, were completely tired and spirit- 
less 'v hen we arrived at our ion. unequal to an evening ramble, 
and glad to go to bed by daylight. I co dd not even have the sat- 
1 isfa^tion of scolding, for it would have been cruel to reproach 
one who was always reproaching herself, and whose eyes were 
constantly overflowing frith tears of terror or of penitence. 
Most desirous not to abridge our pleasure, she always fancied 
herself equal to every undertaking; always assured us over- 
night that she was ashamed of her previous fears* and deter- 
mined to be more courageous on the morrow Thus encouraged, 
we set out on poneys or on foot to visit some romantic scenery;, 
but half way op a mountain Charlotte’s spirit fails her, the danger 
is too great to be encountered* • it is madness* suicide to proceed. 
She will stay where she is til) our return, the servant shall re- 
main with her, it will distress her extremely if we do not go on. 
Accordingly all is settled; hut Anna and myself are speedily re. 
called by violent and repeated screams — Charlotte is now cer. 
tain that we must be dashed to pieces, and she never could for- 
give herself if she permitted us to encounter destruction so in- 
evitable With clasped hands and streaming cheeks she im- 
plores us to give up our design: fear is infectious, Anna thinks of 
mountain banditti, and joins in the request: I am at length over- 
come: and all the evening is spent in vain regrets for the follies 
of the morning. Disappointed and annoyed, condemned either 
to lonely excursions or to walks curtailed by my sisters’ terrors, 
I shortened my tour; and, after much fatigue and considerable 
expense, returned to London without having seen one half the 
beauties 1 had solotog and so often wished to behold. Charlotte, 
the contrite CJharlotte, incessantly blames herself for her con- 
duct, blushes if we talk of mountains, and weeps at the very 
name of Wales; and by common consent, the tour which was to 
furnish us with conversation for life, is an interdicted subject in 
the family. 

My two young sisters’ terrors have chosen different objects, 
they are infected with entomological horrors. On fine warm 
days in summer, teg.minutes seldom pass without their starting up 
in consternation, flying to different corners of the room, eleva. 
ting their handkerchiefs in defence, and shrinking their persona 
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into the smallest possible compass, in order to avoid a wasp or 
humble bee. This is the first summer I have been able to perse- 
vere in leading aloud to my family. for r £&anks to the cold wea- 
ther in May and June, very few of these 'enemies of industry and 
literature remained to eat apricots and terrify young ladies. 
Their well known hum is the signal for panic and confusion: 
down go work and hooks, and pens and pencils; Jane and Mary 
scream and take to flight; their sisters seize the first implement 
of destruction that is at hand, and nothing more can be done o r 
thought of, till the luckless intruder has paid the penalty of hi* 
life; then needles and Indiarubber are to be found, and, before 
employment is quietly resumed, another tocsin sounds, another 
skirmish and another death. Then there is no pursuading these 
two silly girls to join our evening walks l»n the country. At that 
refreshing season of cool airs and sweet smells, when only a pale 
streak of light tells where the sun last showed his glorious face f 
when the constellations are gradually spangling their various 
figures oh the misty blue of the sky, and the soft influence of 
evening has sweetened those sounds which fell harshly on the 
ear by day, when a dog’s distant howl is agreeable, and the gra- 
ting of a wagon’s wheels is listened to with pleasure — at this 
time, when it is so delightful to saunter, not to walk, and to chat 
in subdued tones w ith those we love; when my spirits, my feel- 
ings, and my affections, always seem in their best state— at this 
time out come my unfortunate sisters’ deadly foes, the frog, the 
bat. and the cock chaffer, little suspecting their power of im- 
prisoning two fair damsels, from whose distant treadthey would 
fly n consternation Anna, too. is equally prevented from tak- 
ing an evening ramble ; for after sunset the woods* and groves are 
peopled by banditti: and if I coax her out. while I am gazingou 
the bolls of the trees, silvered bv the rising moon, or pausing to 
catch the notes of a nightingale, her jaundiced eye sees a ruffian 
crouching behind a shrub, or her startled ear detects the distant 
signal whistle of a gangof robbers; then she catches me by the 
arm, bids me ask no questions, hurries me to the house, bars the 
door behind her, and entreats me to load my pistols, and fire my 
blunderbuss out of every window 

Though my sisters make themselves and all about them un 
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comfortable, and prerent sensible men from wishing to become 
their companions for life, yet, as they are yoong am) handsome, 
they meet with much ready assistance and apparent commisera- 
tion from their male acquaintance, and hare always some doughty 
champion at hand to protect them from runaway insects and im- 
aginary ruffians, and to admire the changing hue of their com- 
plexions, and the pretty agitation of their elegant persons; and, 
unless they should be disfigured by illness or accident, I dare 
say, that while under thirty, they may scream at frisky calves, 
and faint at spiders and frogs, at often as they please, without a- 
ny fear of exemplifying the fable of th* boy and the wolf. But 
my cousin Emma H. has no such claims upon any one's compas- 
sion, for alas! she is not handsome enough to be hysterical; her 
eyes are not sufficiently bright to atone for tears of vain alarm, 
nor will the beanty of her mouth excuse her screamftig.at cat- 
erpillars and black beetles. Qentlemen observe her distress, 
sneer, and pass on; swords do not leap from their scabbards to 
pnnish the intrusion of a dog, or the purringsof a distant kitten; 
when she rouses the family fiom their 1>eds from some canseiesg 
terror, the trouble she gives is not counterbalanced by seeing 
her in hfr nightcap; and when she shuts herself ih the cellar 
during a thunder storm, no gallant swain begs to accompany her 
to her retirement. Poor girl ! her life is one long panic, she hat 
contrived to unite in herself all possible fears and apprehen- 
sions; she is scolded by the rigid, lectured by the wise, called 
silly by some, affected by others — her family grieve foy her, her 
acquaintance laugh at her; but still her terrors continue too stub- 
born for conquest or controul. On one occasion, however, she 
added an instance to the myriads which already existed, of the 
strength of woman's affection — of the .mighty power of that love . 
which will teabh her to make every thing possible in the 
service of its object. Emma is strongly attached to her 
mother, to whom she was the most tender and indefatiga- 
ble of nurses in an illness whi<|i Endangered her life* 
Quiet was strictly recommended, and Emma seemed suddenly 
-gifted with a fairy's power of treading and moving inaudibly. 
She performed every office required in a sick room with magical 
gentleness and celerity; and when every ether duty was dene, 
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took her station by her mother’s pillow. One morning, while 
the invalid’s hand was yet pressed by her daughter’s fingers, she 
gradually fell into a gentle slumber; and Emma, who knew how 
essential rest was to her mother's recovery, hailed" this favoura- 
ble symptom with inexpressible delight. Notwithstanding the 
cramp andmumbness which ensued, Emma inviolably retained 
her position, scarcely permitting herself to breathe and withdrew 
her eyes from her mother’s face from a sort of indefinable dread, 
lest their anxious glance, should disturb her slumbers. In this 
situation a slight noise was heard, and Emma’s fearful ears de- 
tected the approach of a mouse. There is no creature of which 
she has a greater horror; 1 have seen her countenance change 
when she heard its distant scratching, and she has nearly fainted 
away at the sight of one in a trap. On the present occasion, 
however, “love mastered fear:” she sat perfectly still, and only 
dreaded lest the tumultuous beating of her heart should commu- 
nicate itself to the hand which held that of her mother in its gen- 
tle pressure Presently, the curtains at the foot of the bed are 
seen to move, and in a few moments the little creature makes its 
appearance* fixes its sharp eyes on Emma’s pale face, pauses for 
half a minute, gathers courage from her marble like aspect, and 
begins to pibble some crumbs which remained on the coverlet. I 
am certain' that what Emma suffered far exceeded mere bodily 
pain, it was the very agony of fear — fear, the intenseness of which 
•• was not diminished by its folly. The worst, however, was to 
come. The animal, undisturbed by any noise or movf ment, con- 
tinued to approach still nearer; and, at length, as if commission- 
ed to put Emma’s affection and self command to the fullest tri- 
al, it positively touched ber hand. She felt a sort of icy pulse 
pervade every limb, her very heart appeared to tremble; but 
•he retained ber position, and declares she felt no apprehension 
of being mad/ to start or scream, for she had a thorough confi- 
dence in the efficacy of that feeling, which, in the breast of wo- 
man. is often stronger than the love of life* Though all within 
her shook from agitation, all continued statue like without; and 
it was not till the mouse was approaching her mother’s arm, 
that Emma gently moved her disengaged hand, and scared the 
the little monster to its hiding place* Her mother’s sleep con- 
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tinned, she awoke refreshed, and when Emma left the room, lit- 
tle supposed that it was to give relief, by tears and violent agi- 
tation, to suppressed terror and concealed suffering. J ought to 
add, that her mother recovered; and that, however ludicrous 
some of Emma’s terrors may be, her fear of a mouse is now too 
sacred a subject for ridicule 

Mademoiselle de la Rochejaquelin relates a beautiful instance 
•f sudden courage springing out of alarmed affection. She was 
wo great a coward on horseback, that even when a servant held 
the bridle, and a gentleman walked on each side, she would 
weep from apprehension. Yet, when she heard that her hus- 
band was wounded, all former fears vielde 1 to her anxiety for 
liim: “Je ne voulus pas rester un moment de plus Je prisuu 
mauvais petit cheval qui se trouvait par hasard dans fa conr; je 
Be laissai pas le temps d’arranger les etriers qui etrient ine- t 
faux; et je partis an grand galop; en trois quarts d’heure je fis 
trois grandes lieues de mauvais dhemins.” 

It is thus that woman redeems her follies — thus that she en- 
nobles cowardice, and sanctifies defects I intreat pardon fol* 
every thing I have said against her — 1 blu c h, I apologize. I re- 
tract I sat down in ill humour, for the fears of mv family had 
just compelled me to reject a ticket for the Coronatioo; hut I 
have written mvself into a tolerable temper, and am better able 
to appreciate the affectionate anxiety of which I was the victim. 
I must pay some price for a thousand daily kindnesses and hour- 
ly attentions, a wakefulness to real danger, which is mv safe- 
guard in sickness, a devotedness of love which despises trouble 
mnd annihilates difficulty If female fears annoy me abroad fe- 
male affection blesses me at home; if mv mother and sisters are* 
determined on dying a violent death, vet they would risk infec- 
tion and danger to preserve mv life, ^nmen ought not to be 
more perfect than they are In virtue and warmth of heart they 
excel us already add strength of mind, and a calm coprage, e- 
quallv removed from ungracc ful boldness and unreasonable feai^ 
und we must seek our spouses in some other planet. 


W. E. 
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The Spy. 

. AN AMERICAN NOVEL. 

"The Spy* a Tale of the Neutral Ground,” written by Mr. Coorsn, a 
young gentleman of New York, has justly excited the admiration of the 
public. We make the following extract as a specimen of the author’s 
Style, intending to furnish hereafter a more detailed account of the work* 
The writer represents Harvey Birch, a pedlar, as returning home after a 
short absence, where he finds his father in the agonies of death. 

“Is he alive f” asked Birch tremulously, and seemingly afraid 
to receive an answer to his own question. 

“Surely,” said the maiden, rising hastily, and officiously offer* 
ing her chair to the pedlar, “he must live till day or the tide is 
down.” 

Disregarding all but her assurance, the pedlar stole gently 
to the room of his dying parent. The tie which bound this fa- 
ther and son together was one of no ordinary kind. In the wide 
world they were all to each other. Had Katy but have read a 
few lines farther in the record, she would have seen the sad 
tale oftbeir misfortunes. At one blow competence and kindred 
had been swept from before them, and from that day to the pre- 
sent hour, persecution and distress bad followed their wander- 
ing step. Approaching the bed side, Harvey leaned his body 
forward, and said, in a voice nearly choked by his feelings — 

“Father, do you know me ?” 

The parent slowly opened his eyes, and a smile of satisfaction 
passed over his pallid features, leaving behind it the impression 
of death in still greater force from the contrast. The pedlar gave a 
restorative he had brought with him to the parched lips of the 
sick man, and for a few minutes new vigour seemed to be impart- 
ed to his frame. He spoke, but slowly and with difficulty. Cu- 
riosity kept Katy silent; awe had the same effect on Caesar; 
and Harvey seemed hardly to breathe, as he listened to the lan- 
guage of the departing spirit. 

“My son,” said the father in a hollow voice, *God is as merci- 
ful as he is just-— if I threw the cup of salvation from my lips 
when a youth, he graciously offers it to me in mine age. He 
cbastiseth to purify, and I go to^oin the spirits of our lost family ( 
In a little while, my child, you will be alone. I know you too 
well not to foresee you will be a lone pilgrim through life. The 
braised reed may endure, but it will never rise. You have that 

T Y 
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within you, Ilarvey, that will guide you aright; persevere -as 
you have begun, for the duties of life are never to be neglected— 
• and” — A noise in the adjoining room interrupted the dying man* 
and the impatient pedlar hastened to learn the cause, followed 
by Katy and the black. The first glance of his eye on the figure 
in the door way told the trader but too well both his errand, and 
the fate that probably awaited himself. The intruder was a man 
still young in years, bat his lineaments bespoke a mind long agita- 
ted by evil passions. His dress was of the meanest materials, 
apd so ragged and unseemly, as to give -him the appearance of 
studied poverty. His hair was prematurely whitened, and hie 
sunken, lowering eve avoided the bold, forward look of inno- 
cence. There was a restlessness in his movements, and agitation 
in his manner, that proceeded from the workings of the foul spir- 
it within him, and which was not less offensive to others than dis- 
tressing to himself. This man was a well known leader of one of 
those gangs of marauders who infested the country with.a sem- 
blance of patriotism, and were guilty of every grade of offence, 
from simple theft up to murder. Behind him stood several other 
figures clad in a similar manner, but whose countenances express- 
ed nothing more than the callous indifference of brutal insensi- 
bility. They were all well armed with muskets and bayonets, 
and provided with the usual implements of foot soldiers. Har- 
vey knew resistance to be vain, and quietly submitted to their 
directions. In the twinkling of an eye both he and Caesar were 
stripped of their decent garments, and made to exchange clothes 
with two of the filthiest of the band. They were then placed in 
separate corners of the room, and under the muzzles of the mus- 
kets, required faithfully to answer such interrogatories as were 
put to them. 

“Where is your pack?” was the first question to the -pedlar. 
“Hear me,” said Birch, trembling with agitation; “in the next 
room is iny father now in the agonies of death; let me go to 
him, receive his blessing, and close his eyes, and you shall have 

all — aye all.” , 

“Answer me as I put the questions, or this musket shall send 
you to keep the old driveller company— where is your pack?” 

“I will tell you nothing unless you let me go to my father, 1 ’ 
said the pedlar resolutely. 



His persecutor raised his arm with a malicious sneer, and wa* 
about to execute his threat, when one of his companions checked 
him, and cried — 

“What would you do? you surely forget the reward. Tell us 
where are your goods, and you shall go to your father.” 

. Birch complied instantly, and a man was despatched in quest 
of the booty: he soon returned, throwing the bundle on the floor, 
swearing it was light as feathers. 

“Ay,” cried the leader, “thera must be gold somewhere for 
what it did contain; give us your gold, Mr. Birch; we know you 
have it; you will not take continental, not you.” 

“You break your faith,” said Harvey sullenly. 

“Give us your gold,” exclaimed the other futiously, pricking 
the pedlar with his bayonet until the blood followed his pushes 
in streams. At this instant a slight movement was heard in the 
adjoining room, and Harvey cried imploringly — 

“Let me — let me go to my father, and you shall have all.” 

“I swear you shall go then,” said the skinner. 

“Here take the trash,” cried Birch, as he threw aside the 
purse, which he had contrived to conceal, notwithstanding the 
change in his garments. 

The robber raised it from the floor with a hellish laugh, as he 
said coolly — * 

“Ay, but it shall be to your father in heaven.” 

“Monster!” exclaimed Birch, “have you no feeling, no faith, 
no honesty?” 

“Why to hear him, one would think there was not a rope a- 
round his neck already,” said the other malignantly. “There is 
no necessity of your being uneasy, Mr. Birch; if the old man 
gets a few hours the start of you in\the journey, you will be sure 
to follow him before noon to morrow.” 

This unfeeling communication had no effect on the pedlar, who 
listened with gasping breath to every sound from the room of his 
parent until he heard his own name spoken in the hollow, sepul. 
chral tones of death. Birch could endure no more, but shrieking out 

“Father, hush, father, I come — I come:” he darted by his 
keeper, and was the next moment pinned to the wall by the bay- 
onet of another; fortunately his quick motion bad caused him to 
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escape a thrust aimed at his life, and it was by his clothes only 
that he wa« confined. 

“No, Mr. Birch,” said the skinner, “we know you too well for 
a slippery rascal to trust you out of sight — your gold — your gold.” 

“You have it,” said the pedlar, writhing with the agony of ' 
his situation. 

“Ay, we have the purse; but you have more purses. King 
George is a prompt paymaster, and you have done him many a 
piece of good service. Wher^ is your hoard ? without it you will 
never see your father.” 

“Remove the stone underneath the woman,” cried the pedlar 
eagerly— “remove the stone.” 

“He raves— he raves,” said Katy, instinctively moving her 
position to another stone than the one on which she had been 
standing; in a moment it was tom from its bed, and nothing but 
earth was seen under it. 

“He raves; you have driven him from his right mind,” con- 
tinued the trembling spinster; “would any man in his senses 
think of keeping gold under a hearth stone?” 

“Peace, babbling fool,” cried Harvey — “lift the comer stone, 
and you will find what will make you rich, and me a beggar.” 

“And then you will be despisable,” said the housekeeper bitter- 
ly. “A pedlar without goods and without money — is sure to 
be despisable.” 

^There will be enough left to pay for his halter,” cried the 
skinner, as he opened upon a store of English guineas. These 
were quickly transferred to a bag, notwithstanding the declara- 
tion of the spinster, that her dues were unsatisfied, and that of 
right, ten of the guineas should be her property. 

Delighted with a prize that greatly exceeded their expecta- 
tionst the band prepared to depart, intending to take the pedlar 
with them in order to give him up to some of the American 
troops above, apd claim the reward offered for his apprehension. 
Every thing was ready, and they were about to lift Birch in their 
arms, as he refused to move an inch ; when a figure entered the 
room that appalled the group— around his body was thrown the 
sheet of the bed from which he had risen, and his fixed eye and 
haggard face gave him the appearance of a being from another 
world. Even Katy and Caesar thought it was the spirit of the 
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elder Birch, and they both fled the house, followed by the alarm- 
ed skinners. 

The excitement which had given the sick man strength soon 
vanished, and the pedlar, lifting him in his arms, re- conveyed 
him to his bed. The re-astion of the system which followed, 
hastened to close the scene. 

The glazed eye of the father was fixed upon the son; his lips 
moved, but his voice was unheard. Harvey bent down, and with 
his parting breath, received the dying benediction of his parent. 
A life of privation, of care, and of wrongs, embittered most of 
the fiiture hours of the pedlar. Bat under no sufferings— in no 
misfortune — the subject of poverty and biting obloquy — the re- 
membrance of that blessing never left him. It constantly gleam- 
ed over the images of the past, shedding a holy radiance around 
his saddest hours of despondency. It cheered the prospect of 
the future with the piayers of a pious spirit for his well being; 
and it brought assurance to his soul of having discharged faith* 
fully and truly the sacred offices of filial love. 

A DUMB WITNESS. 

Allesandro d’Medecis, the first Doge of Florence, was called on 
once to decide in a case where there was up evidence. The 
case was this, A very wealthy citizen of Bergamo lent to a Flor- 
entine 400 crowns, when no one was present. When the money 
became due, the lender demanded payment, and the borrower 
denied having borrowed any. In this state the case came before 
Allesandro. The one asserted the fact and the other positively 
denied it. Did you, said Allesandro, lend money when no one 
was present? I did indeed, sir, and counted it out on an old post. 
Go, bring the post, said the Judge, and 1 will make it confess the 
truth. The creditor hastened to obey, although astonished at 
the order. In the mean time the Doge was engaged in other 
business, till finally he turned to the debtor and said, that fellow 
is Very slow with his post. It is so heavy that I doubt whether he 
has had time to bring it, said the borrower. . In a short time .a- 
gain Allesandro exclaimed, what kind of people are they who 
lend their money without witnesses, was there no one near when 
he lent the money, but the post? No, replied the knave. Then 
the post is a good witness, said Allesandro, and you sljall pay 
back the money. Ro*coe*s life de Medici*. 
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LINES 

WRITTEN ON THE BANKS OF THE WABASH. 

O’er thy banks now so still and forlorn, 

The dark Shawanoe used to rove, 

And his trail might be found every morn, 

' In the cane-brake, and cotton tree grove; 

His iVar-song he often has sung, 

By the shade of yon wide spreading tree r 
While the far distant echoes have rung, 

To the voice of the bold Shawanoe. 

Where’er in the short winding dell, 

Or the prairie, in ambush he lay, 

The huge elk and buffaloe fell, 

And the nimble wild deer was bis prey. 

But in war was the chieftain’s delight; — 

No warrior more valiant than he, 
j There was none in the bloodiest fight, 

More fierce than the bold Shawanoe. 

The Shawanoe warrior has gone, 

Tbelight of his valour has fled, 

And his cruel oppressors alone, 

Can show where he battled and bled;— - 
The fate of the chief is fulfilled, 

His foes from his vengeance are free, 

But the heart of the white man is chilled, 

When he thinks of the bold Shawanoe. Orlando. 

Shawanoe Town, Illinois. 

v DREAMS. 

From'the Illinois Gazelle . 

Could we dream but of bliss, ’twerp delight to sleep, 

Till we finished our brief mortal pilgrimage here; 

But alas! we too often are called on to weep, 

O’er the brightest delusions that mark our career; 

For what are the hopes of our youth but light dreams, 

That brighten the slumber of reason’s first dawn? 



* 

' And how do they fly, when the tremulous beans 
Of friendship ahd love from fce fancy .are gone! 

Man’s life is a day by dark clouds overcast — 

And he only is happy wlio sinks to repose, 

With a heart undefiled by the scenes that are pasty 
And a conscience that dreads not eternity’s woes: 

If such be the night— who shall sigh for the day — 

Or seek to arrest its rude blasts as they fly? 

When happy beneath the night planet’s soft ray, 

Of heaven he dreams and forgets how to sigh. 

And such be my fate — let the sun shed his light 
On the millions ho toil for Reality’s dross; 

Be mine the soft rapture which beams through the night. 
That man cannot steal, nor adversity cross. 

Then my dark fate forgotten — 1 fancy a lot, 

From sorrow, and care, and inquietude free; 

And see a soft smile, and can think of a cot, 

Which, adorn’d by that smile , is a palace to me. 

Orlando. 

DISSIPATION. 

. Not the jaws of Charybdis, nor the hoarse rocks of Scylla, 
Not all the fell dangers that lurk in the deep, 

Not the earthquake’s deep yawn, nor the volcano’s lava, 
Not pestilence’ breath, or the hurricane’s sweep; 

Not all the dread monsters that live through creation— 
Have caused such destruction, such mis’ry and wo, 

• As from that arch pest of mankind, Dissipation, 

Through the civilized world incessantly flow. 

’Tis a vortex insatiate, on whose giddy bosom 
The victim is whirl’d till his Senses are gone, 

Till, lost to all shame and the dictates of reason, 
lie lends not one effort to ever return . 
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Ah! view on its surface the ruins of genius, 

The wreck of the scholar, the Christian, and friend! 

The learning, the wit, the graces that charm’d us, 

In the mind-drowning bowl meet a premature end. 

■ 

Ah! hear, drown’d in tears, the disconsolate mother 
Lament the lest state of a favorite son, 

Hear theevife aad the child, the sister and brother* 

Mourn ahusband, a father, a brother undone* 

r 

MASONIC INTELLIGENCE, 

At a stated meeting of Kenh&wa Lodge, No 104, Virginia* 
held on the 11th December, 1821, the following brethren were 
duly elected Officers for the ensuing year. 

P. M. Spicer Patrick, W. Master. Zebu! on Griffin, S. D. 

James C. M’Farland, S. W. Emza Wilson, J. D. 

William S. Sommers J. W. John P. Turner, i 
Ephrium S. Eddy, Secy. Henry S. CreaM Stkwari>6 * 

James A. Lewis, Treasurer. George Mitchell, Tyler. 

At a late meeting of Mount Vernon Encampment, Worthing- 
ton, Ohio, the following officers were elected for the present 
year. 

M. E. Sir John Snow, Grand Commander, 

E. Sir Benj. Gardiner, Generalissimo, 

E. Sir Wm. Little, Captain General, 

Rev. Sir Joseph S. Hughs, PrseaTe, * 

Sir Pardon Sprague, Senior Warden, 

Sir Anthony P. PritchaTd, Junior Warden, 

Sir Daniel Upson, Treasurer, 

Sir Caleb Howard, Recorder, 

Sir Erastus Webb, Sword Bearer, 

Sir Timothy Baker, Standard Bearer, ' 

Sir Chauncey Baker, Warder, 

Sir Joseph Greer* Guard. 
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NATIONAL GRAND LODGE. 

CIRCULAR LETTER 

Of the committee appointed by the Convocation of Masons held 
at Washington City , March, 9, 1822. 

The committee, in complying with the above resolutions, * are 
aware that a meeting of individual Masons, however respecta- 
ble in number and character, could delegate no regular authority 
in behalf of the Masonic body; and, if they could, it was unne. 
cessary. This paper will, therefore, be understood, as it is in- 
tended, a proceeding, originating in the neceg&ity of the case, 
to adopt'some mode by which the general views of Masons in the 
different states of the American Union may be ascertained. 

The history of the Masonic Institution shows that, though estab- 
lished among various nations, it was. in each country, confined 
to a comparatively small number. The jurisdiction exercised 
by Grand Lodges, like almost every exertion of power or of 
moral influence, was concentrated in diffcrent capital cities. 
The subordinate Lodges were few in number and their con- 
nexion with the supreme head was very direct. Till within 
a recent period, it is believed, no arreat number of lodges have 
been united under a single jurisdiction. The art of piloting and 
other causes have produced great changes in the condition of the 
world, and these causes have operated in their full pro- 
portion on the society of Freemasons The sphere of civilisa- 
tion is greatly enlarging its boundaries: intellectual attainment^ 
and the influence of moral operations, are taking the place o 
brute force: known principles and laws are recognized, and the 
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National Grand Lodge. 

ad vantages of cultivated reason are shared by an increased pop* 
Illation of mankind. Under* these circumstances Masonry has 
been extended, and itsjodges so multiplied as to make their pro* 
per conduct a subject of much interest to the friends of the society. 

There are two points which at once present themselves in 
connection with the idea of establishing a General Grand Lodge 
of the United States. The first is to acquire, in a correspon- 
dence with foreign nations, an elevated stand for the Masonry of 
this country; to unite with them in maintaining its general prin- 
ples in their purity ; and, secondly, to preserve, between our 
own states, that uniformity in work and that active interchange 
of -good offices*, which would be difficult, if not impossible, by oth- 
er means. 

The committee do not presume to instruct their brethren in 
the. nature of an institution in which they have a common inter- 
est. They are governed by a few plain considerations known to 
all who have attended to the subject 

The antiquity of the Masonic society, extended so far beyond 
all other human associations, seizes the attention, and the mind 
is natui ally impressed rtith feelings of interest for an institution 
transmitted to us through the long train of a hundred ages. 
Tkne, which destroys all perishable things, seems to have con- 
solidated the pillars of this moral temple. We contemplate the 
long catalogue of excellent men who have been equally the sup- 
porters of Masonry and the ornaments of human nature; and, 
we say, almost unconsciously, that the present generation, with 
all its- lights, must not tarnish the name of an institution conse- 
crated by so many circumstances calculated to endear it to the 
mind of a good man. 

Without making invidious comparisons between the United 
States and other portions of the world, there are some great 
considerati ons of responsibility, which our intelligent citizens, 
accustomed to. reflect on the affairs of nations, cannot overlook. 
The Ma«ons of the United States, in character as such, have 
their full shafe of this moral responsibility. They will consi- 
der their institution as one of the great social causes to allay 
low-minded jealousies between nations at peace; and in war to 
mitigate the horrors which it cannot avert. While tjiey offer 
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their gratitude to a beneficent Providence for their own blesr 
sings, they will not be regardless of their obligations to their 
brethren through the world. 

These reflections, drawn from the external circumstances of 
Masonry, are strengthened by the consideration of its intrinsic 
nature. Its foundation is fixed in the social feelings and 
the best pnnciplesof the human mind. Its maxims are the les- 
sons of virtue reduced to practical application. It stands oppo- 
sed to sordidness; to a jealous or revengeful temper; to all the 
selfish and malevolent passions; it coincides with the highest 
motives of patriotism, the most expanded philanthropy, and con- 
centrates all its precepts in reverence to. a. divine Creator, and 
goodwill toman. 0 

The United States are supposed to contain near 8Q,000 Free? 
masons. They are generally in the vigor of manhood, and ca- 
pable of mnch active usefulness. Notwithstanding the abuses 
in some places by the admission of unworthy members, they are, 
as a body, above mediocrity in character and thlent. It becomes 
an interesting qnestion how the energies of this body can be best 
combined togiveeffectto the benevolent design of their association. 

From causes which need no explanation, the Masonic jurisdic- 
* tion in this country has takeaits form from the political divisions. 
The modification which it has undergone, from the spirit of our 
civil institutions, has its benefits and its defects. Each of our 
state jurisdictions is supreme within itself. Whatever collisions 
may exist; whatever abuses; whatever departures from the 
correct standard, in primdple or in rites; whatever injury to the 
common cause; there is no mode assigned to obviate the wrongs 
which it is the interest of all to prevent There is no 'provision 
for a systematic interchange of Masonic intelligence. In one or 
two instances there are already two or more Grand ^Lodges in 
the same state, each claiming superior jurisdiction, and with- no 
acknowledged boundaries between tfiem. Will not these evils 
increase as our population becomes more dense, unless means be 
seasonably used to guard against them? Is the difference now 
prevailing between different state? an evil which calls for rem- 
edy? Every good Mason mast wish chiefly for the harmony of 
the geneaal. institution: for the society is so formed that no par- 
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ticular part, however meritorious by itself, can continue to pros? 
per if the body at large is brought into disgrace. Is the Mason- 
ry of our country at present a great arch without a key-stone? 
Is it not in danger of falling? Are not many of the books which 
are published in the name of the Masonic institution, derogatory 
to its character and interest? 

It is not the design of the committee to enter into arguments 
on this subject; nor to lay down their own opinions as a guide for 
those belter able to judge; but to proceed to the only duty re- 
quired of them to perform. 

According to the preceding resolutions the committee are to 
submit the question whether it be expedient that a Grand Lodge 
of the United States be formed; and secondly, to request those 
Grand Lodges which approve that object, to appoint delegates to 
meet at Washington, on the second MondayofFebruary next, to 
take such measures as may be deemed njostproper for the organi- 
zation of 6uch General Grand Lodge. 

It is tequested that this letter may not be published in news* 
papers; but submitted to the several Grand Lodges, and distribu- 
ted among Masons, as a subject concerning the affairs of their 
own body. 

If the information furnished to the committee should render 
it expedient, perhaps another letter may be forwarded, giving a 
statement of such facts as may be interesting to be known, pre- 
vious to a tinal decision on the course to be taken, 

Ao answer is requested, with a free expression of opinion on 
the subject of this communication. Such answer may be direct- 
ed fo any member of the committee, or, in partipular, to Willia* 
W. Seaton, Esq, Washington. 

HENRY CLAY, 

WILLIAM H. WINDER, 
WILLIAM S CARDELL, 
JOEL ABBOT, 

JOHN HOLMES, 

HENRY BALDWIN, 

JOHN H. EATON, 

WILLIAM W. SEATON, 
CHRISTOPHER RANKIN, 
THOMAS R. ROSS, 

H. G. BURTON. 
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Extract from an Oration delivered at Wythe Court House, Virginia, 
Dec. 27. 18C1, by Brother Lew:s Amos. 

If we enter the field of speculative conjecture, on (he change 
that took place in Adam on his expulsion from the garden of E- 
den, from the deformity produced on the face of the world, we 
shall be led to conclude, that although not distorted in body, yet 
he was much darkened in his understanding; that confusion 
would usurp the throne of wisdom, and darkness cloud the day 
of his capacity. However this may be, we are not left to con- 
jecture as to the great and dreadful consequences which took 
place in bis posterity. 

No doubt Adam retained all the strength of memory, a terri- 
ble portion of the punishment his disobedience had incurred, res- 
toring to him perfect images and never-dying estimates of what 
be had lost, and thereby increasing the bitterness of what he 
had purchased. 

Adam would necessarily teach to his family the sciences he 
bad comprehended in Eden, and the knowledge he had gained 
of nature and her God 

It would seem from Gen. iv.chap. 16th verse, that the family 
of Can (who bore the seal of the curse) was given up to igno- 
rance. We look back to our first parent as the original profes. 
aor of the worship of the true God, to w hom the religion and 
mysteries of natuie were first revealed, and from whom all the 
wisdom of the world was in the beginning derived. Here we 
date our initiafion into the first degree of Masonry. Here I can- 
not be explicit, my brethren, but we know that the light shinetk 
in darkness and the darkness comprehcndeth it not. 

Oral tradition has faithfully transmitted to posterity through 
the annals of masonry, those inestimable lessons of truth and 
knowledge, taught by our first parent. To our great consola- 
tion I assert that the universal language is retained uncorrupted, 
notwithstanding the confusion ofthe plains of Shinar. 

The icvelation of God to Moses, gives the strongest -evidence 
of the antiquity and purity of our institution. Moses was initia- 
ted in all the knowledge and wisdom of the Egyptians, together 
with the science and learning of the first ages iu the East. He 
was also asusted by immediate revelation from God; he divest- 
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ed the worship of God of all its idolatrous mysteries and ima- 
ges, and communicated the Divine economy on two tables of 
stone, written with the finger of God. This writing, though 
unintelligible to the people, was fully comprehended by Moses, 
which he substantially details to them m the 20th and 24th 
chapters of Exodus. These tables were deposited in the Ark of 
the Covenant, by the express command of God, which brings me 
to the second degree in our order. 

The Temple at Jerusalem owns the probation of Craftsmen. 
Here again we are furnished with additional evidence of the di* 
vine approbation of our institution. Our Grand Master Solomon, , 
whose intimate connection with us. is known to eveiy master ma- 
# son, was selected by the almighty ruler of the heavens and the 
earth, to build a temple in* honor of the true and living God. In 
the third chapter of 1st Kings, we find that this highly favor- 
ed personage had the selection between riches and wisdom: that 
he chose wisdom as the divine bounty. God approved his choice 
and assured him he should excel in wisdom all men who had 
been before him or should come after him. I shall pass over 
many events in the building of this temple which was designed 
to contain the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord, wherein the two 
tables of stone were deposited, and notice only a few prominent 
features in the execution of the work. Solomon’s league with 
lliram King of Tyre is detailed in that part of Holy Writ which 
notices or gives an account of this building: but his more intim- 
ate connection with us, is only known to master masons. 

Josephus, the celebrated Jewish historian, gives us copies of 
the friendly epistles which passed between Solomon King of Is- 
rael and Hiram King of Tyre. These epistles, be says, were 
preserved amongst the records of the Jewish nation, in his day. 
lie further tells us that Solomon sent to Hiram King of Tyre 
and brought thence an artificer whose name was Hiram/ This 
man was skilful in all sorts of work, but his chief skill lay in work, 
ing m gold and silver and brass; by whom were made all the me- 
chanical works about the temple, according to the will of Solo- 
mon. This Hiram made two pillars which he setup at the en- 
trance of the porch of the temple; one at the entrance at the. 
tight baud and called it Jachin, and the other at the left hand 
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and called it Boaz. At the building of this temple men of every 
oj*der and degree were employed. There God himself clearly 
communicated with his workmen, instructed them and increased 
their architectural skill. But it will be necessary to notice these 
pillars a fittle further. These pillars were both ornamental and 
emblematical. Boaz being in its literal translation, in thee is 
strength; and Jachin, it shall be established. Or in other words 
.they carried thw import: Oh Lord! thou qrt mighty , and thy 
power is established from everlast%7\g to everlasting : Or as Boaz 
was the father of David, the house of David shall be established 
forever . The express words of Nathan the prophet of the Lord 
to David, which you may find in the 2d Psalm, vii. chap. 12, 13, 
16 verses, established this proposition incontestably. We orna- * 
nent our entrance into our Lodges with those emblematical pil- 
lars, in commemoration of this great promise to the faithful. 
At the building of this Temple, such were the superior endow* 
ments of those holy, religious men, such their advancement in the 
knowledge of the craft, that the work was conducted with that 
degree of holy reveience, that even the noise of a tool or instrument 
was not permitted to disturb the sacred silence on Mount Moriah, 
sanctified by the presence of the Lord and his miraculous works. 
The building of this temple forms the second stage of the wor- 
ship of God under the Jewish rites and ceremonies. It gives us 
also a prelude to the coming of our glorious Redeemer, as pro- 
claimed in the hojy Gospel. But my brethren, scenes took plac* 
in the building of the Temple which are no where recorded but 
in the annals of Masonry ; scenes which it is unlawful for me to 
develop on the present occasion j scenes of which the world 
must remain ignorant ***** Which brings me to the 
Master’s Order. Here my brethren, my mind is drawn out in so- 
lemn bat pleasing contemplations. Heie again, I am restricted. 

I cannot be explicit Here scenes sublime and interesting took 
place, which it is unlawful for me to utter, scenes no where re- 
corded but in the Master Mason’s Order. But every Master Ma- 
son retains a recollection of Mount Moriah, the Sprig of Cas* 
sia, and the raising of the dead. 

In the $th chapter of first Kings we find, when the Temple 
was finished, that Solomon at its dedication brought up the Aik 
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•f the Covenant, containing the two tables delivered to Mo- 
ses on Mount Horeb, and deposited it with all the sacred ves- 
sels of the tabernacle in the Temp. e, that he stood before the 
altar of the Lord, in the presence of all the congregation of Is- 
rael, and spread forth his hands and said, “O Lord God of Is* 
rael, there is no God like thee, in heaven above or on the earth 
beneath. O Lord my God. hearken to the cry and prayer which 
thy servant prayeth before thee. O Lord God, turn not away from 
the face of thine annotated.” In the 9th chapter 1st Kings, we 
find that the Lord appeared unto Solomon and said unto him, “I 
have heard thy prayer and thy supplication that thou hast made 
before me: 1 have hallowed this house, which thou hast built, 
• to put my name there forever, and mine ey£s and mine heart 
shall be there perpetually. 1 ’ I request you will also read the 6th 
and 7th chapters of 2d Chronicles. 

The pbus order of men who had planned and built the Tem- 
ple, borne down by the ravages of time, slept with their fathers. 
The worship ofGod under the Jewish rites had become clouded 
and obscured by the ceremonies of the neighboring hea- 
then. The reverence and adoration due to the divinity, was buri- 
ed in the filth and rubbish of the world. Religion sat mourning in 
sack-cloth and ashes, and morality was scattered as upon the four 
winds of heavens. 

In order that mankind might be preserved from this deplora- 
ble state of darkness and destruction, and as the old law was dead 
and had become rottenness, a new doctrine and new precepts 
were wanting to give the key to Salvation, in the language of 
which we might touch the ear of an offended Deity, and bring- 
forth hope for eternity. True religion was fled. Those who sought 
her through the wisdom of the ancients were not able to raise 
her. She eluded the grasp, and their polluted hands were 
stretched forth in vain for her restoration. Those who sought 
her by the old law were frustrated; for death had stepped in be- 
tween and defiled the embrace; sin had beset her steps, and 
the vices of the world had overwhelmed- her. 

The Great and Almighty God, commiserating the condition 
ofthe fallen progeny of our first parent, sent his only son, who 
was innocencerijself, into the world to teach the doctrine of sal va- 
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tioo by faith in his name; by whom man was raised from the 
death of sin to a life of righteousness; from the tomb of corrup- 
tion to the chambers of hope,* from the darkness of despair to 
the celestial beams of faith: and not only working for us this 
redemption but also making with us the covenant of regenera- 
tion, whence we are become the children of the divjnity and in- 
heritors of the realms of heaven. 

We masons, describing the deplorable state of religion under 
the Jewish Laws, speak in figures. Her tomb was in the rub- 
bish cast forth from the Temple and innocence wove its branches 
over her monument. 

The master mason represents a man, under the Christian doc- 
trine, saved from the grave of iniquity and raised to the faith of x 
salvation. As the great testimonial that we are raised from the 
state of corruption, we bear the Emblem of the Holy Trinity, as 
the insignia of our vows, and the origin of the Master’s Order. 


FROM THE MASONIC CHRONICLE. 

THE ROYAL FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY. 

Messrs. Editors, 

THE following remarks an “The Royal Friendship Soci- 
ety of the United States of America,” may not be uninteresting 
to your readers. With an intention to diffuse light and friend* 
ship to all mankind, 1 offer them for publication. 

Your*, S. * W. ***•*. 

The Rayed Friendship Society is similar to Masonry, though 
not so ancient, as it commenced with David the son of Jesse, 
and Jonathan the son of Saul; about the year of the world 2941, 
and 1063 befote the Christian era; and* otir date stands thus 
u Anno Amicitics 2 ^85” (Anno Domini 1822) and that it has flou^ 
ished in the old and new world cannot be denied. Like the Mason- 
ic Society, it has its secrets, words, signs, and grips, and*probar 
bly ever had from its beginning. 

That a secret it was kept, is true, 

For **00110 but they the matter knew.”* 
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It has lately been introduced into part of the State of 
New York, (by the Rev Jonathan Nichols, President of the 
Grand Royal Friendship Society of the United States of Ameri- 
ca,) and ft flourishes in the state of Pennsylvania, andvnany of 
our sister states. To show that it flourished m the old world, I 
will quote a few lines from an English publication published ma- 
ny yeais since; a song, entitled, ‘‘The Progress of Masonry 
jit was probably not known by the name ft now bears neither 
wa> Masonry known by its present name in ancient days. 

“Next David and Jonathan a covenant made.! 

By the son of great Saul he ne’er was betray’d; 

And though strange, yet it’s scriptural truth that I tell. 
That the love of Saul’s sou did all woman’s excel*! 

David’s heart sore did ache this kind love to return, 

When for Saul’s seven sons the Lord’s anger did burn;§ 
Then the sons of great Saul king David did take, 

But 8 pared Mephibotheth for Jonathan’s sake. || 

This fabric (Royal Friendship) is supported by four strong 
pillars, which are 

“Love to God. good will to men, 

“The Widow’s Brother, and the Orphan’s Fiiend.”{J 

The author above quoted says, at the close of his song— 

“'Our secret divine, which hath lain long conceal’d, 

By a light from above unto me was reveal’d ; 

Surprised with the radiance with which it did shine, 

1 felt and confess’d it was spmething divine.” 

May this society flourish; may its “ choicest , ripest fruit” be 
nourished and preserved by every true craftsman around the 
globe ;may its worthy Royal Friends never stray from its ancient 
land marks, but always keep the front and right hand pillar iu 
view, viz. “Love U Gad;” and may the others never be entire- 
ly invisible, is the prayer and good wish of a 

ROYAL FRIEND. 

N. B. I would further draw the attention pf every Royal 
Friend to the sermon of “Brother Parker, B. A. preached before 

fl Samuel, 18 chap. 3 v. and 20 chap. 7 v. 

1 1 Samuel, 20 chap. A 1 v. 

§2 Samuel, 21 cha\ 6 v. 

jj2 Samuel, 9 cha > 7 v and 21 chap. 7 v. 

§§ 1 Samuel 20 chap. 42 v. Zechariah 7 chap. 10 v. 
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the Lodge of Harmony, No. 6 75,” inserted in No. 12 of ‘The 
Star in tbe West; or, Masonic Chronicle ” 

Steuben County, N. Y June 24, A. A. 2882. 

FROM THE BALTIMORE MORNING CHRONICLE. 

MASONIC ODE. 

Empires and kings have passed away, 

Into oblivion’s mine; 

And tow’ring domes have felt decay, 

Since auld lang syne. 

Bnt Masonry, the glorious art, 

With level, square, and line, 

Has liv’d, its mystic light t’ impart, 

Since auld lang syne. 

Behold the orient light arise, 

With wisdom’s ray divine; 

’Twas ever so, the Hebrew cries, 

In auld lang syne. 

- Behold tbe occidental chair, 

Proclaims the day’s decline— 

Hiram of Tyre was seated there 
In auld lang syne. 

The South proclaims refreshments nigh. 

High twelve **8 the time to dine; 

And beauty deck’d the southern sky, 
in auld lang syne. 

Yes, Masonry, whose temple here, 

Was built by hai d* divine, 

Shall ever shine as bright and clear, 

As in auld lang syne. 

Then brethren, for the worthy three f 
Let us a wreath entwine, 

The three great heads of Masonry, 

Ip add lang syne. 
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Remembering oft that worthy oat, 

With gratitude divine ; 

The Tyrian youth — the widow’s son, 

Of auld lang syne. 

A WORKMAN OF THE TEMPLE* 

A ATTACK UPON MASONRY. 

The following tissue of scurrility contains the most direct, 
bold, and unblushing attack upon our order, we have ever met 
with, in this country. It is in some respects, however, far better 
than the insidious assaults of less audacious foes. It speaks plain- 
ly, and we know how to meet it. We publish it for two reasons; 
first, because we deem it our duty to repel charges so unfound- 
ed and so monstrous; and secondly, because we consider it emi- 
nently calculated to stimulate the upright and zealous mason, to 
endeavor to preserve unspotted the purity of the order, both by 
guarding the portals of the Masonic Temple against the intru- 
sion of uo worthy applicants, and by maintaining a rigid disci- 
pline over the morals of thoi-e who have already gained admis- 
sion. It may be proper to premise, 'that the writer of the 
following philippic is not satisfied with abusing Freemasonry : 
he is equally virulent against Theological Institutions, Education 
Societies, Bible Societies, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and 
Missionaries o' every denomination. He professes to be himself 
a Free Mason, and to give information from his personal knowl- 
edge. 

“From my own experience and observation, I testify that we 
have no greater school tor the promotion of licentiousness, lib- 
ertinism and dissipation, than that which opens upon the night- 
ly closings of many of the lodges. The inebriating glass is re- 
ceived at the lips of the weak and unwury under the full convic- 
tion, that the mantle of secrecy is to cover every act committed 
within the enclosure of the lodge. Songfe of the most indecor- 
ous kind are chanted by the social wine-warmed brother, to the 
evident gratification of some of those, who, on other accasions, 
would appear co\eted with shame and confusion— but the im- 
pressions of secrecy divest those demoralizing scenes of their 
deformity, and familiarize the once innocent mind with obscene 
jokes, and intemperate characters* The “Grand Chaplain,^ a- 
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ware of the improprieties of the table, and the dignity of his pro- 
fession, seldom if ever graces the “festive board” with his ap- 
probating presence. Were it not for those nightly orgies, Ma- 
sonry would soon lose her charms, and our lodges their visitants* 

Where can we find the religious Christian who passes the por- 
tals of a lodge, to participate in the disgusting forms and puerile 
ceremonials that there obtain? In my long intercourse with the 
fraternity, I have never observed the morals of an individual 
improved by any of their deeds; but am drawn to the irresisti- 
ble fact that many, very many, have greatly deteriorated, and 
may date their departure from the paths of rectitude, at the re- 
ception of their masonic obligation; than which none can be more 
opposed to the divine precepts of Jesus Christ , and the universal 
spieading of his blessed gospeh How often do we see their oath 
violated in the over-reaching of one another, in the destruction 
of their fortunes from endowments given under its imposing 
sanctity; while on the other hand, from the natural tendency oC 
the oath, we have every reason to believe, that the stream of e- 
quity is often obstructed in our courts of justice by that tie which 
may exitft between the juror ard plaintiff, or the defendant and 
juror as masons. Many of those otherwise inexplicable decisions of 
jprors can, no doubt, be traced to this reprehensible predilection. 
There certainly was never a more levelling, corrupting insti- 
tution — it “unites men of sense, knowledge and worthy quali- 
ties,” with those of weak intellects, uncultivated minds and dis- 
olute habits. How we are to know that the founders of the in- 
stitution, “were men of unblemished life and conversation, and 
devoted to useful science, and the practice of benevolence, &c.” 
J cannot tell, as the whole of our knowledge concerning it, itf 
banded down by tradition, and is therefore as likely to be erro- 
neous and exaggeiatedjRS is the knowledge of Mahometans con- 
cerning their founder. To believe that by masonic means, *qhe 
arts and sciences, and above all the Holy Scriptures, and with 
them the knowledge aud worship of the one God, have been in a 
good measure preserved amidst the general idolatry and ignor- 
ance of mankind, during a long series of time,” requires more 
credulity than falls to my portion. 1 cannot for a momeut en- 
tertain the idea, that so polluted a channel would have ever 
been selected by infinite power, goodness and wisdom, to con- 
vey to us the writings of his inspired penmen, much less to in- 
struct us in the all-important knowidge and worship of himself.” 

We know not the author of this unparalleled abuse. The 
publication is anonymbus, and therefore the pretensions of its 
writer to personal knowledge and experience are entitled* to no 
weight. We can only say, that if he has really found, as he as- 
the lodge with which ie was acquainted, a school for the 
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promotion of licentiousness, liber tinisoa, and dissipation, he ha* 
been remarkably unfortunate in the choice of bis associates. We 
do not assert that no lodge can be so corrupt as be represents, al- 
though we confess we do not believe that pny one is so. Every 
thing human is imperfect, and this writer may have been connect- 
ed with a lodge composed of the dregs of the order. He may 
perhaps have found, even among masons, a sufficient number of 
licentious, dissippated libertines to form a lodge, and to pervert 
its sacred meetings to the gratification of a depraved and aban- 
doned taste He may perchance have found, among his con- 
genial associates, some from whose polluting assemblies, not only 
the Grand Chaplain, but every discreet, orderly man, would re- 
tire in disgust. He has no right, however, to palm upon the 
world a description of the conduct of his unprincipled compan- 
ions, as a fair representation of the tendency of masonry. If any 
such scenes as he has described have ever existed, they are in- 
stances of the grose and scandalous perversion of an institution^ 
all whose principles and objects are directly the reverse. As 
well might the jealousies of rival sectaries, the infuriate zeal 
of blind devotees, the wars and bloodshed of the crusaders, the 
cruelties of the inquisition, and the illiberal spirit of persecu- 
tion which has too often disgraced the church, be referred to as 
evidence of the nature and design of our holy religion. Mason- 
ry, like religion, is pure and noble, yet unfortunately the profes- 
sed followers of both are sometimes hypocritical and depraved* 
So far however as our own observation extends, (and we have 
visited Lodges in every part of the western country) we have 
found no colour for the above description. Men of licentious 
and dissipated habits never have found, in. the precepts of our 
order, nor so far as we are aware in the practices of our 
Lodges, any apology for licentiousness, any encouragement to 
dissipation. That the forms and ceremonials of Masonry are ei- 
ther puerile or disgusting, we do not hesitate unequivocally to 
deny, and in support of that denial, we confidently appeal to 
the grave, respectable, and dignified characters of those who 
have passed through its various degrees, witnessed without dis- 
gust or fatigue its peculiar and appropriate rites, and sought 
with avidity the opportunity of gaining successive promotion*. 
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But there are heavier charges brought against the order. 
We are told that the duties and obligations it imposes are “op- 
posed to the divine precepts of Jesus Christ, and the* universal 
spreading of his blessed Gospel.” This is a scandalous and un- 
founded libel — a gross and infamous falsehood. We can bear 
with patience an attack upon the practices of Masons, but we 
cannot calmly tolerate a slander upon the order. Masonry has 
no direct interference with any religion. It is of a date ante- 
^ rior to Christianity, and cannot therefore require a faith in its 
founder, but all its injunctions, instead of being “opposed to the 
divine precepts of Jesus Christ,” tend to confirm those pre- 
cepts, and to enforce a strict compliance with them. Individual 
Masons no doubt there are, w^o are opposed to the spreading of 
the gospel, but such is not the tendency or spirit of Masonry. 

We have no apology to offer for the misconduct of our erring 
brethren. We might indeed quote the language of our Saviour, 
and call for the man without sin to cast the first stone. But with 
all our disposition to draw the veil of charity ever human frail* 
^ ties, we cannot be blind to the frauds and over- Teachings which 
sometimes disgrace Freemasons. We protest however, against 
these being quoted to the injury of the institution. As it respects 
the assertions concerning juries, we presame no intelligent man will 
give credit to them. That any association, containing within its 
bosom some, at least, of the most upright and honorable men in 
the community, should have existed from time immemorial, is con- 
clusive evidence that it does not enjoin any gross departure from 
the laws of civil society, or any direct violation of the injunc- 
tions of morality. 

We hope the publication of this libellous article will have 
some good tendency. We hope it will stimulate Masons, who love 
a and respect the order, to be more cautious in their deportment 
and to avoid every thing calculated, in the least, to bring dfecred 
it on the institution. The practice of introducing, unnecessari- 
ly, refreshment into our Lodges, we should be glad to see univer- 
sally abandoned. We ought to be more rigid in our examina- 
tion into the moral character and habits of those who seek ini* 
tiation, and we ought to insist more strictly on exemplary con- 
duct among the fraternity. Let our most upright and respecta- 
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i>le brethren not shrink from responsibility, but take a lively in- 
terest, as they are bound to do, in the prosperity -of the orde^ 
tne judicious and correct management of its affairs, and the hon- 
orable conduct of its members. Then may vre defy the assaults 
of envy and malignity, and exult in the untarnished reputation of 
ear venerable institution. 

FROM THE SOUTH CAROLINA STATE JOURNAL. 

MASONIC CELEBRATION. 

The Corner Stone of the Masonic Hall, about to be erected in 
Columbia, S. C. was laid with Masonic honors on Tuesday morn- 
ing, April 23, according to appointment. 

The members of the Lodge and visiting brethren assembled 
at the Lodge Room at 10 o’clock, and having formed in proces- 
sion, proceeded to the site for the building in the following 

ORDER OF PROCESSION. 

Tyler, with drawn sword. 

Two Deacons, with staves. 

Two Standards, (Faith and Hope.) 

Entered Apprentices, two and two. 

Fellow Crafts, two and two. 

Master Masons, two and two. 

The Bible, Square and Compass, on a crimson velvet 
cushion, carried by the Chaplain, supported by 

two Deacons with staves. 

Four master masons be iring the Corner Stone. 

Three master masons, bearing the Corn, Oil, and Wine. 

Three master masons, b^aiing three candlesticks, em- 
blematic of the three great lights of Masonry. 

Two Standards, (Charity and Wisdom.) 

'Secretary and Treasurer, with their badges of office. 

Senior and Junior Wardens with pillars. 

Masters of Lodges, two and two. 

Past Masters. 

Past Grand, and Deputy Grand Masters. 

Two Deacons, with staves 

Two Standards, (Strength and Beauty.) 
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When they arrived ht the site of the building, brother C. C. 
Clifton addressed the Throne and Brother ('uapman Levy, W. 
M. acting as proxy to John S. Cogdell, Grand Master of South 
Carolina, assisted by brother Howell, Architect, and brother 
Dyer, Master Mason, adjusted the Corner Stone in ancient Ma- 
sonic form, with grand Masonic honors. 

The possession then formed again and proceeded to the Pres- 
byterian church, where brother Levy delivered a luminous Ora- 
suited to the occasion 

We decline making any remarks on the Oration, as it has 
been requested by the unanimous vote of the Lodge for publica- 
tion. 

At the Church the following hymns were sung by a choir, as- 
sisted by Mr. Lewis and son and other gentlemen amateurs. 

FOR THE PLACE OF CEREMONY AT THE 
BUILDING. 

Almighty Fatbei ! God of Love ! 

Sacred eternal king of kings! 

From thy cele^ti il courts above, 

Send beams of grace on seraphs’ 1 wings. 

O, may they, gilt with light divine, 

Shed on our hearts inspiring rays; 

While bending at this sacred shrine, 

, We offer mystic songs of praise. 

Faith! with divine and heavenward eye, 

Pointing to radiant realms of bliss, ' 

Shed here thy 8* eet benignity, 

And crown our works with happiness; 

Hope! too, with bosom void of fear, 

Still on thy steadfast anchor lean, 

O, shed thy balmy influence here, •• 4 ' 

And fill our breasts with joy serene. 

And thou, fair Charity! whose smile 
Can bid the heart forget its woe, 

Whose hand can misery’s care beggile, 

And kindness’ sweetest boon bestow* 

C 8. 
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Here abed thy sweet soul — soothing ray; 

Soften our hearts, thou power divine! 

Bid the warm gem of pity play, 

With sparkling lustre on our shrine. 

Thou, wbp art throned midst dazzling light, 

And w rap’d in brilliant robes of gold, 

Whose darting locks of silv’ry white 
Thy age andlionor, both unfold, 

Genius of Masonry ! descend, 

And guide our steps bj thy strict law; 

O, swiftly to our temple bend, 

And fill our breasts with solemn awe. 

FOR THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHURCH 
CEREMONY. 

Almighty Sire! our heavenly King, 

Before whose sacred name we bend. 

Accept the praises which we sing, 

And to our humble prayers attend! 

And as ’tie thine with open ear, 

The suppliant voice of prayer to hear, 

Grant thou, O Lord ! this one request. 

Let Masons be in blessing blest. 

O give the craft from pole to pole, 

The feeiing heart, the pitying soul, 

The gen’rous breast, the liberal hand, 

Compassion’s balm, and mercy’s band. 

With charity that pours around, 

The wine and oil on mi?ery’s wound; 

And heals the widow’s, orphan’s heart. 

Beep pierc’d by sorrow’s venom’d dart. 

Inspire us with grace divine, 

Thy sacred law our guide shall be^ 

To every good our heart incline, 

* From every evil keep us free. 
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Then to thy throne the craft shall raise* 

One deathless song of grateful praise* 

And Masons, men, ifi chorus join, 

To hymn the power of love divine. 

That love supreme, thy love, O God! 

Which Heaven itself shall pour around* 

Till light, life, peace, adorn the vale, 

And angels, men, pronounce, all hail! 

CLOSING HYMN, AT THE CHURCH. 

Grand Architect! supreme! sublime! 

Whose energetic word divine, 

In thunder breath’d from glory’s clime, 

Gave light, and life, and bliss to be; 

Where primal darkness walk’d the round, 

Of wild confusion’s void profound, 

With wreaths pf gloomy horror crown’d, * 

Till chaos heard a God’s decree. 

’Twas thine, O Lord! in strength to lay, 

On wisdom’s base, the sphere of day, 

From whence the sun, with boundless ray, 

On wings of flame triumphant soar’d, 

While life. O God! at thy command, 

Inform’d the dust of ev’ry land, 

And bliss the gift of mercy’s hand, 

In twice ten thousand forms ador’d! 

Hark! hark! what songs are these that sweep 
Adown the vast, the eternal steep, 

And die away amid the deep, 

To you archangel’s ken unknown? 

These songs are those which seraphs sung, 

On glory’s hill, with flaming tongue, 

When rapture round thp empyrean rung, 

And hail’d Creation’s Corner* Stone t 
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Accept, approve, and bless, we pray, 

Tbe work of this auspicious day, 

On which as Masons, men, we lay, 

A Corner Stone, inscrib’d to thee, 

Thou Ancient of Eternal Days! 

And high above the temple raise, 

De ote to prayer, devote td piaise; 

And grant, O Lord, so mote it be! 

After the service at tbe church, the company returned to the 
Lodge Room, were called off to refreshment, and proceeded in 
procession to the Ball Room, where They sat down to an excel* 
lent dinner, prepared by brother Lyon for the occasion. 


CHARACTER OF A FREEMASON. 

The real freemason is eminently distinguished from the rest 
of mankind by the uniform unrestrained rectitude of his conduct. 
Other men are honest in fear of the punishments which the law 
mighl inflict; they are religious in expectation of being reward- 
ed, or in dread of the devil, in the next world. A freemason 
would be just, if there were no written laws human or divine, 
except those which are written on his heart by the finger of his 
Creator. In every climate, under every system of religion, he 
is the same. He kneels before the universal throne of God in 
gratitude for the blessings he has received, and in humble solici- 
tation for his future protection He venerates the good men of 
all religions. He disturbs not the religion of his country, be- 
cause the agitation of speculative opinions produces greater evils 
than the errors it is intended to remove. He restrains his pas- 
sions. because they cannot be indulged without injuving his neigh- 
bour or himself. He gives no offence, because he does not choose 
to be offended. He contracts no debts which he is not certain 
that he can discharge, because he is honest upon principle. He 
never utters a falsehood, because it is cowardly, and infinitely be- 
neath the dignity of a real free and accepted mason, which is 
the noblest character on earth. 



LADIES' LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


HISTORY OF A MODERN ATTORNEY: 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF* 

CHAPTER IV. 

“T e bon terns riendr* 99 

1 was told that an execution preparatory to the procuring of 
a License was a mere form, but 1 found there wa9 some reality 
in it; 1 fell into the hands of a Judge who feasted on the body 
of the law, and he invited me to that banquet I would hate 
sooner dined on the crumbs. lie was one of the “olden times,” 
and beckoned me to follow him into the very deepest pools of 
thelaw; I consider myself safer on the beach. However, before 1 
became initiated into the mysteries of the fraternity, 1 had read 
an old author, or two, and they were the planks which save*d me 
from drowning. The deportment of the Judge was mild and con- 
ciliating, whilst his lectures were instructive. J confess I re- 
verenced his learning whilst I felt contempt for the Index gentle- 
men; I answered his questions “to the best of my skill and a- 
bility,” and he threw out some compliments and signed my Li. 
cense, I received it more as a favor granted , than as a reward 
due to my acquirements. He put many questions to me, and as 
Sir Francis Wronghead said, “I fear I often said aye when! 
should have said nay;” but when he questioned me on the action 
of debt, be there found me at home. The whole process had 
been so often been impressed upon my mind by personal, practU 
cal illustrations , that l ran through the whole proceedings with a 
rapidity and volubility that surprised His Honor. He said that f 
had doubtless studied that action specially , that my knowledge of 
it was perfect, and that it was only necessary for me to bestow 
the same attention on the other actions to become a well informed 
lawyer. It was the action of debt alone that saved me. Thus 
jou perceive that 1 have turned even my misfortunes to my ad- 
vantage. 

“It is an ill wind that blow* no good.” 
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Although I had obtained permission to appear at the bar, it still 
seemed to me, that a little onre reading would not injure me. 
Thus, however, 1 find is contrary to the modern course: a modem 
attorney after taking Licence , reads no more. 1 studied a few 
months longer, though I confess my mind was oppressed all the 
time. 1 felt, that 1 was outraging one of the rules of a profession 
which I had just joined : and purely to ease my conscience from 
this load of guilt, I threw up my books. The general election 
was near at hand, and a lawyer would rather engage in any 
thing than in the study of his client’s cases, so he takes a large 
share in electioneering. I wrote volumes in favor of one candid!* 
ate, and though a lawyer, I did right for I only endeavored to a* 
ward to a meritorious and brave soldier, that which his skill and 
valour had won. We succeeded, though not without opposition^ 
There were writers on the other side of the question, but their ef- 
forts were so feeble that 

“Bceotum in crasso jurares sere natum.” 

In short they were too weak for notice, and if one superlative 
can transcend another, they actually bore away the palm ofdull~ 
ness from the ********* Editors, who, it was heretofore be* 
lieved, had arrived at the ne plus ultra of stupidity. But this n 
the age of new discoveries. 

It now became necessary that I should try my skill at a speech* 
In attempting it at *********, 1 felt an embarrassment of which 
I could not divest myself; not that I feared the jeers of the pro- 
fession, for I recollected that 1 had heard tolerated from them 
as foolish and as ridiculous things as the most egregious block- 
head could utter. It was the audience I dreaded; 1 had never 
spoke in public, and 1 knew with what avidity the crowd watch- 
es the first flights of an unfledged bird. I knew too that if 1 coaid 
soar splendidly aloft, applause would await me; but I did 
not know whether I could fly at all, and I was equally apprised 
that if I fell, it would be a fall from which I could with difficulty 
recove. “Discretion being the better part of valour,* I resolved 
on a trial in a place where it would not be known, that I was then 
about to make my debut, I was employed in a case of some 
magnitude. It did not come on for trial until the tenth day of 
*he court, and in the interim I had prepared myself with copious 
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notes and references, baring been kindly furnished with all the 
most approved Indexes* My preparations were stupendous, not 
less so than these of the famous Attorney General of the United 
States (Mr. Lincoln,) who notwithstanding could only hem! an4 
hah! and — sit down. 

I prepared the needs of my speech, and in my private room 
rehearsed it to myself; 1 then went to the woods and there utter- 
ed it with my utmost strength of voice. “It will do,” 1 said. The 
ease was called and 1 was terribly frightened, so much so that 

though it was the interest of my client to have a trial 1 wished 
to postpone it. Still it proceeded and J had to open the cause. 

"Cedant arma tog*, conetdat la urea lingua *. 1 w 

Although internally agitated almost to suffocation, 1 preserved a 
Steady phiz and got through quite to my own satisfaction. I look* 
ed at my watch. I had been on my feet twenty minutes; the re- 
hearsals always occupied thirty. 1 was able to account for it, 
f had omitted in my speech before the court, some beauties which 
1 always rehearsed in private. 1 did not branch out as 1 intended, 
but confined myself to the point . This I learn is contrary to the 
modern practice, but I shall improve. 

1 returned home proud of my success. The Rubicon was 
passed and I had entered Italy. It was high time I should make 
a permanent settlement. I fixed on a distant village, and hav- 
ing but few of the things of this world with which to burthen my- 
self on my journey, I speedily arrived at my new abode with- 
out accident 

The capital stock of a modern attorney is not great It coa- 
eistsin the following items, to wit: 

Imprimis— 1 Hired Office, 

1 Small Table, 

1 Chair, 

2 Qpills — 1 inkstand, 

Half quire of paper, 

The Revised Laws of the State, 

Moore’s Index, and 
Chi tty ’8 Pleadings; 

Of all which I am the fortunate owner, and thus by sedulous at- 
tention, I hope in a few years te become a Modem Attorney of 
*he first water. 
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You will have observed that I have made pretty free use of 
the Latin in this my history, interlarded with a little French, 
and bat for what I have previously said you would think me an 
adept in those languages; 1 may with truth say that 1 am wholly 
ign >rant of the rudiments of those tongues But it isamoqfem fash- 
ion to seem to be very learned, and 1 have only ’ aped my brother 
hood. A modern attorney, when speaking, will fret his btam U 
remember some Latin phrase in which to convey his meaning. I 
say “to remember , ” because, like me, he only knows them by rote, 
and the less he knows of the language, the greater freedom i<e 
exercises in the use of it. 

“Chacun a son g< ut ” 

I am not a modern attorney from choice, but from necessity. 
Had I had the means and the time, 1 would have sought a knowl- 
edge of the law through all the various windings of its stream 
from its source to its utmost expansion, but I must yield to circum- 
stances, contented with even my limited store and ever thankful 
to that true and valuable friend, who by his bounty enabled me 
to be whatever 1 am. 

Without his voluntary aid, I should have foundered in the first 
stages of my voyage. But he stretched forth his band, and 
“Comf jrt came down, the wretched mao to ®aye.” 


FROM THE MEMOIRS OF OATTDElfTIO DI LUCCA. 

He was at Alexandria with a foreign merchant called Pophar f 
who had shown him great kindness. As they were walking 
about the public places they met the Bas9a of Grand Cairo. 

“His wife and daughter were then both along with him: the 
wife was one of the grand Signor’s sisters, seemingly about 
thirty, and a wonderful fine woman. The daughteiyvas about 
sixteen, of snch exquisite beauty and lovely features, as were 
sufficient to charm the greatest prince in the world. When he 
perceived them, the Pophar, who naturally abhorred the Turks, 
kept off, as if he were treating privately with some merchants. 
But 1, being young and inconsiderate, stood gazing, though at a 
respectable distance, at the Bassa’s beautiful daughter, from no 
other motive but mere cariosity. She had her eyes fixed on my* 
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companions and myself at the same time, and, as I supposed, on 
the same account. Her dress was so magnificent, and her per* 
son so charming, that 1 thought her the most beautiful creature 
1 had ever seen in my life, if I could have foreseen the tioub- 
blcs that short interview was going to cost b«th the Popharand 
myself, I should have chosen sooi er to have looked on the most 
hideous monster. I observed that the young lady, with a par- 
ticular sort of emotion, whiskered to an eiderly wo* 

mah that attended her, and did ;he same to a pap-o, who im- 
mediately went to two natives of place, wla m the PopL *r 
used to hire to carry his thifgs: 1; was to inquire or thmv 
who we were. They, as } ;*r*ed tf.e evens toi ; nem, I 
was a young slave lately hi • t \.y the I j: k ir. After a while, 
the Bassa with his train went ew y, a-i.i tor my own part I 
thought no more of the * ter. r I he i.«*xt d'V, as the Popbar 
and we were walking in 'me of rhe nui-i'"«><n^ens, a I t’Ie elder- 
ly man like an eunuch, with a <n«M oe siti.V youth along with 
him, having dogged u< :o a pupate of tl e walks, came up 
to us, and addressing themselves lo v he I\ ;.hr.r. askeo him what 
he would take for his young si ive, po*- !i *g ‘at me, because the 
Bassa desrred to buy him. The Poph^r s^t men to he more sur- 
prised at this unexpected question, i.ian I ever observed him at 
anything before, which confirmed me more and more in the o- 
pinion of the kindness he had for me But soon coming to himself, 
as he w is a man of a great presence of mind, he said very sedately 
that 1 was no slave; nor a person to be sold for any price, sirtfce 
1 was as free as he was. They, taking this for a pretext to 
enhance the price, produced some oriental pearls, with other 
jewels of immense value, and bid him name what he would 
have, and it should be paid immediately: adding, 1 was to be the 
companion of the Bassa’s son, where I might make my fortune 
for ever, if I would go along with him. The Pophar persisted 
in the same answer, and said he ha I no ‘power over me: they 
insisted 1 had been bought as a slave hut a short time ago, in the 
grand Signior’s dominions, and they would have me. Here I in- 
terposed and answered briskly, that though I had been taken 
prisQnei by the chance of war, J was no slave, nor would I part 
with my liberty but at the price of my life® The B*s*&’* §on ; 
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forsohe now declared himself to be, instead of being angry at 
my resolute answer, replied with a most agreeable smile, that I 
should be as free a? he was, making the most solemn protestation? 
by his holy Atcoran. that our lives and deaths should be insep- 
arable. 'fhough there was something in his words the most 
persuasive 1 ever fe't within myself; yet, considering the obliga- 
tions I had to the Pophar. 1 was resolved not to go, but answer- 
ed with a most respectful how, that thongh I w as fiee by nature, 
I had indispensable obligations not to go with bim, and hoped he 
would take it fir a determinate answer. I pronunced this with 
such a resolute air. as made him sec there was no hope. Wheth- 
er his desire was more inflamed by my denial, or whether they 
took us for persons of greater note than we appealed to be» I 
can’t telf; but I observed he put on a languishing air, with tears 
etealingdown hi- cheeks, which moved me to a degree I can’t 
express. \ was source capable of speaking, but cast down my 
eyes, and stood as immovable as a statue. This seemed to. re- 
vive his hopes; he recovere I himself a little, god, with a trem- 
bling voice, teplied, suppose it be the Bassa’s daughter you saw 
yesterday, that dedtrs to have you for her attendant, what do 
you sav? I stvrte I at this, and casringmy eyes on him more at- 
tentively, T saw his eyes swimmiugin tears, with. a tenderness e« 
Dough to piercethe bar Jest lie irt Hooked at the Pophar, who I sair 
was trembling forme: and feared it was the daughter herself that 
asked me the question. I was soon put out of doubt, for she, find* 
ing she had gone too far to go back, discovered herself, and sai# 
I must go along with her, or one of us must die.” 

*#»•#*» 

“if considered she was a Turk, and f a Christian: that my deatk- 
mnst'certainty be the consequence of such a rash affair, were I 
to engage in »t; that whether she concealed mein berfather’fc 
court, or attempted to gp off w ifh me, it was ten thousand to 
one, we should botfi be sacrificed: neither could the violence 
of such a «ndden pa«sion ever be concealed from the Bassa’t 
spies. In a word 1 was resolved not to go; but how to get off 
was the difficulty. I saw the most beautiful creature in the 
world all in fears before me, after a declaration of love, that ex* 
ceeded the most romantic tales; youth, love, and beauty, and e» 
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Ten an inclination on my side, pleaded her cause. Bat at length, 
the consideration of the endless miseiies I was likely to draw on 
the young laity. should I comply with what she desired, prevail- 
ed above all others. 1 was resolved to refuse, for her sake more 
^banmy own. and was just going to tell her on my knees, with 
all the arguments my reason could suggest to appease her; when 
an attendant came running in haste to the other person, who also 
was a woman, and told her the Bassa was coming that way. She 
was roused out of her lethargy at this: the other woman, wit h- 
#ut any demur, snatched her away, as the Pophardid me” 

Gaudentio was well pleased on reflection that he had not com* 
plied with the wishes of this enchanting object, and the t’ophar, 
thinking the affair might not end so, resolved to make off as fast 
as they could. They pretend to depart for Cyprus, instead of 
which they go that evening to Grand Cairo a little before sun- 
set. After travelling about a league up the river Nile, thepr are 
passed by five or six men on horseback. 

“I was the hindmost but one of our train having staid to give 
our dromedaries some water. Soon after these, came two ladies, 
riding on little Arabian jennets, wi h prodigious rich furniture, 
by which 1 guessed them to be persons of quality, and the others 
gone before, their attendants. They were not quite over against 
where I was, when the younger of the two ladies’ jennet began to 
enort and start at our dromedaries, and become so unruly, that I 
apprehended the lady could scarce sit him. At that instant, 
one of the dromedaries coming nretty near, that and the iust- 
ling of its loading, so frightened the jennet that he gave abound 
all on the inside of us towards the river, he ran full speed to- 
wards the edge ofthebank. where not l eing able to stop his caieei, 
he flew dir* ctly off the precipice into the river, with the lady 
still sitting him; bnt the violence of the ieap, threw her off two or 
three yards into the water. It happened very luckily there was 
a little island just by where she fell, and her clothes keeping 
her up for s^me minutes, the stream carried her against some 
stakes that stood just above the water: the stakes caught hold 
of her clothes, and held her there. The shrieks of the other 
lady brought the mghest attendants up to us; but those fearful 
wretches durst not venture into the river to her assistance. I 
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jumped off my dromedary with indignation, and throwing off my 
loo^e garment and sandals, swam to her, and with much difficulty 
getting hold of her hand, and ' loosing her garments from the 
stakes 1 made a shif* to draw her across the stream till 1 brought 
her to land. She was quite senseless for some time; 1 held down 
her head, which I had not yet looked at, t6 make her disgorge the 
water she had swallowed ; but I was soon struck with a double sur- 
prise. wheo I looked at her face, to find it was the Bassa’s daugb- 
ter, and to see her in that place, whom I thought I had left at 
Alexandria. After some time, she came to herself, and looking 
fixed on me a good while, her senses not being entirely recover- 
ed : at last she cried out, O Mahomet, must I owe my life to this 
ma ! and fainted away. The other lady who was her confidant, 
wi»h a great deal of pains brought her to herself again; we 
raided her up, and endeavored to comfort her as well as we 
could No, says she, throw me into the river once more; let me 
' not he obliged to a barbarian for whom I have done too much al- 
ready l t »ld her in the most respectful terms I could think of, 
that Providence had ordered it so, that I might make some re 
compense for the undeserved obligations she had laid on me; that 
I had too great value for her merit, ever to make her miserable, 
by loving a sl^ve such as I wa9, a stranger, a Christian. and one 
who h id indispensable obligations to act as I did. She startled 
a bttle at whi h I said; but aOer recollection answered, whether 
you are a slave, an infidel, or whatever you please, you are one 
of the most generou® men in the world. 1 suppose your obliga- 
tior.sare on account of some more happy woman than myself; 
but sin- e 1 owe my life to you, I am resolved not to make* yon 
unhappy, any more than you do me. i not only pardon you. but 
am com inced inv pieterUions are unjust and against my own hon- 
our She sai l this with an air becoming her quality. She was 
much more at ea-^e, when 1 assured her 1 was engaged to no wo- 
man in the world; but that her memory should be ever dear to 
me, and imprinted in my heart till my last breath. 

* # # * * * » 

She pulled off this jewel, your reverences see on my finger 
and just sai l, with tears trickling down her beautiful cheeks: 
take this and adieu She then pulled her companion away, and 
never looked at me more.” 
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7 he Mistake Rectified. 

THE MISTAKE RECHFIED. 

“No,” said Maria, “Mr. Seagrove, I canr.ot submit to be cate- 
chised. If I were in company with a gentleman to whomyou 
are a stranger, and if J comport myself with what you may es- 
teem too much levity, and with what you are pleased to st}le a 
too marked attention and complacency towards him, I do not con- 
ceive that I am bound to enter into any apologizing explana- 
tions. I havenot^et surrendered the last remnant of my liber- 
ty, and transformed the humility of the lover into the haugh- 
ty authority of the husband. When that is done, it will become 
me, no doubt, to be more circumspect.” 

“Maria,” said Mr. Seagrove, hastily interrupted her, “this is 
all beside the purpose. When I have the testimony of my own 
eyes, when I have seen the behavior of which you must be con- 
scious, when hanging on the arm of a stranger you gaze on 
me with a kind of vacant stare, if not a smile of contempt, am I, 
after all the affection 1 have expressed, and been permitted to 
express for you, to receive, only evasive answers, and common- 
place allusions to what is termed by the dissipated of both sexes 
the liberty of unmarried women, and the slavery of connubial 
life? Suffer me once more to repeat my question, and let me en 
treat you to give a positive and satisfactory answer. Who was 
the gentleman t saw with you last night at the piny, and how 
long has the familiar intimacy, of which 1 saw such evident 
proofs, subsisted between you? Had you not gone away so hasti- 
ly as you did-, I should positively have put some similar plain 
questions, and much more abiuptly, to him, notwithstanding hif 
military dress ” 

Maria had many amiable and good qualities, but they were 
tinctured with a grain or two of coquetry. The perplexity and 
agitation, therefore, which Mr. Seagrove manifested, she con- 
sidered as a triumph of which she could not refuse the enjoy- 
ment. With an air of levity and high spirits, she rallied his so* 
lemn jealousy, as she termed it, and the seriousness with which 
lie treated an affair so frivolous, still avoiding, and indeed at 
last, positively refusing to give any explanation of the circum- 
stances that had given so much pain to her lover. She contin- 
ued this behavior so long that Mr. Seagrove, deprived of all pa- 
tience, left her at length with this farewell : 
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‘'Mara, you hare taught me how little confidence is to he re* 
posed in woman. I could never have imagined your real charac- 
ter to be what it now appears, frivolous and inconstant. I bad 
at first flattered myself 1 had made some mistake.butyour behav- 
iour has convinced me that what 1 supposed I saw, was real ; and 
as it is more than probable that you wish to dissolve your connex- 
iori with me, as it can be only an obstacle to that you have newly 
formed, be it from thte moment dissolved; though my heart buist f 
I will tear you from it.” 

When her lover .was gone, Maria began to reflect more coolly 
on her conduct in this silly affair, for such it may not improperly 
be termed. Mr. Seagrove was by no means disposed to the mean- 
ness of jealousy, and had at first intimated the impropriety of 
what he thought he had seen, iu the mildest terms, and re- 
quested, if he had been mistaken, to be informed of the truth. 
Maria was not only conscious that it was a mistake,, but 
immediately perceived in what manner the mistake had a. 
iscn, yet still she refused any explanation and even descend- 
ed to play the coquette, and exult in the pain of a heart 
which she knew was affectionately devoted to her. Her good 
sense, however, now resumed its sway, and she was convinced 
that her behavior had been very reprehensible. She sought 
relief in tears, and passed a very anxious night, but not without 
indulging a hope, that Mr. Seagrove would soon return, notwith- 
standing his solemn adieu, and afford her an opportunity of giv- 
ing him the explanation which she now legretted that she had 
so flippantly and so improperly withheld. 

The next day. as Maria was walking pansively in the ground* 
near her fathers house, she saw Mr. Seagrove advancing to- 
wards her, who when he came up to her, thus addressed bert 

“Madam, I am about to remove from your sight a person whom 
you certainly can no longer wish to see. I have hastily made 
pieparations for a journey to the continent, where I propose to 
travel several years, till time shall have eradicated from my 
heart a foolish but too ardent passion for a most lovely, but giddy 
and inconstant woman. May the change which has given me so 
much pain render you happy, though there is perhaps much 
more reason to expect that your natural levity will avenge me 
of my rival.” 
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Maria heard him with much -emotion. “O, George !” exclaim- 
ed she, giving him her hand, “f am convinced of my error and my 
folly, i have been guilty of giddiness and impropriety in my 
behavio* towards you, but not of the inconstancy with which 
you charge me. The whole is a mistake, which I will now ex- 
plain, and which ought to have been explained sooner, I have a 
•sister who has been almost constantly, for the last three years, 
with an aunt of ours, who resides in a distant county. In her fea- 
tures and person she surprisingly resembles me. You had nev- 
er seen her. She returned home a few days ago, with a young 
officer to whom she is to be married next week. It was her you 
saw at the play She is now within; and if you will go into the 
house with me, you will immediately be sensible in what man- 
ner you were deceived.” 

' Mr. Seagrove, with hear! -felt pleasure, complied with Maria’* 
request; her mistake was rectified to his entire satisfaction, and 
^.complete and tender reconciliation took place, which was no 
.more disturbed by either distrust or coquetry, till their final and 
happy union. 


FEMALfe PLEADING. 

The Athenians bad a law, that no woman Aould be permitted 
<to plead her own cause. It had rts origin from a case in which 
*the celebrated Phryne was concerned. Afraid of tiusting hef 
^efenceto any hired advocate, she appeared in her own behalf; 
and such is said to have been the enchanting effect of her per- 
sonal beauty on the judges, that contrary to evidence, they pre- 
mounced her guiltless. 

In modern times, men have learnt to be less susceptible in 
tfhemstflves, and more just towards the sex; and since women 
must be prosecuted at times, -we do not add to their comparative 
-helplessness, by depriving them of any means of defence with 
*vhich nature uiay have provided them. 

The .right of pleading for themselves in courts of justice, is 
<#ne however of whieh females in modern times have rarely a- 
jrafted themselves; but there is one instance of recent occur- 
aeeaoe Which ihow^ that.a woman may achieve for herself what 
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M> male advocate could do (in all human probability,) and that 
not by the meritricious influence of personal charjns, but by sound 
argument and common sense. The instance to which we allude 
is that of IVf iss Tucker, tried at Exeter assizes for a libel. The 
lady pleaded her Gwn cause, and'in a way so contrary to what 
the lawyers call practice ( their practice) as greatly to excite the 
compassion of the judge, who more than once interfered to re- 
mind the fair pleader, how little she was speaking to the purpose, 
mixing with his admonitions an expression of regret that she had 
not entrusted her defence to some gentleman of the bar, who 
would have known how to conduct it! Miss T. (obstinate woman !) 
was not to be turned from her own way; she had nothing to 
gain by mere deference to the opinion of the judge; all she want- 
ed, all she hoped for, and all she was striving for, was to gain 
her own cause. The judge (charitable in vain!) abandoned her to 
her fate; and when she had done “talking to no purpose^” charg- 
ed the jury in a sense by no means favorable to her acquitah 
The jury brought in a verdict of net guilty. 

IMPROBABLE, YET TRUE. 

In the reign of Charles the Second, a French refugee of the 
sarne of Du Moulin was tried for coining, and never perhaps 
was evidence from circumstances more conckmve of a man’s 
guilt It was proved beyond all doubt, that he had been often 
defected in uttering false gold; and that he had even made a 
practice of returning counterfeit coins to persons from whom be * 
had received money, pretending that they were among the pie- 
ces which had been paid him. When the officers of justice went 
to arrest- him and search his premises, they fouud a great number 
of counterfeit coins in a drawer by themselves; others packed 
along with good money in ‘different parcels; some aqua regia, 
several flies, a pair. of moulds, and many other implements for 
coining. 

Du Moulin solemnly denied the charge. The bad money, he 
said, “which was found in a heap, he had thrown togeth- 
er, because he could not trace the person from whom he had re- 
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ceived it; the other pa reds of money he hid kept separate, in 
order that le might kn *w to whom to. apply, should any of it 
prove bad; as to the implements of coining, he knew nothing of 
them, and could not possibly account for their being found where 
they were. 1 ’ A likely story truly! So thought the jury, and so 
whispered every person who heard it. Du Moulin was found 
guilty, and received sentence of death. 

A few days before Du Moulin was to be executed, a person of 
the name of Williams, a seal engraver, met with his death by an 
acident; his wife miscarried from t’ie fright; sensible she could 
not live, she sent for the wife of Du Moulin, and revealed to her 
that Williams her husband, had been one of four, whom she nam- 
ed, who’had for many years lived by counterfeiting gold coin; 
thatone of these persons had hired himself as a servant to Du 
Moulin; and being. provided by the gang with false keys, had 
disposed of very considerable sums of bad money, by opening 
his mastei’s escretoire, and leaving the pieces there instead of an 
equal number of good ones which he took out.” The wife of 
Williams appeared in agony of mind while she gave the account, 
and as soon as it was finished, fell into convulsions and expired. 

The parlies she had named were, on the information of 
Madame Du Moulin, instantly apprehended, and after a short 
time, one of them turned king’s evidence. The one who had been 
servant to Du Moulin persisted in asserting his innocebce, until 
goflae corroborating circumstances were produced so unexpected 
and decisive, that he burst into tears, and acknowledged his guilt. 
On bting asked how the instruments for coining came into hit 
master’s escritoire? he replied ‘ that when the officers came to 
apprehend his master, he was terrified lest they should be found 
in his (the servant’s) possession, and hastened to his box in which 
* they were deposited, opened the escritoire with his false key, 
and had just time to shut it before the officers entered the apart- 
ment.” 

De Moulin was of course pardoned, and the servant and his a$f 
fociates most deservedly suffered in his *tead, , 
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CRUEL SPORT. 

In the reign of Edward the Sixth, there was an insurrection in 
Cornwall on account of the alteration of the religion, and the 
county was placed under martial law, which in those times con- 
sisted simply ia a provost marshal's going about, and hanging up 
whomsoever he pleased. Of the wanton manner in which Sir 
William Kingston, the provost marshal on this occasion* exe- 
cuted bis commission, the following memorable instances are 
recorded. 

One Boyer, mayor of 'Bodmin, had been among the rebels, not 
Willingly but by compulsion. Kingston, without inquiry into tl e 
circumstances, sent him notice, that on a certain day he would 
come and dine with him. The major made, accordingly, great 
preparations for receiving the marshal, who failed not to come 
at the time appointed. A little before dinner, the marshai took 
the major aside, and whispered hip in the ear, “That an exe- 
cution must that day take place in the town, and that a gallows 
would require to be set up against the time the dinner should 
be done” The mayor promised that one should be ready 
without fail; and gave orders to that effect to bis officers. 
Meanwhile a sumptuous dinner was served up, to which they sat 
down in the greatest good humour .imaginable. The mayor 
spared no effort to please his guest, who seemed on his part as if 
he bad never been more delighted. When the entertainment 
was over, the marshal taking the mayor by the hand, requested 
him to lead him to the place where the gallows was erected. 
They accordingly walked forth, hand and hand ; and on reaching 
the spot, the marshal asked Boyer, “If he thought the gallows 
strong enough f “O yes, n answered the mayor, “doubtless it is.” 
“Wpll, then,” said the marshal, coolly, “get you up speedily, 
for it is provided for you.” “Nay,” rejoined the mayor, “sure- 
ly you mean not as you speak?” “Pfaith,” said the marshal.” 
“there is no other remedy; you have been a busy rebel, so get 
up instantly .” And so, add the chroniclers, imitating in their 
style the brevity of the atrocious deed they record, “without 
respite or defence was the poor mayor of Bodmin hanged.” 

Near the same town there dwelt a miller, who had actually 
keep very busily concerned in the rebellion. Dreading the ap- 
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proachof the marshal, he told a sturdy fellow, his servant, that 
he had occasion to go for some time from home, and that he wish • , 
% ed him to take charge of his concerns till his return; that some 
strangers weald probably be inquiring after him, about an inten- 
ded purchase of the mill; and in case they should, that he (the 
servant) should pass for the miller, and say nothing of his being 
from home. The servant readily consenting to all this, the mil- 
ler took his leave. Not long after, a party of strangers made 
their appearance, as expected, at the mill; it was Kingston and 
his men. “Ho! there!” exclaimed Kingston “miller, come forth. 1 ' 
The servant stepped out, and inquired what was his pleasure? 
**Are you the owner of this mill ?” “Yes.” “How long have you 
kept it!” “These three years ” (the time his master had kept 
it.) “Aye, aye!” exclaimed Kingston, “the very rogue we want.” 
He then commanded his men to lay hold on the fellow, and 
hang him on the next tree . On hearing this, the astonished ser- 
vant instantly called out “That he was not the miller but the 
miller’s man.” “Nay, sir,” said Kingston, “1 must take you at your 
word. If thou bee’stthe miller, thou art a busy knave; if thou 
Art not, thou art a false lying knave; and howsoever 9 thou canst 
never do thy master better service than to hang for him ” All 
the poor fellow’s supplications were in vain; he was instantly 
despatched. 

SINGULAR CLIENTS. 

In the bishoprick of Autun, the rats had multiplied to such 
a degree, from about the year 1522 to 1530, as from the devas- 
tation they committed to cause an apprehension of famine. All 
human means appearing insufficient, the ecclesiastical judge of 
the diocese was petitioned to ex communicate them. But the 
sentence about to be hurled against them by the spiritual thun- 
der. would not, it was imagined, be sufficiently efficacious, unless 
regular proceedings were instituted against the devoted objects 
of destruction. 

The proctor Accordingly lodged a formal complaint against 
the rats, and the judge ordered they should be summone 1 to ap- 
pear before him. Thfe period for their appearance having ex- 
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pired without the animals having presented themselves*' the? 
pr t r obtained a first judgment by default against them, and 
demanded that the definite judgment should be proceeded in. 

The judge deeming it but fair th it the accused should be de* ' 
fended officially, named Barthdemi Chassanee their advocate. 

Chassanee, sensible of the o >probrious light in which his sin- 
gular clients were held, availed himself of many dilatory excep- 
tions, in order to give time for prejudices to subside. 

He at first maintained thkt the rats being dispersed among af 
great number of villages, a single summons was not sufficient to 
warn them all. He therefo e demanded, and it was ordered, that 
a second notification should be given them by the clergyman at 
the time of his sermon. 

At the expiration of the considerable delay occasioned by thie 
exception, he made an excuse for the new default ofhis parties 
by dwelling on the length and difficulty of the journey; on the 
danger they were exposed to from the cats, their mortal enemies^ 
who would lay in wait for them in all directions, &c. 

When* these evasive means were exhausted, he rested his de- 
fence upon considerations of humanity and policy. “Was there 
any thing more unjust than those general proscriptions levelled 
at whole families, which punished the offspring for the guilt of 
the parents, which involved without distinction those of tender 
years, and even those whose incapacity equally rendered them, 
incapable of crime, ” &c. 

We are not informed what award was made by the judge. 
The president de Thou who relates the fact, only observes that 
Chassanee’s reputation commenced from*this cause, and that 
afterwards rose to the chief offices of the magistracy. 


THE FORTUNES OF NIGJL. 

Messrs, Carey and Lea, Booksellers of Philadelphia, have re* 
cetvetl a copy of this work from London and have .put the 
greater part of it to press. The scene of its story is laid in 
London during the reign of James I. an 4 the novelist has embra- 
i r ! this opportunity of depicting both Scotch and English char, 
jicter. The first chapter opens with aa account somewhat in 
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detail of awhimsical and self opinioned mechanic, David Rain* 
eay and his two apprentice boys, which serves to introduce us to 
lome entirely novel peculiarities of cha- ict r„ The whole work 
will shortly be before the public and, if we may trust the edit- 
or of the National Gazette “will yield all the gratification, which 
is generally expected from every new exertion 1 ’ of the extraor* 
dinary powers of its author. 


CLERICAL ANECDOTE. 

About the middle df the last century, the Rev. John Bisset 
was a popular preacher, and publisher ol sermons, in Aberdeen, 
which rendered him an object of dislike, if not of envy, to some 
of bis more indolent brethren. On one occasion, he had pub- 
lished a sermon, which appeared from the press on the day pre- 
vious fo a meeting of Presbytery. On his way to the ecclesiastical 
court, a waggish member called at a tobacconist’s, bought a pen- 
ny worth of snuff, and took a private opportunity of wrapping 
it in the title page of Mr. Bissefs newly published sermon. — 
Every one knows, that it is the custom of the reverend brethren 
to dine together, when the business of the day is dispatch. Af- 
ter the removal of the cloth, some of the company began to talk 
of Mr. Bisset’s sermon, comj limenting him upon his indefatiga- 
ble industry in publishing. Vanity is more or less, the besetting 
sin, or, to speak more gently, the foible of all authors, from the 
youthful poetaster, whose verses appear in an ephemeral news- 
paper, to the reverend divine, whose preface tells you that his 
sole motive for publishing is the instruction of the ignorant. It 
would therefore be exempting Mr. Bisset from tbe frailties of 
his species, to suppose that he was utterly unconscious of the 
dignity of authorship; it is even related, that he rather over- 
stepped the modesty which should have attached to his cloth, 
affirming that his sermon was calculated to be eminently useful 
to the public. When the social glass had, by its circulation, pro- 
duced hilarity and good humour, the facetious brother sent big 
snuffbox round the table. Upon being told that t was empty, 
“I have a supply in my pocket,” said he; “send the box hither.” 
Having shaken the contents from the portentous paper, he afFec- 
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ted to give it a hasty glance, and tossing it across the table, ex- 
claimed, “Ah!*Joony, man, look at thatWThis is a hasty death 
indeed! Scarcely ever saw the light? Came from the preag 
only yesterday, and in the snuff-shop this morning ?— Sic transit 
gloria vumdi! However ear reverend brother is right; yea see 
that his publication is still useful.” The mortficatioB of the hap* 
less author was such, that out of e >npasson, before parting, the 
jocose brother informed him that the whole had its origin, in a 
stroke of humour. 
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A SUBLIME AND PATHETIC ODE TO HONOUR. 

Tell me, proud honour! what art thou, 

That patriot breasts for thee should glow. 

And gallant warriors toil? 

And lovely maids forget their bloom. 

Wading through danger to the tomb, 

If Glory be the spoilt 

Did’st thou exist before the flood t 
Or first with Nimrod feast on blood-*- 
That warrior of renown? 

Sat’at thou with Saul on Judah T s throne. 

Or gav’st to David’s hand the stone 
That brought the giant down? 

Rings thou hast turn’d from royal cares* 

To plunge them in unholy wars, 

Of peace and health the grave; 

And when they steep’d their hands in bloody 
Triumphant near them thou hast stood;— 

Then Honour, thou ’rt a knave! 
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And like enough ’twas thou 6H’d up, 

For Socrates the fatal cup,— 

A bumper to the briml 
Fell bend! destruction is thy trade! v 
And yet our wi seat bard has said, 

Thou can’st not set a lhnb! 

A pretty Jackanapes of a God! 

That humbleth millions with a nod, 

And nations can undo ! 

Thou can’st break 'bones but cannot mend! 
*Go ask some honest leech to lend 
His aid to show thee how ! 

To Egypt did’st thou send great Boney, 
That land of— -all but milk and honey, 

To conquer Ijonest Bull? 

Or did’st thou take him there to see. 

That foals of great antiquity, 

Had own’d thy magic rule? 

Or did he goof his ewn mind, 

Thy place of residence to 6nd, 

To beg some mighty boon? 

Truly he made as good a guess, 

As Hotspur, who thy throne would pl&oe 
Up in “the pale ifac’d moon! 1 ’ 

Italia 1 , land of light and gloorm! 
bright Honour’s cradle and his tomb,. 

His sepulchre mid throne ! 

There ’s not a miscreant of Glory^s castg 
From Romulus to Pope the last, 

That has not made 4hee groan ! - 

Honour hath done to thee no wrong, 

Land of the sou>seducing song 1 . 

To make thee weep or moan; 
Though millions of thy sons were slain. 
Who would not barter mortal men, 

For regiments of stone f 
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At Parliament let take a peep. — 

There, some who. talk, and some who sleep 
Would gladly hear thv call; 

But whatsoever thou d >’st, Fame, 

I charge thee, by thy mighty name. 

Go not to Congress Hall! 

Let Freedom in her groves recline. 

Beneath her fig tree, and her vine, 

Nor lure her from the shade; 

The apple of thy discoid fling 
To Pope and*l e , Bashaw and King* 

For whom the toy was make. 

Thy feats are a 7 l a puppet show— 

Draw but a wire and off they go; 

Thou ’rtall caprice and whim; 

Thou can’st exalt and thou destroy, 

But mark me — thou art but a toy— 

Thou can r st not set a limbi 
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EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS, 

Delivered before Winchester Lodge, JYo. 26, Tennessee , by brother 
Matthew L. Dixon. 

When the divine Architect of heaven bad perfected his plans, 
preparatory to the creation of man, he completed his labours by 
breathing the breath of life into an inanimate mass, which in- 
stantly became a reasonable being. Surrounded by all the beau- 
ties of nature, man was too speculative to remain an idle spec- 
tator: the grandeur of the Heavens and the exquisite mechap-v 
ism presented on every hand, forced him into observation! Thtmjjj 
situated, the principles of science soon began to occupy the 
telligent soul. It is presuming but little to suppose, that^H 
nature of operative Masonry, and # those sciences on which it Sr 
bottomed, were the first that delighted the mind or assumed u- 
ny degree of form or system : we may safely extend the idea 
further and presume that the first dawnings of morality in- 
dependent of that communicated directly from heaven, 
arose from a contemplation of the glories of creation. 
The harmony and regularity that pqrvade the planetary sys- 
tem and every part of visible nature, demonstrate, most forcibly, 
that the earliest observers of those beautiful displays of 
divine workmanship, must have been deeply impressed with the 
principles of operative and speculative Masonry. No sooner 
wasthe sublime mandate Arr,'’ pronounced, and man created, 
than his mind became the receptacle of the leading doctrines 
of our institution. To trace our order to its origin, as a sepur- 
ate body, would be m»re than we can prudently undertake: from 
the most authentic tradition on the subject, we are well satisfied, 
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that it has existed in different degrees of perfection from time 
immemorial : that it has existed in substance and varied in form, 
is also true. Like many other sciences, time has buried its origin 
in some degree of obscurity; but the mind of man was never 
perfected till the sublime truths that adorned Freemasonry were 
fully impressed upon it. In ages of which we have an imper- 
fect history, we find operative masonry existing in a high dtgree 
of perfection. The ancient Babylonians displayed theif skill 
in our art in erecting their city and an immense and beautiful 
tower: but this was not all; here the heavens began to unveil 
their faces to the mind of man: in this emporium of greatness, 
no less attention was paid to those 4 8ciences that became intelli- 
gible only by the greatest exertions of the human mind, than to 
the common mechanic arts. Improvements in architecture and 
the more sublime sciences, have generally progressed hand in 
hand. Nothing is more pleasing than to see the useful properly 
combined with the heautiful. The ingenuity of man in his pro- 
gress e stale, has always aided the cause of religion and 
ro ^onry by demonstrating more fully the existence of a superin- 
tending power. We might refer to the .pyramids and catacombs 
* fcf the Egyptians as examples of ancient architecture: nor can 
** We pass over their attention to the more intricate sciences: we 
find them with others surveying the earth and passing from 
sphere to sphere through the immeasurable fields of space by 
the aid of those sciences that have become the basis of oqr 
order. Those displays of human art, together with many oth- 
ers, fully convince us that antecedent to the building of that 
house which was dedicated to the Most High, our profession exis- 
ted in various forms for numerous ages. This master piece of 
human skill having been undertaken, the necessity of masonic 
fioeli iue# and virtues became so evidently necessary as to induce 
the wisest of men to reduce them to a regular system. This 
was done, partly with a view to promote his own purposes, and 
fit the most distant ages. In consequence of this, 
mttsoijry was dedicated in this ise and mighty king. Engaged 
in the service of God, he felt under obligations to impress those 
tinder hi i command with the necessity of reverencing that sa- 
mul accompli shed architect. To establish a connection 
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between man and man that would unite them as a “band of bro- 
thers,” was the desire of his heart; such an effort was worthy 
the gratitude of the human family. Blind and inconsiderate 
must be the being who would exclaim against, or endeavor to de- 
tract from, a society formed for such purposes. To promote on* 
ion, morality and virtue, was not alone the design of this institu- 
tion: but, also, to improve the human faculties in the various arts, 
and sciences. What could be more praise worthy? What more 
justly deserves the approbation of rational beings? That such 
a character should be supeiseded in the dedication of our order 
ma^ appear somewhat mysterious, hor could we feel satisfied with, 
the change, were it not for the revolution produced in the world 
by the event that gave rise to the commencement of the Christian 
era. The inspired apostles became the propagators of the pure 
and profitable religion of the Son of God, and also the doctrines 
of Freemasonry. Nothing could so much enhance the importance 
of our order as to have it sanctioned by the members of the 
true and living church; such a manifestation of heavenly favour 
conld not pass unnoticed, and as a just arknowledgement of our 
obligations to the Most High, our order is dedicated to two of 
those inspired personages. Our patron saints suffered nil the 
enormities that a wicked world could heap upon them, because 
they defended that religion of which our doctrines are a pair 
Gratitude should ever hold a pre eminent place in the human 
heart: it is a bright gem in the catalogue of human virtues: and 
while it is duly appreciated, each return of this anniversary will 
be joyously hailed* by every worthy brother. In the early ages 
of the world, we find the human family disposed to promote 
society by forming men into associations: every establishment 
had its design; many were surely calculated to promote the in- 
terest of man. That some approached very near our forms and 
ceremonies, is unquestionably true: we are, however, fully justi-. 
ed in believing, that the general object of those assemblies wai* 
the promotion of peace and harmony among mem the sopprasl • 
sionof vice, the better government of our passions* mid Ollie * 
laudable purposes. It was also the object of tbrwe eoctetic 
recommend and enforce a uniform habit of industry, particular 
ly in the acquirement of those sciences that were then so lit* 
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understood. Hence we find the ancient geometricians, astrono- 
mers and astrologers subjecting themselves to the most rigid dis- 
cipline, in order that they might improve and make fresh dis- 
coveries in their respective sciences; and thus produce alasting 
benefit to mankind. Systems founded for such purposes, could 
not fail to exist and improve in subsequent ages. It was the ri? 
gid philfisophy of the east exercised by such societies and indi- 
viduals, that gave birth to those arts and sciences that have em- 
bellished the world in different ages and given a dignity to the 
human character, that so strongly argues the divinity of our or- 
igin. When we reflect that ail the knowledge wc now possess 
and acquire with so much difficulty, was brought to light by the 
perseverance of a few individuals, we areata loss how we shall 
duly appreciate their worth: through what mazes had they to tra- 
vel, from what labyrinths had they to extricate themselves, be- 
fore they could arrive at the perfection they had anticipated. 
Here was industry, here was perseverance, worthy of imitation. 
Had that dormant, that indolent spirit that pervades the uni- 
verse, always existed, we should hazard little to presume that 
we should still have been in a state of nature, a state ofb&rbarous ig- 
norance. But the irresistible powers of the human soul, which 
acknowledge no restraint but that of heaven, have surmounted 
the difficulties that conspired to conceal their worth. 

Masonry is composed of doctrines founded in rationality. God 
is acknowledged the supreme arbiter ofuniversal creation; his at- 
tributes are duly appreciated ; the fitness and propriety of his mor- 
al government are admitted; his right to exercise it over the 
creatures of this world is undenied ; and the accountability of man, 
undoubted- These are the outlines of that beautiful system of 
^morality adopted by our order; and altho’ we are a distinct sect 
from any other, yet as Masons we except to the tenets of ne reli- 
gious denomination. No matter what country may have given 
them birth : no matter whether Christian, Jew, or Mahometan; 
if i bey believe in God and are truly worthy, we can receive them 
as brothers: thi^ is a fundamental principle in true religion: we 
should be under its influence. 

No sooner did the lights of Masonry beam on your eyes, than 
your minds were illuminated by the divine precept* of the insti- 
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tution. Though veiled in mystery, you were conducted through 
gradually increasing light till you reached the “sanctum sancto- 
rum." The uncertainty of time, the turmoils and disasters of 
this life, were presented for your consideration while you as* 
cended, step by step, to the holy place. Elevated to the upper 
chamber, you surveyed with composure the scenes that were 
brought to view in your travels. Having attained the highest 
seat in the temple, you began to contemplate with rapture, the 
glories of the house of God: here you beheld the golden % cher- 
ubim of the* secret place, embracing with their wings the ark cf 
the Lord, the repository of his commandments: here you medi- 
tated on the grand procession that attended its removal into the 
sanctuary, when the presence of God was transferred from 
Mount Sinai to Mount Moriah, a place ever memorable in the'an- 
i>als of Masonry. The sacrifices and oblations offered on this oc- 
casion rose to your view while the assembled nation was preparing 
for a . visit from the King of Kings. From the brazen altar, 
the sacred interne exhaled, k the richest sacrifices were exhibi- 
ted to the people. When those solemnities were ended, the tern* 
v ple was darkened by afcloud, every thing assumed a gloomy sub- 
limity ; but all was re illuminated by the approach of the Most 
High. On this occasion, the grand officers held the most t oleum 
lodge of which we have any knowledge; grand, sublime and 
magnificent in all their movements. The presence of the ever-, 
lasting JEHOVAH and the sanctity of the priests, gave dignity 
to the scene that surpassed the common assemblies of men. The 
ceremonies being over, the multitude dispersed, butuot until the 
unblemished victims, placed on the altar, had been consumed by 
fire from Heaven. The labor being finished, and the solemn 
dedication ended, Masons betook themselves to different parts of 
the earth, carrying with them all the valuable precepts of their 
wise and accomplished master. Under tbo.se circumstances, the 
pro 'ession could not fail to become extensive, and display it* 
beauties in many places. Hence, in succeeding ages, many 
stately palaces and splendid cities are reared in different cottu* 
tries. But for several centuries preceding the Christian era, a 
more than midnight darkness appears to have enveloped cut 
eWorld. The once enlightened Babylonians, Assyrians and E- 
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gyptians, appear to have fallen into a state ofluxury, effeminacy 
and imbecility, destructive of all their former greatness, fa 
ancient Palestine we seek in vain for that once renowned and er~ 
udite city, in which oup order was brought to such a high degree 
of perfection. The cities of more modern Greece and Rome, 
obtain the ascendency; but in them the knowledge of a God ia 
scarcely 4 known ; we might recur to a Plato, a Socrates, an Aris- 
totle, a Cato and others as examples of stem and inflexible vir- 
tue, and as endeavoring to demonstrate the existence of a God; 
but from the opposition made to their doctrines we are well sat- 
isfied that nothing but the powers of darkness could then have 
governed the world. This being the state of mankind, the ani- 
mosity of nations producing war and desolation in every shape, 
could not suffer society to remain undisturbed, or the labour of 
years, unmolested Those magnificent cities that had occupied 
the skill and labour of thousands, could not escape the destruc- 
tive ravages of human depravity. Contemplate, for a mo- 
ment, the splendid ruins of Babylon, Ninevah, Palmyra and 
Jerusalem : their lofty columns lying in seattered fragments, or 
standing lunely and useless; their spires that encroached on the 
Heaven, pra-trate in the sand; their superb edifices, the abode 
of reptiles and beasts of prey; the shrieks oi the bird of night, 
and the frightful howlings of the lords of the forest are substi- 
tuted for the busy hum of industry, the joyful songs of conviviali- 
ty, and the worship of the priests. Even the holy.temple could 
not escape the destroying power, b was demolished, and the spo^ 
where on it stood could scarcely be distinguished . We might 
recur to the fate of more modern cities that flourished in differ, 
ent ages, but it is painful to dwell on the melancholy monument 
of departed greatness. 

Meditating on those scenes of desolation, the mind is involun- 
tarily led to anticipate the destruction of our bodies and the 
ivlifdc material universe, and that nothing will escae but the 
immaterial spirit; but as ruined cities are rebuilt, so may the 
Inhibitions of our souls be re-organized and become of a less de- 
structible* nature; and as the splendid edifice rises on the ruins 
of the old, so may the spiritual and living body rise on the ra- 
ins of the present. The ways of he*yen are inscrutable and 
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concealed from mortal sigjjit; but as the mason progresses from 
darkness to light, till he attains the summit of perfection in his 
art, so the spiritual pilgrim progresses in like manner till the re* 
generating influence of the invisible power illuminates his mind 
and removes from his eyes the film of unbelief- Then will the 
word$ of the prophet be verified; “I will bring the blind bj 
ways they know not; I will lead them in paths they have not 
known; I will make darkness light before them, and crooked 
things strait, these things will I do unto them and not forsake 
them.” Such is jthe promise concerning .things invisible, 
the sight and knowledge of which we all anticipate, and e- 
ven see through faith and the telescope of time. When the 
Heavens shall be rolled together like a mighty scroll; when the 
conflagration of the material universe shall take place, when the 
sun, moon, and stars shall be hurled from their orbits, and uni- 
versal confusion prevail, then will the hidden mysteries of eter- 
nity flash with the rapidity of lightning on the vision of all. 
Such we are taught, will be the ultimate catastrophe of every 
thing we now behold. Those grand and teirible results are 
brought to the view of every mason; he is duly impressed with 
the perishable nature of our bodies and the certainty of an eter- 
nal existence in worlds of pleasure or of woe. 

Having made these general remarks, though very imperfect- 
ly, permit me to address you on things that claim our more im- 
mediate attention. Since the connection that once existed be- 
tween operative and speculative masonry has been dissolved, it 
will not be amiss to assign such reasons as we may possess, why 
the institution is still kept in existence, why there are Lodges in 
every part of the civilized world, and why others are so fre; 
quently springing into existence. If the precepts of our order 
are such as we have suggested, it was improper they should be 
confined to those engaged in architectural pursuits alone; they 
are the gifltot God to the world, their promulgation the duty of 
man. Here the inquisitive might ask, why our ceremonies and 
doctrines are not fully divulged? Suffer me to reply, that our 
moral precepts are published to ail; but our ancient land marks 
and peculiar obligations to each other cannot be made known, ex- 
cept in a lawful manner; if they were, all distinction would 
cease and the present order of Masons be annihilated. 
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If ancient societies were intended to promote peace and har- 
mony among men, ours has the same object; if they were de- 
signed to rdlieve the distresses of the human race, ours is notlescr 
so; if they were calculated to create a belief in* the existence 
of a God, ours is not only their rival, but superior. That many 
of those associations were forqpeh purposes, there is no room to 
doubt: this being the fact, it 4ft not astonishing that the system of 
morality that originated with operative masons, by moralizing 
on tfieir implements of labour, and other things connected with 
the profession, should assume a speculative character for the 
purpose of placing mankind under the controul of those pre- 
cepts that we maintain to be the basis of our order. If the mor- 
al obligations of masons had been confined to those alone who 
were engaged in that art, many worthy brothers would have 
been debarred the privileges of our institution. The principles 
of free masonry are intelligible to all; hence the impropriety of 
curtailing its usefulness or depriving the worthy of its benefits. 
However dark and mysterious it may appear to the world, how- 
ever insignificant and unmeaning may appear our badges and 
our emblems, yet to every mason they are the monitors of his 
duty to God and man. Those who are yet in masonic darkness 
may imagine that our assemblies have the appearance of pro- 
fanation and a tendency to cherish intemperance and irregular- 
ity; or at best, exhibit but a specious show of imposing pomp. 
When the soul shall be disfranchised and the mind released from 
the trammels of mortality, the necessity of observing masonic 
doctrines and precepts, will become visible ; their neglect will be 
a bitter ingredient in the cup of human woe. How poignant* 
how severe will be the reflections of those who have gained ad- 
mittance into the holy sanctuary, and then with daring wicked- 
ness not only disregarded the precepts inculcated, but abused 
(heir authority by direct violation. In its present mode of exisr 
fence, masonry is designed to promote union, brotherly love, es- 
teem and confidence; it also embraces in its nature, charity, re- 
lief and truth. What so much contributes to the welfare and hap- 
piness of society as the exercise of those inestimable virtues? 
Man is feeble and dependent: next to his God he relies for sup- 
port and assistance on bis fellow creatures* It is union and re- 
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ciprocal friendship that give strength and wealth to nations. A- 
mong individuals and families their value is equally conspicuous, 
though exhibited on a smaller scale. If nations were united, and 
governed by the immutable principles of truth and justice, our 
ears would never be assailed by the horrid din of ball le; our 
hearts would never be made to recoi l at the. recital of national 
calamities, nor our sensibility be tortured at the prospect of indi- 
vidual misery. Union is the harbinger of umversal peace. Noth- 
ing can be cherished productive ofso much general good: it is by* 
a proper regulation of our conduct in the various transactions of 
life, that we must expect it to be promoted: Universal good will 
to all 19 the first principle to be observed; you must love every 
man because he is your equal, because be holds the same place 
in the scale of creation with yourself, and because the favours qf 
God have been dispensed foi the benefit of all; and while trav- 
elling through the chequered scene of life, nothing so exalt9 the 
human character, as aiding and assisting each other in all lawful 
undertakings. We live not for ourselves alone, we live for the 
human race, for posterity, and for heaven. 


MASONIC ARAB. 

The following account will be read with much interest by the 
brethren of the craft, as affording conclusive evidence of the 
truth of the position assumed by them, that the light of Masonry 
is co extensive with the great natural luminaty of our planetary 
system; and that its principles flourish alike vigorously in the 
frozen regions of Lapland , or the scorching deserts of Africa. 
To our readers generally, it will afford some additional particu- 
lars of a country, now familiarized to theto by the Narrative of 
Riley. The Rio del Ouro, or River of Gold, in'which the sloop 
of war anchored, enters the ocean in latitude 24 , it, between 
4 Cape Bajador, where the Commerce wa9 wrecked, and Cape 
Barbas, the place at which captain Riley was aftei wards made 
eaptive by the wandring Arabs . — Masonic Beg. 

AFRICA. 

We are indebted to our correspondent at Cape de Yard 

B 
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for the following information of the Rio' Ouro and the coast of 
Africa, from Cape Bajador to Cape Blanco . — Boston Patriot . 

Port Praya, St. Jago, Dec. £1. 

•Arrived hie Britannic Majesty’s ship Leven, Capt. D. E. Bar- 
tholomew, c. b. Commander* last from Rio Onro and Cape Blan- 
co, and sailed on the 2d of January, fbr Goree and the Gambia*- 
surveying. Captain Bartholomew informs, that at Rio Ouro, he 
had aq interview with a tribe of wandering Arabs, and strange 
to learn, found among them a Free Mason, who spdke a little 
Spanish, and said that in Arabia Felix, where he had bfeen, were 
many Free Masons* and offered to go on board the ship, but was 
prevented by the chief. These Arabs are in the habit of bury- 
ing their bodies in the sand, whenever they discover a boat ap- 
proach the shore* and he thus concealed until the party land, 
when by a signal or yell of the chief, they all iijptantly rise,, 
surprise, and make prisoners of the party. The officers and 
crew of IheLeven, whenever they landed, were prepared with- 
side arms and rnu e Kc*s, and .vheu approaching the natives, re- 
quired them to lay down their arms, they doing the same. Cap- 
tain Bartholomew describes them as a treacherous * race, and- 
though he never saw above six or seven persons at a time, yet" 
he never saw the same person a second time, save the chief; 

On getting under weigh and coming down the river, he sawv 
numerous fires along the banks, signals of his departure, and 
believes that a large number of the natives had assembled at dif- 
ferent points, waiting a favourable moment t& board the ship. 
Captain Bartholomew thinks, from their -expressions, they knew 
his ship to be a man of war, and looking at the colours, made a 
loud yell, and said they were not Spanish. He describes the 
river, if such it may be called, as being about twenty -three miles 
in length, and three m width* and the banks not so high as the 
topmast head, with quicksand bottom, fbr in weighing his anchor, 
found it buried several feet in tbe sand, and many fathoms of 
the chain worn perfectly bright. He found the channel wind- ' 
ing, and passage intricate, and on the bar at the mouth was only 
water to pass at spring tide, consequently had to remain until 
the next spring- tide before he could return. 
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At the head of the river is a small island, containing two or 
*three acres, but he could discover no fresh water, though from 
the appearance a large stream emptied in against the island dur- 
ing the rainy season* No ore or earth was found containing 
gold, from which the river derived its name, nor huts, non ver- 
dure discovered as far as the eye could reach, and nothing was 
seen but a dreary sandy desert. Captain Barthblomew sounded 
the coast from Cape Blanco, which he found regular, and an- 
<£bred every night in fourteen fathoms, distance five miles from 
the shore, except at Cape Barbas, where he anchored in four- 
teen fathoms, distance three miles from the shore. He found* 
good bottom in twenty-five fathoms, distance ten miles from 
shore, and thinks that vessels may with safety run into nine fa- 
thoms, with cables bent, excepting into St. Cyprian’s Bay, where 
4t is better to keep a greater distance, »n order to weather Cape 
Barbas. Captain Bartholomew saw no huts ‘along the coast, ex- 
cepting at the bottom of St. Cyprian’s Bay, where he discovered 
six on a low piece of table land, and in the Bay saw two wrecks, 
a ship and brig, the latter supposed to be the Mary, of New Bed- 
ford, wrecked in 1818; saw nothing of the wreck of the brig 
Commerce at Cape Bajador. 


MASONIC PRECEPTS. 

Thy first homage thou owest to the Deity. Adore the Being 
of all beings, of whom thy heart is fall: although thy confined 
intellect can neither conceive nor describe God. 

T&e mother country of-a Mason is the world; all that concerns 
mankind is contained within the circle of his compass. 

Look down with pity upon the deplorable madness of those 
who turn their eyes from the light, and wander about iu the dark- 
ness of accidental events. 

* Let all thy actions be distinguished by enlightened piety with* 
out bigotry or fanatacism. 

Leye affectionately all those who, as offsprings of the same 
progenitor, have, like thee, the same form, the same wan In, and 

an immortal soul. 
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THE FIVE POINTS OF FELLOWSHIP ILLUSTRATED. 


I. When the necessities of a brother call for my aid and sup- 
port,, I- will be ever ready to lend him such assistance to save 
him from sinking, as may not be detrimental to nfyselfor connec- 
tions, if I find liicn worthy thereof. 

2 Indolence sh >11 not cause my footsteps to halt, nor wrath 
turn them aside; but forgetting every selfish consideration I 
will be ever swift of *fot/t to serve, help, and execute benevo- 
lence to a fellow creature in distress; and more particularly to 
a brother Ma<on. 

‘3 When I offer up my ejaculations- to Almighty God, a bro- 
ther ^ welfare 1 will remember as my own; for as the voices of 
babes and sucklings ascend to the Throne of Grace, so most as- 
suredly wil' the breathings of a fervent heart arise to the man- 
sions of bliss, as our prayers are certainly lequired for each 
other. 

4. \ brother’s secrets, delivered to me as such, I will keep as 
I would my own; as betraying that trust , might be doing 
him the greatest injury he could sustain in his mortal life; nay, 
it would be like the villainy of an assassin, who lurks in darkness 
to stab his adversary, when unarmed, and least prepared to 
meet an enemy. 

5 A* brothei’s character I will support, in his absence as I 
would in his presence: I will not wrongfully revile him myself, 
nor will I suffer it to be done by others, if in my power to pro- 
ven’ it. 

Thus by the live points of fellowship we ace lipked to- 
gether in one indivisible chaiu of sincere affection, brotherly 
love, relief, and truth. A. P. M. 


BROTHER WARD’S SERMON. 

It affords us 'nucb pleasure to be enabled to lay before our 
readers, thus promptly, ihe following excellent discourse. Com- 
ing as it does from a minister of the gospel, of amiable character 
and universally acknowledged worth, it will, no doubt, be received 4 
as authority by those who might consider the praises of Others, 
not similarly situated, as mere idle declamation, it is a plain. 
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unexaggerated account of the Masonic institution, and without 
shrinking from the avowal of any farts, places the defence of the 
order on the only safe and proper footing. The liberality of sen- 
timent herein displayed is truly Masonic, and cannot but rereive 
the cordial approbation of every eolightened and unprejudiced 
mind. We trust our readers will excuse the encroachment we 
have made on the literary department ot the present number, as 
the late hour at which it was possible to recede the following ar- 
tide, compelled us either to postpone its publication till next 
month, or to insert rather more than our usual proportion of Ma- 
sonic matter in the present number. The latter courae we have . 
pursued, under the impression that it will be acceptable to the 
majority of our readers. 

A MASONIC SERMON, 

Delivered at the request of the Masonic Fraternity in Lexington, on 
the 24th of June . 1822, being the Anniversary of St John the 
Baptist , by the Rev . Brother John Ward. 

MATTHEW, V. 16. 

Let your fight so shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your father who is in Beaten. 

Brethren and Companions, 

When you sought admission into the distinguished frater- 
nity, to which it is your privilege and glory to belong, you 
were* in darkness with respect to many important truths; you* 
felt conscious that this was your situation, and it was your ear- 
nest desire to receive that mental illumination, which Masonry 
sheds upon the human mind! 

Influenced by high and holy motives, you uc :c anxious for an 
‘increase of knowledge, that as rational, son,*!, and accountable 
beings, you might be enabled so to squaie \<>trr ‘conduct, in all 
the various situations of life, that when you had finished )our 
earthly labours you might find acceptance with the Omnific 
Source of existence, the all knowing Inspector and equitable 
Judge of human actions. 

With a becoming humility and patient waiting, you knocked 
at the door of intellectual and moral instruction, ami l>y Ibis 
proper demeanor, through the condescention and benevolence 
of enlightened minds, you obtained the important object of your 
laudable pursuit. Light, of .wbich you were so desirous, gradual- 
ly shone brighter and brighter upon your minds, until the dark- 
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ness in which they had been involved, entirely disappeared. 
With astonishment mingled with joy. you beheld, in native beau* 

N ty, many truths which had been hidden behiod the veil of mys* 
tery, m order that none but those who would diligently employ 
the means, might become partakers of their benefits. 

At the happy period of revelation, when your minds were 
expanded by knowledge, anti your bosoms glowed with virtuous 
feelings, it was the benevolent wish of your hearts, that others, 
having the same noble capacities, might become partakers of 
the distinguished benefits which brotherly love had comuni- 
cated to you. 

As members of the “friendly and mystic band, if you tave im- 
| proved your privileges and sacredly regarded the confidence ia 
yeu reposed, you are the sons of light, decided lovers of true 
wisdom, the friends and patrons of intellectual and moral im- 
provement. 

Brethren and. Companions , 

As in compliance with your request, I appear before you 
on this pleasant occasion, I persuade myself that with your ac- 
customed promptitude and candor you will favour me with a lis- 
tening ear and a faithful heart, while I am endeavoring to en- 
force the responsible duty enjoined in the passage selected as 
the motto of my discourse^ 

Let your light so shine before men, that they m»y see your good 
works and glorify your father who is-in Heaven. 

This necessary and comprehensive precept, was originally im- 
parted to the followers of a Master, who, by his own lujnlnous 
and amiable example, exhibited to the world a perfect tran- 
script of every virtue that can adorn a rational being, and fit 
him for higher scenes than earth affords. The instructions of 
Jestis were superior in utility to those of any other teacher the 
world has known. They manifested the soundest wisdom- and 
tended to promote the best dispositions of heart and mind in his 
genuine disciples. 

Love, pure, ardent and unconquerable ftve to the creatures 
his own plastic hands had formed after the most perfect model, 
brought him from the ineffable glories of the celestial world, that 
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they might be assisted and enabled to pass through the stages of 
a transient and probationary existence, in a manner that would 
ensure them a triumphant entrance into the unchangeable a- 
bodes of felicity and glory. ♦ 

Brethren, by the metaphor of light, the Teacher whose say- 
ings we revere, intends human yrirtve, which is the light of the 
moral world, as yonder splendid orb in the midst of the firma- 
ment, is of the natural. Moral virtue, we glory in saying is 
the solid and sure foundation of Masonry; the light by which 
we perforin the work, which we believe will be accepted and 
approved by the Grand Council above; the dim basis of our 
exhilirating and supporting hopes when we have retired from 
onr earthly labours, to unceasing refreshment in the temple not 
made with hands. What therefore are we to infer froip the 
precept before us, but tbe imperious duty of making the most 
rigorous effoi ts in the cause of virtue? Our just and benevo- 
lent deeds will shed a lustre upon our character, and be the 
happy means of inducing others to imitate our bright example. 
The venerable institution of which we are members, was form- 
ed and has been maintained, through revolving ages, for the* 
express purpose of enlightening the wold at large by the virtu- 
ous deeds of Masons, and of enlightening each other by signs, by 
tokens, by emblems and by words. Our system of intelligence 
and sound wisdom, has a language comprehensive, appropriate 
and peculiar to itself. By our own pure language we know each 
ether, wherever Providence allows us to meet, and the knowl- 
edge which reyeals a brother or a companion, has an inherent ' 
attraction of mutual benevolence, which iB* seldom to be found 
among the far greater number of those who claim to be follow- 
ers of him who bears nothing but compassion and good will to- 
wards our race. 

. The Masonic bosom is inspired with reverence and virtue, 
when we contemplate our temple of unrivalled magnificence 
and beauty; when we view our jewels more brilliant and pre- 
cious than the diamond that glitters *in the crown of earthly 
majesty; when we survey the m&jesito march of the sun, moop, 
and stars in their orbits; when we inspect this earth which we 
inhabit so full of being and so abounding in wonders; when we 
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consider man in all his capacities as an intelligent, social, moral, 
religious and immortal being; and when we open the treasure 
long concealed in the Ark, and scan its celestial lessons! Yes, 
companions and brethren, (Jiese wonderful works of the Supreme 
Architect, impress us with reverential awe. "Holiness to the 
Lord? is the pervading sentiment of our hearts, and we recog- 
nize with exalted satisfaction, the duty of imitating the benevo- 
lence which he has so astonishingly displayed towards bis iv 
tional creatures. 

By those who are unacquainted with the principles and mo- 
tives which govern our conduct as Masons, we are injuriously re- 
presented as the determined patrons of secret licentiousness; 
but, we know, that every insinuation of this nature is groundless* 
and we will freely pardon the malice it contains, since it pro- 
ceeds from so pardonable a source, a^that of entile ignorance. 
Whoever undertakes to impugn Masonry as tending to encour- 
age immorality in any degree, knows not what he affirms, and it 
guilty of a gross breach of truth, justice and charity. 1 hesi- 
tate not^ to declare iu the most unequivocal terms, that the whole 
system of Masonry, rightly understood, enforces the precept of 
Jesus Christ, “Let your light so shine befoie men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your father who is in Heaven.™ 
Masonry is not like our holy religion, in danger o t being redu- 
ced toViere speculation, or to the dogmas of sectarianism. It 
indeed encourages investigation, and every species of mental im- 
provement; but its essence coisists in good will, in acts of jus- 
tice and ben*ficeuce,towards men. Inslituted for the noble pur- 
pose of alleviating human sufferings by substantial benefits, it 
is more liberal of alms Jhan'of prayers for the needy, of oper- 
ative charity, than of good wishes towards those who need as- 
sistance. It does not fail in its recominen lation of the sufferer 
to the care and blessing of Heaven, because it recognizes an all- 
seeing eye, an exuberant fountain of blessings; but to do good 
and to communicate, these it inculcates, because with such sac- 
rifices God, the father and friend of our race, is, and must be 
well pleased. 

Masonry generates sympathy in the bosom, and urges us to 
prefer human happiness to the glitter of renown. Let not the. 
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professed Christian be too hasty^io censoring .either out* principles 
pc our practice as masons We Hare bring our practice, in com* 
parison with that of the members of the outward church in 'gen- 
eral, to the grand test of evangelical morality When have we 
seen a brother in need, and shut up our bowels of\ compassion 
against him? When, in a lodge capacity, have we neglected to 
visit the fatherless chijdren, or the widow of a deceased brother, 
in their affliction? We are accused of harbouring in our lodges 
and embrace, the unworthy and the vicious. We acknowledge 
the fact, and in it we will glory. While we are slow to listen 
to the discordant voice of vulgar report, we are prompt to receive 
any authenticated information, concerning the unworthy conduct 
of a fellow member. But we pass no rash judgment; we come 
to no hasty decision. We forbear and investigate, counsel and 
admonish, faithfully rd^iind the offender of his errors, and strive 
to aid a reformation* He who has the spirit of Jesus Christ a- 
biding in him, who i$ actuated by the genuine influence of our 
order, must in his serious judgment piefer this deliberate, calm 
and equitable procedure, to that wlii^h, impelled by passion and 
prejudice, decides with precipitation and sentem es with rigour. 
What is the direction of the lenient & forbearing Saviour to his dis- 
ciples, concerning any one that falls into transgression? You re- 
collect his reply to Peter, when he enquired, ‘‘Lord, how oft 
shall my brother sin against me. and I forgive him?” “I say not 
unto thee until seven times, but u; til seventy times seven” We 
offer this as, our justification, when we forbear with an erring, 
and forgive a repentant brother. Prejudice sometimes more 
than insinuates, that ours, if not an anti Christian society, is one 
which no godly person can visit with pleasure or improvement. 
We have never pretended that Masonry is a Christian insti- 
tution. Its origin was anterior to Christianity. It cannot, there- 


fore, deny its benefits, without a total change of its principles, to 
any who acknowledge the Supreme Architect of the universe. 
But is there any thing in Masonry hostile to evangelical 
truth, or to the practice of those pleasant and ennobling duties, 
which Jesus enjoins upon his disciples? I feel authorized to de- 
clare, that the greatest Saint on earth might become a Mason, 
Blight attend a well regulated Lodge, 'without aDy hazard of 
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corrupting his principles or of endangering his -salvation. Be* 
fore this enlightened and candid audience, l feel little diffidence 
in hazarding the remark) that in my view. Masonry has a ten* 
dency to eradicate sectarian bigotry from the mind, and to im- 
plant in its stead a catholic and a tolerant spirit. 1 very muck 
question,- whether either the enthusiast or the bigot can be aa 
admirer of our system. Its atmosphere is not suited to his res- 
piration. It has nothing congenial with the narrownes oThis 
views, nothing that countenances many of the dogmas of his 
creed. In the Lodge he must associate with men of opposite 
opinions, with those who have embraced different creeds, and 
with those who have embraced no creed at all. His self-suffi- 
ciency will prompt him to say to almost every one around him 
“stand by thyself, for 1 am holier than thou.’ 7 

Since Iliad the privilege of admission in*> the fraternity, I have 
frequently meditated upon the characters of my Christian ac. 
quaintances who are Masons, and to my satisfaction have found 
them men of liberal sentiments. In order to remove every 
cause of misapprehension, I will explicitly state what I under- 
stand by a liberal Christian. He is one, who, sensible of his own. 
liability to err in judgment, and fully atvare of the powerful in- 
fluence of education in producing in different minds, different opin- 
ions & habits of speculation, cherishes a conviction, that it becomes 
him not to pass an unfavorable decision concerning the actual stand- 
ing of a brother in the sight of that all-wise, just and merciful Be- 
ing, who knows whereof we are made, and is no “respecter of 
persons. 1 ’ He also feels his inability to weigh with precision, or 
to measure with exactitude the extent of any understanding ex- 
cept his own. He attempts not to estimate the strength and ori- 
gin of the habit of reflection in a brother; He presumes not to 
appreciate his merit or demerit in the use of the talent of rea- 
son, with w hich he has been entrusted, so as positively to pro- 
nounce the belief of this or that doctrine necessary to salvation. 
Strange as it may seem to the proud and intolerant bigot, the 
liberal Chris 1 ian believes that the virtuous heathen, who hfcve 
improved the light which they have received, will be accepted 
with God, their father and benefactor ! Yes, and stranger still, he 
goes so far as to trust, that should differenfpersoji 0 ,iQ eonscitft* 
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fioosly examining the inspired pages, come to different conclusions, 
even upon the most imprUint points. God, who alone knows their 
capacities, will yet be merciful to those who are in error! Bre- 
thren, 1 have thus given you my views of a very delicate, yet as 
I conceive, important subject. My Sole design in doing this, is 
to persuade you to let the light of a liberal spirit shine before 
men, to allow no self sufficient and bigoted religionists to dark- 
en your minds and narrow your hearts, or to lessen its sphere of 
diffusive charity, which is the key-stone of our mystic arch, and 
the cement of our nobl$ fabric. 

* Proud am I to believe that should the monster Bigotry venture 
to raise its head in our lodges, it would find itself vigorously as- 
sailed and be forced to retire with disgrace. For myself, i most 
unhesitatingly declare, that should disputes upon the peculiari- 
ties of different religious orders ever find admission into our sa- 
cred retreats of friendship, and of virtue, 1 would immediately 
withdraw myself from brethren, thus walking disorderly. 1 pro- 
fess to be a disciple of Jesus Christ To his inspired and infalli- 
ble word, not to fallible men, do I look for information concerning 
his most just and holy will. I claim the right, as dear and unal- 
ienable, tp serve and worship him according to the dictates of** 
my own conscience, enlightened by his word and spirit. Ma- 
sonry interferes not with this sacred and inestimable privilege 
granted to those whom Christ has made free. Jt bears no hos- 
tility towards Jesus of Nazareth, the unrivalled teacher sent from 
God, the glorious pattern of every excellence, the spontaneous^ 
advocate of guilty men, the mighty Prince of salvation. I for- - 
sake not the latter more glorious house, because I enter and con- 
template the sublimity of the former.- I behold with gratitude * 
and joy the' wonder-working and beneficent hand of Deity, in- 
the ark of the covenant, *in the pot of manna, in the rod that bud- 
ded, in the boojt of the testimony v and in the incense that ascend- • 
ed an acceptable offering before the merciful throne above. K 
perceive the same hand in the Wisdom imparted to our Grand 
Masters who were enabled to construct an edifice surpassing 
human skill and contributing to the glory of our common father 
whojp in Heaven ! 

But, not to dwell upon the religious sentiments encouraged by ‘ 
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on r order, T value ft^ ht^rbly on account of the moral .feelings 
which it excites and cherishes in the heart of its worthy votary. 
It leads him to conte mpla e man in a higher and more extended 
view than is taken by human pride It divests him of all ad- 
ventitious and gawdy trappings, anti brings 'him tlown to the true 
level of reason and moral worth. In *our lodges the rich and 
poor, the learned and unlearned, meet together as the creatures 
and children of one common father There they forget the 
petty distinctions of a vain world, and cherish with delight the 
benevoleni feelings. Brethren and companions, it is grateful to 
my heart to indulge the icflection, that in every season of trial 
and difficulty, I can by. virtue of my connection with you aod 
the widely extended fraternity, find faithful bosoms, in which to 
poui the troubles of my mind, and from which I can receive the 
most disinterested friendship and profitable advice. A true mason 
can neither supplant hi* brother, nor walk with those who slan- 
der hitn. He cannot, in the reproachful sense of the terms, be- 
come a tale hearer,, nor busy body, in the concerns of any mem> 
her of our fraternity . His obligations are too, solemn, thus to 
sport with th« sacred rights of one whom he hopes to meet in har- 
monious intercourse in the Lodge, where all the luminaries of oar* 
order will he assembled to regale themselves with ‘*the food 
which angels eat . 11 By those present, who are unacquainted 
with the truths which we have found, I may be considered as in- 
dulging in the high wrought strains of eulogy. My address is ex- 
clusively ta masons, and to them I will answer for the troth of 
my - jsseitions, it they have not been -culpably remiss in investi- 
gating the principles of our er tt. I pretend not that ma- 
sons are, in all cases, faithful fo their obligations. Masonry can- 
not on this account be justly reproached. There are nosano 
fions, human or divine, that can restrain the wanderings of those 
unfortunate beings, who-e hearts are fully set in*thera to do evil. 
In the church oft he living God f , tares are ever to be found grow- 
ing with the wheat. Why then should it be thought strange if 
some of our fraternity, composed of mere men in an imperfect 
state, should prove nnworthy of the confidence in them reposed? * 
Brethren, let us not forget how much it behoves us to strive to 
reclaim those, who, through the influence of temptation, have 
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departed from the safe anchpleasant way. I had rather endure 
the reproach of those who know not our reasons for beaiing with 
the obliquities of a brother, than to cut him off from our privi- 
leges and fellowship while there remains any reasonable hope 
of his amendment. While I would give no sanction to vice, I 
would be cautious how 1 riveted its galling chains upon a broth- 
er by a hasty disruption of our masonic ties. There are cases, 
indeed, of flagrant transgression, when no alternative is left u». 
They are not. however, as frequent as those in .which a cure 
may be effected by the friendly re monstrance. 

Brethren and companions, by a due regard to the particular- 
already mentioned, “let your light shine before men.” Your 
general obligations, as masons, are so well known, and so fre- 
quently inculcated in the lodge, that I deem it unnecessary for 
me to be particular on this occasion. We have precept up- 
on precept and lit e upon line, urging us, by the most elevated 
and inspiring* consideiations, to be unwearied in well-doing. 
The bright example of that exalted character which we have 
assembled to commemorate, powerfully constrains U9 to “let 
our light shine before men.” John Baptist was a burning and a 
shining light/ His integrity, his diligence, his zeal, and attach- 
ment to the cause of humamhappiness, were most exemplary. 
In fidelity to his master, he was unwavering. In reproving evil, 
he was prompt and undaunted. In his endeavours to turn pnen 
from* every false way, he was persevering nnd unwearied. As 
a messenger of the Most High to a thoughtless and corrupt gen- 
eration, he obtained this testimony from him who sent him : “Ve- 
rily I say unto you, among them that are bom of women, there 
hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist ” The gretftness 
. of this holy man consisted in the strictness of his integrity, and 
ihe faithfulness of his virtue Hbman happmegg was bis aim, and on 
no occasion waabe known to relinquish. his object. lie let his light 
continually shine before men, by imparting moral and religious 
instruction, by encouraging virtuous resolutions, and by exciting 
the vicious to amendment of life. Like our Grand Master, who*e 
firmness has in all ages been the admiration of Masons rftther than 
Hbetray his trust, when high handed immorality.in an elevated sta- 
dfioo, demanded reproof, he raised his accusing voice, regardless 
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of what either wounded. pride or revenge, clothed with power, 
could do. He fell a victim to, his integrity, leaving us an exam, 
pie of what we are to do when the eternal obligations of truth 
and righteousness require us to decide and to act. Worthy of 
our study, brethren, and imitation, is the example of this faith 
ful man. It shines in the moral world, like the luminary of day 
in the midst of heaven^ cerulean arch. It sparkles like the 
Urim and Thummim on Aaron’s breast. It manifests wisdom, 
strength, and beauty; the glory of intellectual man, and inspires 
a hope, firm as the immortal pillars of the heavenly Jerusalem. 

Influenced, as 1 believe, by the genuine feeliogs of brotherly 
love, most seriously and earnestly weuld I endeavour, brethren 
and companions, to persuade you to a continual and active dili- 
gence in the fulfilment oftbe work given you to do by the Grand 
Master of the Universe. Time is short and uncertain. The 
cord which binds us to earth’s busy and ever varying scenes, is 
frail and brittle. Solemn and affecting have been the memen- 
toes of these truths, in the fall of two of our number, of late % 
Abundant evidence has been given us that there is no security 
from the power of the universal destroyer, m this land of change. 
He has not chosen his victims among those who 'were bowing 
beneath the weight of years, in whom desire had foil- 
ed, tc^whom the grasshopper was a burthen, but he has se- 
lected those who were in their full strength, whose breasts 
were full of milk, and whose hones weie. moistened with 
marrow. We profess to be engaged in a work which is to 
undergo a critical inspection before the Grand Council of Eter- 
nity ; a work which must be the evidence of our everlasting glo- 
ry or shame, according as it shall compare with the pattern de- 
livered for our imitation! How deeply are we concerned then, 
to apply our time and talents to the best advantage, that, when 
we present our work, it may stand the test, and be received as 
fit for our Master’s use! We have the necessary skill imparted 
to us; we have the requisite tools, the proper materials, and the 
time to complete the task assigned us. If inferior objects induce 
us to neglect it, unspeakable will be our shame, and great our 
everlasting .regret, when we shall be made to witness our work 
cast away as untit.to be employed in the temple above. Let me 
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iiope, that none of you will be so wanting to yourselves, so void 
of wisdom, so inattentive to the friendly remonstrances of out 
benevolent institution, as to come short of those glorious expecta- 
tions which will be realized by every faithful craftsman, when 
the brittle thread of life shall be broken. I feel it an imperious 
duty to remind you, that though a virtuous Hfe is indispensable to 
a happy immortality, yet, of you, who have heard those glad ti- 
dings of great joy, which were announced by angels when Jesus 
appeared in human forth, something more than moral virtue 
is required. You are demanded to give Him a cordial re- 
ception into a grateful heart, who died for all. You are to 
trust in him, as the Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, 
who has the keys of death and of hell, who openeth and no man 
shutteth — who shutteth and no man openeth. To this only Sa- 
viour of men, the holy John Baptist gave ample witness that he 
is the Son ofGod. You will bear with these remarks when you 
reflect that I am an ambassador of this prince of salvation, and 
feel it my imperious duty to pray you, in his stead, to be rec- 
onciled to God in ihe way which he has prescribed. Though I 
might extend my observations to a far greater length, I am 
unwilling to trespass upon your indulgence, and will there- 
fore come to a conclusion, after offering a few words by way of 
exhortation to those for whose consideration the discourse haf 
been solely prepared. 

You, my respected brethren and companions, profess to be seek- 
ing the advancement of your knowledge, the expansion of your 
intellectual faculties, the due regulation and application of 
your passions, and the beneficial exercise of your moral powers 
These are noble objects, abundantly worthy of the most steady 
and vigorous exertions. The more you attain, t|ie brighter you 
will shine among the excellent of the earth. Go on in wisdom’s 
ways, pursue love, and cherish truth. Be firm to resolve, and 
stubborn to endure, when goodness and justice call you to action. 
Survey with reverential awe and grateful sentiments of soul the 
eternal king of ages, in the glass of his creatures and the vol- 
ume of his will. Raise your ambition, by reflecting upon the 
dignity of jour station in the scale of being. Your continuance 
in this first stage of your existence, and your duties, will be but 
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short. Confine not your hopes; set not your affections upon 
fleeting joys. The fair cliffs and. lofty cedars of Lebanon are 
in view, beckoning you to ascend. Beneath the holy hillofZioir, 
therein no peimanent repose; difficulties and dangers, perplexi- 
ties sorrows and toils, are the inevitable Jot of mortals. But we 
are not launched upon the ocean of life only to be swallowed by 
its quick sands. No, ye mystic and enlightened few, ye never 
dwell upon the gloomy side of life’s picture, when by the light of 
the bush, ye ken a being whose tender mercies are over all his 
works. Ye beheve, that amidst all the labors and convulsions of 
nature’s works, ye cannot lose “ one drop of immortal man?' 
Let the frowning pestilence spread wide her livid banrers, and 
carry deduction through the ranks of men; let the friends of 
ybur bosom fall on the right hand an I on the left. let the new sepul* 
chie be opened to enclose, in its cold and silent bosom.the dear ob- 
ject of your affectionate solicitude, still j on [erreiye flourishing at 
its head, the emblematic sprig ot imfp< rtality. assuring you of 
another world in which death shall have no dominion Breth- 
ren and companions, were I to utter the trlorhms truths which 
crowd upon my mind, and till my soul with triumnbant joy, I 
should be in*dangerof exhausting that fraternal patience, which 
has borne with me thus far. I will suppress my feelings, and 
conclude, by afle/tionately entreating you to exemplify in your 
whole lives and conversation, the heaven-derived principles of 
masonry. Let your love he without dissimulation. Abhor »hat 
which is evil Cleave to that which is good. “Be kindly 
affectioned one to another.” Bear ye one another’s bip then s, 
and thus fu!6l the law of Christ, the pattern of every excellence 
and the hope of immortality. 


LAMES' LITERARY MAGAZLYE. 


From Bracebridge Hall, anew work by Washington Irving. 

It waft on a rainy Sunday in the gloomy month of November* 
.1 bad been detained in the course of a journey* by a slight indis” 
position, from which 1 was recovering, hut I was «till feverish* 
and was still obliged to keep witbih doors ir> an Inn of the small 
town of Derby #A wet Sunday in a country inn! whoever has 
had the luck to experience one, can alone judge ofmy situation. 
The rain pattered against the casements; the hells tolled for 
church with a melancholy sound I went to the windows in 
quest of something t* amu^e the eye; hut it seemed as if I had 
been placed completely out of the reach of all amusement. The 
windows of my bed room looked ‘out among tiled roof** and stack® 
of chimneys; while those of my sitting room commanded a full 
view of the stable ya r d I know of nothing more calculated to 
make a man sick of this world than a stable yard in a rainy day. 
The place ua« littered with wet straw, that had been kicked a- 
bout by travellers and stable boys: in one earner was a stagnant 
pool of water surrounding an island of muck; there were sev- 
eral half drowned fowls, cro waled together under a cart, among 
which wa9 a miserable, crest fallen cock, Irenched out of all 
life and spirit, his drooping tail matted as it were into a single 
feather, along which the water trickled from his back. Near 
the cart was a half dozing cow, chewing the cud. and standing 
patiently to be rained on, with wreaths of vapour rising from 
her reeking hide; a wall eyed horse, tired of the loneliness of 
the stable, was poking his spectural head out of a window, 
with the rain dripping on it frun the eaves; an unhappy cur, 
chained to a dog-house hard by, uttered something every now 
and then, between a bark and a yelp; a drab of a kitchen wench 
tramped backwards and forwards through the yard in pattens, 
looking as sulky as the weather itself. Every thing, in short, 
was comfortless and forlorn, excepting a crew of hard drinking 
ducks, assembled like boon companions round a puddle, and ma- 
king a riotous noise over their liquor. 

1 was lonely and listless and wanted amusement. My room 
soon became insupportable. 1 abandoned it and sought what i® 
technically called the travellers’ r,>om. This is a public room, 
set apart at most inns for the accommodation of a class of way- 
farers, called travellers or riders; a kind of commercial knights 
errant, who are incessantly scouring the kingdom in gigs, or by 
coach. They are the only successors that 1 know of at the pre- 
sent day, to the knights errant of yore. They lead the same 
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kind of roving adventurous life, only changing the lante /or the 
whip, the buckler for a pattern card, and the coat of mail for an 
upper Benjamin . Instead of vindicating the charms of peerless 
beauty, they rove about spreading the fame and standing of some 
substantial tradesman or manufacturer, and are ready at any 
time to bargain in his name; it being the fashion now a-days to 
trade' instead - of fight with one another. Ar the room of the 
Hostel, in the good old fighting times, would be hung round at 
night with the armour of way worn warriors, such as coats of 
mail, falchions and yawning helmets; so the travellers’ room is 
garnished with the* harnessing -of their successors; with box 
coats, whips of all kinds, spurs, gaiters, atid+il cloth covered 
hat9. 

I was in hopes to find some of these worthies to talk with, 
but was disappoir ted. There were indeed, two dr three in the 
room; but I could make nothing of them.* One was jiist finish- 
ing his breakfast, quarrelling with his bread and butter, and huf- 
fing the* waiter; another buttoning on a pair of gaiters with ma- 
ny execrations at ‘ Boots,” for not having cleaned his shoes well ; 
a third sat drumming on the tahle with bis fingers and lookingat 
the rain as it dreamed down the window glass: they all appear- 
ed infected by the weather, and disappeared, one after the oth- 
er, without exchanging a word. 

J sauntered to the window, and stood gazing at the people 
picking their way to church, with petticoats hoisted midleg and 
dripping umbrellas. The bell ceased to toll, and the streets be- 
came silent. I then amused myself with watching the daughters 
of a tradesman opposite ; who. being confined to the house, for 
fear of wetting their Sunday finery, played off their charms at 
the front windows to fascinate the chance tenants of the Inn. 
They at length were summoned away by a vigilant vinegar -fac- 
ed mother, and 1 saw nothing farther from without to a- 
muse me. 

What was I to do, to pass away the long-lived day? I was sad- 
ly nervous and lonely; and every thing about an ihn is. calcula- 
ted to make a dull day ten times duller Old newspapers, smell- 
ing of beer and tobacco smoke, and which 1 had already read 
half dozen times. Good for nothing books; that were worse 
than the rainy weather. I bored myself to .death with an old 
volume of the lady’s Magazine. I read all the common placed 
names of ambitious travellers scrawled on panes of glass ; the e- 
ternal families of the Smiths, and the Browns, and the Jacksons, 
and the Johnsons, and all other sons; and 1 de cyphered several 
scraps of inn window poetry that 1 have met with in all parts of 
the world. 

The day continued lowering and gloomy; the slovenly, ragged, 
sponzy clouds drifted heavily along in the air; there was no va- 
riety even in the rain; it 'was one dull, continued) monotonous 
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patter, patter, patter; excepting that now and then I was enliv- 
ened by the idea of a brisk shower, from the rattling of the 
drops upon a passing umbrella. It was quite refreshings (If I may 
be allowed a ha^kneyerl phrase of the day) when in the course of ~ 
the morning a horn blew, and a stage coach whirled through the 
street, with outside passengers duck alkover it, cowering under 
cotton umbrellas, and seelhed together, and reeking- with the 
steams of wet box coats and upper Benjamins. 

The sound brought out from their lurking places a crew of* 
vagabond boy s,and vagabond dogs. with the carroty headed host- 
ler and that non descript animal yclept Boots, and all the other 
vagabond race that infest the purlieus ofan inn; but the bustle was 
transient; the coach again whirled oa its way; and boy. and dog - 
and hostler, and boots*, all slunk back again to their holes; and 
the street again became silent and the rain continued to rain on. 
In fact there was no hope of its clearing up; the barometer 
pointed to rainy weather; mine hostess’ tortoise-shell cat sat by 
the fire washing her face and rubbiog her paws over her ears; . 
and on referring to the almanac, I found a diieful prediction 
stretching from the top of the page to the bottom, through . 

the whole month, “expect much rain about this time.” 

* % * * * 

The evening gradually wore away. The travellers read the 
papers two or three times oyer, after which they one after an- 
other rang for Boots and the chambermaid, and walked xfp to 
bed in old shoes, cut down into marvellously uncomfortable slip- 
pers. 

There was only one man left; a short legged, long bodied 
• plethoric fellow witha very large sandy head. He sat byhimself' 
with a glass of port wine riegus, and a spoon; sipping and stirring , 
until nothing was left buf the spoon. He gradually fell asleep, 
bolt upiight in his chair, with the empty glass standing before- 
him ; and the candle seemed to fall asleep too, for the wick grew, 
long, and cabbaged at the end; and dimmed the little light that 
remained in the chamber. 

The gloom that now prevailed 'was contagious. Around hung 
the shapeless and almost spectral box coats of departed travel- 
lers, long since buried in deep sleep. I only hoard the ticking 
of the clock, with the deep drawn breathings of the sleeping to- 
per; and the drippings of the rain, drop drop drop; from the 
eaves of the house.” 


JULIA AND EDWARD. 

FROM A NEW WORK, ENTITLED “HAPPINESS.” 

Julia Wilmington was born in the early months of her mo-* 
ther’s widowhood, and was first cradled in <be storms of the ln-- 
4tan Ocean; for it was ou her passage to £ngiand; after sustains 
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ing a shock almost uu paralleled in the history of human suffer- 
ing. that Mrs. Wihni gtnn was presented w'ith this interesting 1 
pledge qf an affection, doomed, alas! to weep over its object — 
humi d from her ai ms in a moment of fancied security^ by the 
h md of trear. hery and violence .The lovely fnfhnt uprose be- 
neath her eye in all the* charms of new, existence, and by its 
helpless dependence ami artless smiles, beguiled her hack to Ufe 
and hope. % *It seemed’ 1 as she once remarked, when relating 
her sad story, ‘like a cherub of mercy, sent fjrom heaven tt> a- 
w.aken her from the stupor of despair, and then to assuage the 
anguish of returning sensibility V Thu9, powerfully excited to 
feeling and reflection (tor. from the moment of her husb md’s ca- 
tastrophe, till her infant saw the light she had^been little more 
than an unconscious statue) her principles came to the aid of 
her reason, and she resolutely determined to gather up her al- 
most wasted energies and to Consecrate them to the happiness of 
this new appendage to her being. But fbr this, life must have 
been a blank, mid the^grave a welcome asylum to' het bereaved 
and desolate heart. 

Perfectly acquainted with all that is necessary to the forma- 
tion of the female character, both as it regards accomplishments, 
which refine the manner-, and principles, which direct the con- 
duct Mrs Wihningtou\ first care was tp qualify her daughter 
for the station in society she was destined fo occupy; and more 
especially to prepare her, as a Christian, for that immortality, 
which it is the high prerogative .of Christianity to reveal and 
bestow She drew up. tor her own guidance, a system of educa- 
tion, comprehending both these objects; and she proved its prac- 
ticability by strictl y adhering to it. In this system, nothing that 
embellishes life, nothing that exalts it, was undervalued or for- 
gotten. Each acquirement, e<*:h pursuit, had its allotted portion 
of time and attention, according to its comparative worth and 
importance. Religion, of course, held the first place. It was 
With her the \lpha and Omega of female education; she con- 
sidered womku, both in her political and domestic ^character, to 
be infinitely indebted to its influence; and that she was never so 
truly and - > naturally herself as when acknowledging its author- 
ity and obeying its dictates. 

Ou their arrival in England, Mrs. Wilmington sought retire- 
ment in the bo^ona of her native village; where, without inter- 
ruption, she could devote heV«elf to the favourite task which af- 
fection ail luty hid i-nmsel upon her, aud enjoy occasional in- 
tercourse with a few of her earliest and most highly valued 
friends. Among these it was her privilege to number the rec- 
tor and his family. ' 

Mr Evelyn, who had been her father’s intimate associate, and 
her hm miTs tutor, wis 'a venerable parish priest, of the note 
almost obsolete school 0/ Hooker and tferbert. In his character. 
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lie was equally remoVed from the coldness of the mere ethical 
formalist, and (he tropical fervour of the eccentric zealot. He was 
.neither a professional automaton, who could only ring changes on 
the terras and phrases — duty, sectaries, apostolic succession, 
church' and king; passive obedience, and non-resistance; nor was 
he a fiery pretender to excessive sanctity, who, with lawless dar- 
ing, leaped over all eclesiastical bounds, and gloried in his ir- 
regularity. He was, on the contrary, the noiseless and unos- 
tentatious dispenser of knowledge, purity, and comfort, 
among his immediate flock; nor did he care to be known beyond 
the precincts of his allotted *tatio/i. He felt that his proper bu- 
siness was, to move in his own orbit. There he shone with stea- 
dy lustre; and his light equally cheered the mansion and the 
cottage. He was the rich man’s guide, and the poor man’s friend. 
He was cheerful with the happy, un i participated, with heart- 
felt delight, in the innocent recreations of the village; but, in the 
house of mourning he was at all times a ready and a welcome guest. 
From the cheek of misfortune, he wired the tear of anguish, 
and shed the balm of sympathy, to alleviate the sorrow it was 
not in his power to removfe. To every distress he knew how 
to apply its appropriate remedy. 

To the guardian care of this excellent man, was committed, 
by the will of hi* father, Edward dc Clifford, a youth of the 
fairest promise; and who came to reside with Mr. Evelyn, about 
the period when Julia Wilmington had reached her sixteenth 
year. Edward was just eighteen. His form was manly, and 
iis countenance highly prepossessing; but his manner Was a lit- 
tle embarrassed, and the ingenuousness of his disposition some- 
whit concealed by a distressing degree of mavraise honte. Hav- 
ing studied under a private tutor, and lived in comparative re- 
tirement, he was free from the faults which :re nsu illy contract- 
ed in large seminaries; but he was likewise destitute of the ad- 
vantages conferred by a public education. Having never been 
exposed to collision and competition, his faculties were not sharp- 
ened to acuteness. Ife neither marshalled them for attack, nor 
formed them into an attitude for defence. lie was a stranger tg 
envy, distrust, and malignity. The unchecked kindness of his 
benignant spirit brightened every object an l poured its genial 
influence on all around him. His tutor was a Christian; anil, 
therefore, had never put into his hands, for the purpose of mak- 
ing him a classical scholar, those books, by wh6se abominable 
wickedness the minds of our youth are contaminated as soon as 
they can learn their meaning* and long* before they can appre- 
ciate their beauties. He was rather contemplative than clever*; 
and was less attracted by the living world, than by the charms 
of inanimate nat^?e. He held commnnion with his own 
ihoughts, and conversed but little with his fellow beings. 

To bis dreaming soul, “the sight of nature in her glorious 
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mood,’’ spoke a language which the thoughts and emotions it in- 
spired, enabled him to interpret. The forms of grandeur and 
of beauty, threw their light into the inmost recesses of his spir- 
it, and awakened, into conscious existence, feelings of which they 
seemed to be do more than the archetype. 

Thus mighty was their influence over him before he became 
acquainted with the interesting being, whose presence imparted 
to them a fascination and a charm, which, as a garland, nature 
condescends to receive from the hand of love and to wear for the 
lover’s sake. When his heart was gay, he loved to rejoice with 
creation in its matin song; the lark, beneath the rosy cloud, of- 
ten raised his grateful, adoring thoughts, to the heavens, after 
which she seemed to aspire. And in the hour when melan- 
choly would throw her sombre spell around him (for there were* 
seasons when he was sad, and knew not why) he would seek the 
twilight groves; and far removed from mortal ken and observa- 
tion, cherish those high musings of the soul which speak her 
conscious immortality, and exalt her into regions where she feels 
herself disenthralled from material chains, and beyond the boun- 
daries of mere sensible existence. 

When he first beheld Julia Wilmington, she rose upon him like 
thq morning star of his fancy. It was no longer a dream. He wan 
broad awake in the w< rid of sober reality; yet was there a being 
with whom he conversed, whose smile of ineffable sweetness, and 
whose innocent gayet}', charmed, while they awed him into dis- 
tant embarrassment and reserve. His feelings were too profound 
for utterance, yet too intense to escape observation. It was ev- 
ident, that some overwhelming care laboured in his bosom. Bub 
his manner was so cold and repulsive, that his most intimate 
friends did not verdure to question him on the subject. His exte- 
rior presented the frozen surface of an Iceland mountain, while 
within him raged a fiercer fire than those of .Etna. So distant 
was his conduct towards the sex, that none suspected the real 
cause of his melancholy. The deep reveries in which he was 
constantly plunged, appeared to resemble madness rather than 
love. His looks and actions seemed to say 

“Man delights not me, nor woman either ” 

Julia Wilmington he studiously avoided; yet, if ever chaqce 
brought them together, his cheeks were suffused with a flush of 
delight. He would have given worlds to make her comprehend 
his feelings, but they were imprisoned in his heart. The eye, 
love’s fleetest , messenger, and which speaks volumes in a glance, 
be could not intrust with the awful seerpt, which yet he almost 
died to disclose. Nothing is so mighty, and at the same time so 
timid, as the first youthful passion before it k revealed to its ob- 
ject It absorbs and governs the entire being, and holds, in its 
tenacious grasp, both character and destiny; yet, can the light- 
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est footstep in a moment vanquish its most determined purpose, 
and the sweetest look make it quail with unutterable terror In 
vain did Edward de Clifford resolve, that every prospective inter- 
view with his mistress should find him less embarrassed, and more 
master of himself; in vain did he task his blow, and school his 
heart, for the encounter which he dreaded. No seonerdid he' 
attempt to speak to her, and her fine liquid eyes fall on hid, than 
he blushed, stammered and was silent. The strange awkwardness 
of his behaviour, and the apparent sullenness of his temper, of- 
ten provoked her ridicule, and sometimes she was half offended 
at his rude neglect; but her playful raillery only increased the 
confusion it was intended to dissipate, and she began to think 
him as disagreeable as he was mysterious. 

Julia Wilmington, with all the superior qualities which con-. 
^Vtitqted the charm of her opening character, was however, nei- 
ther more nor les9 than woman. Gallant and courteous atten- 
tions from the other sex, she regarded a9 the prerogatives of 
beauty; and she was not a little mortified to observe, that the 
only individual of that sex, of her own age, with whom she was 
accustomed to associate, and whose countepance certainly ex- 
pressed intelligence and sensibility, seemed to treat her with stu- 
died and marked indifference. She was astranger to the passions, 
and never once imagined, that romantic and devoted attachment 
could thns paralize the faculties. Accident, however, dissolved 
the spell by which the mind of Edward de Clifford had been so 
long entranced, and revealed to the astonished Julia, the secret 
of bis heart. , 

One day, carelessly turning over the leaves of a volume of 
poetry, he met for the first time, with the exquisite lines of Sir 
Walter Raleigh to his Mistress, in which the Poet beautifully 
describes the agonizing silence which profouqd and undeclared 
love never fails to inspire in the presence of its object, and 
makes a quaint but pathetic appeal to foe r compassion; 

“A begjrar that is dumb you kno^ f 

Should challenge double pity.” 

Just before his attention was arrested by this little poem, Ju- 
lia bad been rallying him, on his aversion to company and hi» 
general want of spirits, and to escape from a subject which al- 
most stung him to madness, he had taken up the volume in ques- 
tion. No sooner had he rea^ the verses, which so exactly por- 
trayed his own case, than, with an effort almost supernatural, he 
exclaimed, 44 Will Miss Wilmington allow me, in the woids of a 
poet, to present her with my defence aod apology? Here” — said 
he pointing to th* lines, but utterance failed him, and he at- 
tempted to close the book; but this the eager curiosity of Julia 
prevented. Glancing her eye over the page, her prophetic* soul 
comprehended the whole mystery; she seemed, however, not to 
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understand it, and endeavoured' to descant, but nol with her ir- 
sua! felicity, on the merits of the performance. After this inci- 
dent, she, in her turn, became thoughtful and reserved. Ed- 
ward; it i9 true, had not declared himself, nor was she obliged to 
infer the state of his heart, from the trifling* circumstance, which 
had just occurred. Yet, that circumstance opened a wide field 
for her imagination, and awakened sensations in her heart, 
which she had never before experienced. She was loved and 
by an individual with whose sorrows she had unconsciously trifled. 
The recollection of her innocent badinage , brought with it regret. 
It had the appearance of injustice and cruelty. Pity give ( 
place to censure; and pity is nearly allied to love. Her lover, 
too, in some measure, relieved from the burden which oppressed 
him, hailed her approach with evident delight, His conversa- 
tion was no longer broken aud confused; hut gleamed with sen- 
timent, and frequently sparkled with gems ol noetic thought. 

But we must not dwell too long on the circumstances of what 
our graver readers may, perhaps denominate “a vain amatoi ious 
tale.” Those who feci an interest in tracing the progress of 
passion, in the gradual development of its sensibilities and 
tendernesses, will easily imagine, how habitual interchange of 
sentiments, inspired by nature, and refined by poetry, must ope- 
rate on two youthful spirits, r. mantic in their character, with 
hearts uncankered, and possessed of that innocent feeling that 
gives life all its freshness. 

Frequently at the hour “when. day and evening meet,” would 
‘they steal from the family circle, to hold pensive and deep com- 
munion with the shadowy scenes of twilight. Love breathed o- 
verall, and touched, with melancholy softness, 

“The waving wood and the evanishing sky.” 

But they enjoyed the highest luxury of emotion on those 
evepings (always dear to fond attachment) when the heavens 
presented one canopy of lucid crystal blue — when the bright 
stars, in solitary distance, twinkled in the depth of ether, shoot- 
ing their cold and uncertain beams on “tower and tree” — while 
the moon, walking in her vestal glory, “pursuing as from the 
bo^om of eternity, her calm and destined way,” poured down the 
silver of her smiles upon all of lovely and sublime, which the 
ocean and the forest exhibited to their enraptured view. 

For a long season, the happy pair lived on each other’s 
thoughts; thoughts which required not words to express them, 
which would have lost all their freshness, and their power in 
passing the deep gulf, which in the profound and exquisite feel- 
ing, divides the tongue from the heart. 

Uninterrupted in their intercourse, and enjoying the approv- 
ingsmiles of mutual friends, the feverish dream of passion sub- 
sided into the calm of assured affection. The tempest ceiled. 
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sod the sublime of emotion gave place to the quiet beauty 
which diffuses its placid 1 influence over the agitated spirit. Eve-* 
ry day proved, or seemed to prove, how necessary they were to 
eachothei’s happiness; and they looked forward, with tranquil 
hope, to the period when they should be united beyond the pow- 
er of separation— at least on this sitfe the grave. 

The profession to which Edward de Clifford resolved to devoter 
himself, required, in order to the entering upon it with the best 
advantage to himself, that he should graduate at an English U- 
Diversity. Mr Evelyn, therefore, detei mined on sending him 
forthwith to Oxford. The good man was fully aware of the 
temptations and dangers of a college life, especially to one who 
had seen but little of thu world, and whose studies had beeU 
hitherto pursued in domestic privacy and seclusion. But he hop- 
ed and prayed, that his beloved charge might escape the perils 
which would surrouod him. He was armed with good princi- 
pies, with good sense, and, above all, with a virtuous attachment, 
which he trusted would fortify him against the assaults of impi- 
ety, and the blandishments of folly. He had also acquired a 
taste for literature, and was not insensible to the stirrings of am- 
bition. In short, he possessed fill the requisites of a reading' 
wmn-ijxcept, that the indolence of poetical dreaming and* versa- 
tility of mind, sometimes produced irregularity in hirapplica- 
tion, and a fitful transition from one study to another. 

Arrangements were made for his admission into an# 

he took an affectionate leave of his friends. With Julia he lin- 
gered long; but the agonizing moment at last arrived, and dash- 
ing the starting tear from his ej es, he rushed into the carriage 
which was to bear him far away from all he loved on earth. 

Having gone through all the requisite preliminaries, he took 
possession of a suite of rooms, and was instantly surrounded by 
a number of benevolent and disinterested tradesmen, who pro- 
fessed to have no pleasure in the world equal to that of accom- 
modating the undergraduates on their arrival, with every thing 
necessary to their respectability and comfort; as to charges, 
though in the way of business such trifles .conld not well be dis- 
pensed with, yet as they were never anxious for payment, and as r 
indeed, this was a matter of perfect indifference, they would 
only take the liberty of making those who honoured them with 
their commands, nominal debtors in their books temore than dou- 
ble the amount of value received. In proposing terms so* 
very liberal*, these gentlemen, however, ajways took special 
care previously to ascertain the family, the connexions, and pro- 
bable means of the party they so earnestly wished to oblige. 

Edward, who had never been a calculator, surrendered ther 
whole affair of fitting up bis apartments in the best style to those 
who assured him of their zeal in his service; dnd in a few day*, 
he was more splendidly lodged than any nobleman on the estab* 

£ 
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lishtn^nt. This, of course, attracted the notice of all theicDe' 
dissipated men in the college, who communicated their informal 
tion to others of a similar character in the university. When* 
therefore, Edward appeared in the public room, he was treated 
with the most marked respect. All were desirous of being hotK 
-oured with the 'friendship of one who seemed heedless of ex* 
penge, and Who, it was supposed, must have ample resources. 
Those who had worn their own credit threadbare, and who wish* 
ed, in some degree, to repair it, by introducing a good man to 
their impatient tradesmen, paid court to him^and expressed' the 
utmost solicitude to guard himagainst imposition. Evening par* 
ties were formed to welcome him, which it was incumbent upon 
him fo invite in return. Execrable wine and late hours, qualified 
him for study, aud he began to lounge away his mornings in the 
rooms of men who wasted their whole days in idleness. Some- 
times be would seriously determine to resume his sober habits, 
and to read for honours. But his companions would on such oc- 
casions, rush upon his seclusions, and hear him off in triumph. 
Among these, were individuals erf fine natural abilities, who had 
distinguished themselves when boys at Eton and Winchester; 
but whose buoyant spirits and social qualities, had hurried them 
into excesses, soon after their matriculation at Oxford. These 
were the chosen associates of Edward. Though at first averse to 
conviviality, yet, finding that the exhilaration of wine and com- 
pany, enabled him to conquet the mawoatse hontc , which through 
life had proved the bane of his enjoyment, he soon became re- 
-conciled to the pursuits of those who had contrived to unite a 
taste for literature with dissipation of manners. With his fel- 
low traveller, whose productions he enthusiastically admired, he 
: maintained an interesting, but to him a most dangerous cor* 
respond ence. 

Frightful were the ravages which were made npon his princi- 
ples during a single tehn. On returning to Beaulieu lo spend 
the long vacation, he thought the scenes were changed, and 
wondered at their former, fascination. Domestic duties and 
pleasures he regarded as restraints — and even Julia seemed' 
less beautiful and charming. Yet were there moments in which 
his better feelings triumphed. 

Reminiscences of the past came npon him as delightful vis* 


ions, and be Regretted that they were gone. At such seasons, 
the rush of tenderness was irresistible — his heart, not yet callous, 

• felt the appeal of nature, of friendship, and of love — and With at 
bbrst of agony he would exclaim, “O that it were with me as in 
days that are past P 

He*wished, and yet he dreaded to return to Oxford. He had 
formed resolutions 'and bound them with Solemn oaths upo* 
his soul, which be had a strong presentiment he should violafcQ^ 
-and thus fearfully hasten the total depravation of his charactea^ _ 
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What he viewed with much trembling apprehension* actually* - 
look place. The baleful principles of what has not been unaptly- “ 
called the Satanic school of poetry, which infallibly lead to the*? 
contemptuous breach of all social ties— the dissipated habits^ 
induced by a residence at the University during three years, and . 
a long vacation in the Metropolis, spent in, the circles of fashion,, 
to which he was introduced, by the individual who, like his eyil 
genius, had become the controller of bis destiny, completed the* 
ruin of Edward de Clifford, It was a painful, a gradual, and 
vacillating process, but such was its final-r-its fatal result. 

Demoniacal genius, in this victim, had another apd not an in* 
glorious triumph And let the authors of snch mighty mischief*" 
exult, if they can, in the blasting energy with which they scathe- 
the living temple of the Most High-v4et them, with the malice 
of fiends, extinguish the hallowed fire upon its altar* and dese- 
crate the Holy of Holies where the Divinity is enshrined; but 
the hour is coming and now is, when the kisulted Majesty of^ 
Heaven will avenge his own wrong; and when society, shaken . 
to its foundations by their daring impieties, will turn with indigo 
nant vengeance upon the enemies of God and man. 

It was not till his last teim at the University, that he suffered: 
himself to be hurried by his companions, into criminal excesses. 

<ef conduct; and it was under their fatal influence, that be be- 
gan to treat hie once loved Julia, with marked neglect. In his* 
two preceding visits, this amiable giil had felt, that her lover- 
was greatly altered frorathe Edward de Clifford tp whose vows 
of attachment she had once listened with the purest delight — ; 
then he was ingenuous; his eye told her, quick as thought what * 
he felt and understood. His brow was unclouded and his tern — 
per unruffled. He was likewise, devout He needed not to be-- 
reminded of the hour of prayer. The Sabbath he hailed with 
sacred pleasure, apd sought the temple with willing feet. Now 
he was reserved and mysterious. His countenance often he—*' 
trayed anguish, which hie laboured in vain to conceal ; and the ■ 
tones of his voice were occasionally petulant and harsh. To~ * 
religious duties he submitted from a sense of decency, rather— 
than from any apparent consciousness of their importance; and \ 
the sanctuary, he regarded with equal indifference. Beaulieu 
was ne longer his borne; indeed bis bosom was altogether a . 
stranger to its quiet joys. Fet it was. remarkable, that just in. 
proportion as he became alienated from the objects once dear to- 
his youth, his imagination described them with exquisite truth . 
and feeling— they lived in his poetry — but not in his heart 

Julia trembled with apprehension, as the keen penetration of" ‘ 
lovo discovered to her the painful secret which other eyes were 
slowto observe. The conviction preyed npon her spirits, yet she- 
clang to hope. His letters were still tender and affectionate. - 
to her he was the same, and yet— another* Bis love wee 
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fcated, go s*fie fondly' believed; but she feared that his general 
*a 3 tes and habits had experienced an entire revolution. For* tww 
yeare bis correspondence glowed with all the passionate ardour 
genuine love inspires. But, at 4eogtn, completely subdued by 
vice and wretchedness, he wr>te but seldom— his phrases were 
more studied-r— there was mu ^h profession with little feeling. He 
was always in a hurry, and usually began and ended with awkr 
ward and unmeaning apologies. 

It is impossible to desciibe the agony of Julia, wheu the first 
well founded suspicion arose in her mrind, that she had outlived 
affection, that she had reposed her dearest hopes cm worthless- 
ness. It was not resentment which she felt — that might have 
sustained her. Nor could she endure to believe that Edward, 
her Edward, .was indeed the wretch he seemed. It could not be 
he was still generous — noble — and devoted to her. It wa9 on- 
ly a momentary aberration; be bad forgotten himself, under 
aome strange influence, which would 9oon pass away. She 
{could not realize the desolation that was coming upon her Like 
a poor hunted bird, her heart still returned to the place of its af- 
fections— in vain was it rudely repul«ed-^if, for an instant it 
flew off, it would settle again, where all its cares, and aH its ten* 
dernesses were centered. 

This was the state of her feelings, when she received a letter 
containing the folowing extraordinary sentences. It is a difficplt 
to say, whether they were written voder the influence of inebri- 
ety or madness. 

“Julia — a truce io hypocrisy.* It is in vain for me any long- 
er to conceal from you nay reai character, f am not a Christian- 
Indeed, I know not what I am. I bear the fabled Hebrew’s 
cause. My mind wanders — my heart is distracted I was once 
happy, and you were my heaven — yes, it was you I worshipped 
—not God. I imagined it was devotion, when I accompanied 
vou to the altar of religion. It was only love. You will not, 

♦This was the phrase employed by a certain oracle in the infidel 
school of poetry, to his bride, on the morning of his nup+ials, and imme- 
diately on her stepping from the altar into ths carriage. For many months 
-he had persecuted her with his addresses. Aware of hid profligate hab- 
its, she shrunk from a union with baseness. At last, ho .7 ever, overcome 
by the semblance of a passion, which she imagined to be real, and 
which she hoped might be the means of drawing him from the epicurean 
stye, where he had grovelled so Iong~rshe imposed upon him a year’s 
probation; nromising to become his wife, if, during that period, he 
would abandon hit fellow bacchanals, 1 ’ and “leraans dear.” He con- 
sented,— performed the task, and canned the prise— the prise which be 
lost no time in converting into a victi u of savage brutality. **A truce to 
hypocrisy,” said the Wretch — “I will have ample vengeance fbr my 
wear’s abstinence ” And this to , at the moment wheo the soonds **to 
love and to cherish,” bad just escaped hit lips, and almost before they 
Jiad died sway in silence. It is unnecessary to add, what all the world 
knowi'-’-Utt monster kept his wordy 
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tC&noot unite jour fate with an unbeliever. We have now no 
^sentiments in common — yetatiU, you are the star of my destiny. 
I shall travel, lean never rest.' But your dear image shall he 
the companion of ,my wanderings. The bright vision of inno- 
cent, happy days shall sometimes break upon the settled gloom 
~>of nay spirit — and scare the viper irom her prey I am unwor- 
thy of you — live — hut not for another. Forget me— can you 
■forget me? Heaven grant you may. n 

.* r* ■ J* # * -ft • # -ft 

This insane violence did not wound— it crushed the heart on 
which it fell. It produced — not emotion, but the fixed stupor 
of despair. Roused by* the entrance of her mother-^she catt 
upon her a piteous* imploring look — pointed to the letter, and 
then hid her face in her bosom. For one moment she awoke 
from her young dream of bliss, and the next was a lifeless statue 
.in her mother’s arms. Several days elapsed, before the numb- 
nessof the soul gave way, and the icy fetters in which it wac^ 
bound, melted into tears; the shock was fatal, for a season she 
seemed to recover. The sustaining power of religion did nut 
forsake her in her utmost need; when her heart rejected every 
•other consolation, this was administered by the hand of an an- 
gel. The following unfinished lines bear date many months 
after she received the communication which annihilated all her 
earthly prospects, and sadly prove, that affection may. long sur- 
vive hope. It, is perhaps, needless to add, that they were never 
intended to meet any eye bat her own. 

Can I forget you? — Ask the silent hours, 

That glide unseen by every human e> e, % 

View me awhile, when radiant morning pours 
Her glitt’ring colours, o’er the iilumh M sky. 

.Ask, while each lovely flower eiec;s its head 
And hails with fragrance sweet tin* rising morn, — 

Why the fair tints that once w ere mine are fled. 

And left alone within mj hieast, tire thorn. 

Can I forget you?— Ask the midnight hour, 

When all is silence round my lonely bed,- 
*Tis then for thee, I tears of. anguish ppur. 

And chase soft slumbers from my aching head. 

Or, worn with grief jt spent with fruitless sighs, 

, Should nature yield, at length to sweet repose. 

In dreams, I see thy form beloved 4Lriae, 

And feel* sad renewal ox my woes. 

Can I forget you ? In the social hour 
And shed 1 oft the strange unbidden tear. 

Why turn jndiflerent from the wonted powes 
Of scenes that late were to my bosom dear? 

And why has solitude such charms for me 
Above each joy hat friendship can bestow? 

.Alas! because I weep unseen for thee 
And undisturbed indulge my silent wo. 
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Can f forget you ? Ask a throne of grsee, 

A throne where mourners love to pour their light* 

Unheard by all, save Otrs, that holy place 
Has witness'd oft for thee, petitions rise.* 

And rise they shall, 'till heaven's eternal will 
*••****.**» 
**••«»** •* 


Here the manuscript abruptly breaks off, and is- almost illegible.. 
The lovely sufferer bad evidently blotted it with her teats. 

The' remaining page of Julia Wilmington’s sad history is & 
brief one. She returned, with apparent interest, to, the occupa- 
tions, which, till the late unhappy event, had always afforded her 
delight. She visited the cottages of th.e poor, administered es- 
pecially to the comfort of the sick; and superintended a school 
which owed its existence to her bounty. All allusions to her 
faithless lover were studiously avoided by her friends, and she- 
herself never (once adverted to the past The struggle which, 
she maintained with her heart was so secret! that pone suspected, 
its violence: She never 

“ — » ipokc • 

To any one noon her cruel lot/ 

You woulff have deemSd that he had been forgot. 

Or thought her bosom callous to the stroke; 

But on ner cheek there was one hectic sp<£, 

'Twas little, but it told her heart was broke.* 9 - 
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THEATRICAL ANECDOTE. 
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In Paris the theatre is called Paradise. The dnchess of Or- 
leans took a fancy to go to the play one night with only a fills 
de chatnbrej and to sit there. A young officer who sat next to 
her was very free in his addresses: and when the play was o- 
ver concluded by offering her a supper, which she seemingly ac- 
cepted. He accompanied her down stairs, but Ivaa confounded 
when he saw her attendants and equipage, and heard her name. 
Recovering, however, his presence of mind, he handed her into 
the carriage, bowed in silencfe, and was retiring, when she call* 
ed out, 4 Where is the supper you promised?’ He bowed and . 
plied, ‘In Paradise we are equals: but I am not insensible of thfe- 
respect which I owe you, madam, on earth.’ This prompt ao4 
proper reply obtained for him a place in the duchess’s carriage^ 
and a seat at her table. 
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The Festival of St. John the Baptist was celebrated as usual 
on the 24th of Jane last by the Masonic Fraternity in Lexington. 
At 1 1 o’clock a large procession, composed of the officers and 
members of the three Lodges, and numerous visiting brethren, 
moved from the Masons 9 Hall to St. John’s Chapel, where, after 
an excellent and peculiarly appropriate Prayer from the Rev. 
President Holley, a sermon was delivered by the Rev. Brother 
Ward, which we hare the pleasure of presenting to our readers 
in our preceding pages. At two o’clock a largl party of the 
Brethren sat down to a plentiful and excellent dinner provided 
by Brother Ayres at the Washington Hotel. After the ploth 
was removed, the following toasts were given, accompanied by 
appropriate music. 

1. The memory of St.John.the Bdfitiit , who?e anniversary we 
this day celebrate. 

2. The square, level and' plumb; the compasses, trowel, and 
perpendicular. 

3. The friends of Fre.emasonry, whether in or out of the order. 

4. May Masons never feel want, nor want feeling. 

5. The three great lights of Masonry. 

6. The three delights of a true mason; freedom, fame, and 
the fair. 

7. The memories of our departed brethren, Daviess and Al- 
r.tN, Past Grand Masters, who lest their lives in defence of their 
country. 

By Brother Darnel Bradford— The Memory of P. G . M. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, a Philosopher, a Mechanic and a Mason. 

By Brother Whaley — The memory of our departed brethren 
Simpson, Hart, Hickman, Graves and Mead. 

By Brother Shannon — The memory of one who was equally 
worthy of our veneration as a patriot and as a Mason, our im- 
mortal Brother George Washington. 

The Rev. Mr. Hou.it, who favoured the brethren with his company, 
as ap invited guest, rose and sem&rked, that as it might be gratifying to 
the fraternity to learn what sentiments were entertained of the institu- 
tion by one who was not connected with it, he would propose as s toast. 

The Temple or Free Masonry — Its base, natural jpligton; 
t wo principal pillars, friendship and charity. 

By Brother Bodley — The Reverend ' Chaplains of the day. 

By Brother 3 . M. Pike — Faith, hope, and charity. 

By Brother Porter— Love, honour, and justice. 

By Brother D. Bradford — The memory of our Scottish broth- 
er, Robert Burns* • 

By Brother A. W. Par^r— The trowel— may Masons ever 
hear in mind its masonic purpose. 
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By Brother Hunt — The first great light of Masonry: may ir 
never prove a source of discord, but wherever its rays rtay ex- 
tend. may it diffuse pence, harmony and love. 

By Brother S. D Lewis — Our ! . G. M. Henry Clay. 

By Brother Carey— The memory of brother C L Clark, one 
the of compile rs«)f the Masonic Book of Constitutions. 

By Brother Lemon — The memory of brother George Trot- 
ter. though last mentioned, not least in the esteem and loveol his 
brethren. 

• LOUISVILLE HOSPITAL. 

OntheSSth of June the Masonic Fraternity of Louisville pro* 
ceeded, under the direction of the Committee of Arrangements, 
to lay the foundation stone of this Edifice The ceremonies of 
the day were opened by the Kev. Mr. Smith in an appropriate 
, Brayer; when the cornerstone was lodged in its destined place 
by the Most Excellent High Priest Edward Tyler. Jr. assisted 
by Brothers P M. Fergutyffl* and Sutton, and the principal ar- 
chitect of the building. Appropriate Orations were delivered 
By Dr. R. Feiguson. and Worden Pope. Esq in which the liber- 
ality of the Legislature and the munificence.of the donor of the 
ground on which it stands, were. noticed, with many encomiums 
oathe benevolent feelings which actuated their minds. 

Alan annual convention of the Grand Lodge of the state of New 
York, on the 6th of June. A. L 502?, held in Tammany Hall, 
in the city of New York, the following brothers were duly 
elected errand officers fur the ensuing year, and installed, viz: 
The M. VV Joseph Enos, jr E*q Grand Master. 

The II W. John Brush, Esq. Counsellor at Law, D-G Master. 
The R. W. John Greig. Esq. Counsellor at Law, S.G. Warden. 
The R. W. Richard Haiftr d, Esq Cousellor at Law, J.G. Warden. 
The R. W. Eiias flicks*' Esq. Grand Secretary. 

The R. W. Cor . Bogeit' E^'q Counsellor at Law,G. Treasurer. 
The R. W and Rev James Milnor. D. D. and the R. W. and ■ 
Rev. Henry I. Feitus Grand Chaplains. 

Brother Joseph Jacobs Grand Pursuivant. 

Brother John A ott. Assistant do. 

Brother Bryan Rossitter , Grand Tyler. 

At the annual communication ofthe Giand Royal Arch Ch^p-- 
ter of the Sir e of Vermont, holden at Rutland, on the 6th of 
June, A. L. 6822 the following officers were elected: 

M. E Lemuel Whitney. G H P E; Joel Green, G. Sec. 

E. Martin Roberts.D.G. II. P, E. and Rev Joel Clapp, G. CT. 

E. Josiah W. Hales. G. K. E. Moses Strong, G. S. 

E. John Nason, G M. E. Napthali Shaw, 2d, G. V. 

E. Benjamin Lord, G. T. 
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Delivered at Newcastle, Ky. by Brother Robert P. Gist, on the 

24th June, 1822. 

4 

Brethren and Citizens, 

WC meet here to commemorate the birth day of our 
most pious and exemplary brother, St. John the Baptist, than 
whom, it was said by our Saviour himself, there was none greater. 
p Anniversaries of this kind are instituted for various purposes, 
but are principally intended to render more vivid our recollec- 
tion of departed merit; by bringing in review before us those 
cardinal virtues and traits of character, upon which we have 
founded our admiration and esteem. The effect of this will be 
to discover the purest streams of motive, and the desirable foun- 
tain from whence they flowed, that we may be able to fashion 
ourselves after the best models which have been furnished us, 
and receive those rays of reflected light, without which the most 
elastic mind would be imperfectly expanded, and the most sen- 
sitive heart unimproved. It is thought unnecessary on the pro” 
sent occasion to trace the biography of our ancient brother, as 
it is presumed that my audience can readily call up a distinct re- 
collection of the history of that devoted personage, who was the 
precursor of Christ, and recognise in hiin one of those, whe, by 
their temperance, piety, and zeal, have evinced a paramount 
attachment to the cause of humanity, and eminently con- 
tributed to establish the superiority of mind and of mental en* 
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joy mgnts over mere animal matter, and animal passions* These 
Jaat, indeed, they first subdued by the precepts we teach, and 
afterwards yielded themselves to martyrdom, the last and great- 
est evidence of human sincerity. 

It must be a source of the highest pleasure to every enlight- 
ened mind, to behold either what is beautiful in the natural world 
or praiseworthy in the moral. The natural world, which sur- 
rounds us, is presented to our external senses in that beautiful 
array by which it is decorated and by which its splendour, sym- 
metiy and utility are rendered obvious and palpable. But with, 
regard to the moral world, with regard to those things which 
are not at all cognizable by our senses, and which we can per- 
ceive only through the dark medium of traditional revelation^ 
rendered still more dim by the ambiguous languages through 
which they have passed we can only say. it is more difficult to 
understand them; and the knowledge of them, when acquired, 
it is still more difficult to retain. Hence that variety of opin- 
ions, and of moral and religious institutions, all professing the 
same origin, that hav£ union and died, like the fabled Phoenix, to 
give birth to others. Why has this happened? It would be te- 
dious to speak of all the causes; but a principal reason is to be 
found in the nature of the subject itself: for when revelation 
loses its originxlearness and purity, as it does with* those not in pos- 
session of our bible, or those without sufficient light to understand 
jts injunctions, persons thus deserted are certain to model their 
ideasof religion and of God, afUr some objects of sense* Hence 
the origin of idolatry. History and experience jfrove the 
fact, and philosophy teaches us to expect it. Are we not then 
surprised, that moral and religious institutions, so versatile in their 
nature, should maintain their existence through the immense 
lapse of time, and amidst this natural proneness to lose sight of 
the ideas of those things which /ere not presented to our external 
senses? How shall we answpf it? Let it be said foi the honor of 
revelation, that the universal principles of truth are selfexia- 
tantand indestructible. But with respect to forms of worship, 
of churches', and of moral societies, they as before observed, have 
been perpetually changing, and amid the ruins, one very ancient 
institution, nud one alone, in its original purity and identity, 
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is found io have withstood the daring hand of innovation, and 
stormy elements of revolution. This- is the Masonic Institution, 
which wisdom, strength and beauty have directed, supported* 
and adorned by uniting certain principle* and virtues with famil- 
iar emblems, which can be examined by the senses, and which, 
from the powerful faculty of association in the human mind are 
doubly impressed. * Thus our moral precepts are impressed on 
every sense, pervade every faculty, are mdeliblein every mem- 
ory, and should be sacred to every heart. This institution has " 
nothing to do with polemical divinity, nor does it meddle with 
or require of its members, any of those changes of mind, by 
which the bad man is said to be suddenly transformed. No, cer* 
tain moral precepts, embracing the general principles of justice 
and philanthropy, about which different professions and sects do 
not cavil, are laid hold of by the good Mason and wielded for the 
genera] good of his fellow man. So far then as general princi- 
ples will go, and so far as experimental religion, or a change of 
heart can he effected by teaching and practising correct ethics, 
so far masonry must be acknowledged as at least the band-maid 
of Christianity. But its objects and benefits must extend beyond 
the limits and precise* bounds affixed to church establishments, 
The Mahometan and Jew must be prepared to clasp each other 
and reciprocate the kind humanity of a brother Christian: 

“Friend, parent, neighbour first it should embr; c^, 

Our country next, and next all human race. 

Wide and more wide the o’erflowings of the mind, 

Take every creature in of every kind, 

* Earth smiles around with boundless bounty blessed, 

And heaven beholds its image in his breast. 7 ’ 

How much the world is indebted to Masonry for the preservation 
and propagation of the gospel, must be entirely unknown to its 
Christian persecutors. What would be the reply if we were to 
ask where and how an only remaining copy of thejlible was pre- 
served from final destruction during the Jewish captivity? All 
the lights of sacred and profane history, without the aid of mason- 
ic tradition, would not prepare you for answering the question; 
We are informed tbatour brother John the Baptist was a fere^ 
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runner of Christ, and sent of God to prepare the way for his com- 
ing, Now John had been an obscure individual, and came for* 

* ward in mean apparel dieting on locusts and wild honey* and 
preaching a doctrine to strangers that was contrary to their hab- 
its of thinking and acting. How is it then, that a man under 
these circumstances could excite their confidence er even pro • 
•cure an audience f Let Masonry solve the difficulty. But it must 
not be imagined, that Christianity has superseded Masonry and 
become independent of our assistance. No; the important ob- 
ject is yet in prospect before us. It remains for Masonry to 
prepare the way for that period, when all men shall be civilized 
by the Gospel, when fierce passions shall no longer exist, when 
the lion shall lie down with the lamb, that desirable crisis when 
morning stars will again have occasion to sing together, and the 
sons of God to shout for joy. Ye*, the Masonic Christian mission- 
ary can bring the wild Arab, the infatuated Mahometan, and 
the stubborn Jew, together in peaceful conference. Is it then 
true that an institution like this, the best calculated of all to pre- 
pare the way for so desirable an event, and which has ever 
been auxiliary to Christianization, should be considered asdoemon- 
iac and dangerous to Christian association ? A policy so contrac- 
ted savours of Papal intolerance, and needs but power to enslave 
the conscience. Who is it that would dare to counteract the 
commandments of heaven, and insult the dignity of human na- 
ture, by imposing restraints on the social, charitable and benig- 
nant feeling* of his fellow man? It is unworthy of the enlight- 
ened age and country in which we Jive, and incompatible with 
Christian liberality. It is objected that we bave some immoral 
and irreligious members of our order. We acknowledge it as 
oar misfortune and in some degree as onr fault. But you are 
not to judge of this or any other institution from the obliquity 
of some of its members; while yon lose sight of its essential 
traits, and forget the number of great and good men who have 
been devoted patrons of the order. We are not able to search 
out the secrets of the heart, and, like other societies, we are lia- 
ble to be imposed on. Besides, we deem it our duty to extend 
the most charitable construction to hnman actions on account of 
human fraility, Judas communed with Christ and his disciples 
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and Satan was once an inhabitant of Heaven; but were th e 
disciples less pure, oris Heaven less desirable, on that accountt 

Does the exclusion of females fr6m our meetings excite ob- 
jection? It certainly should not, for Nature, in all her works, hai 
consulted order and propriety, and has perhaps evinced it more 
strikingly in the different characters of the sexes than anj where 
else. The soft fibre, delicate nerve, and pla\ ful intellect of the fee 
male, point to her particular sphere of action, and when contrasted 
with the less refined, but more athletic male, it "will be found 
that.nature has designed him to be her guardian, protector, coun- 
sellor, and friend; and although she has a right to participate in 
his principal joys as well as to share his afflictions, yet there are 
duties and engagements belonging exclusively to hid own sphere 
of action, in which she cannot with propriety engage, but in 
which she must trust to hi? judgment, prudeooe and discretion 
Among these engagements, Masonry may be regarded as one, in 
which allow me to persuade you, not to let your opposition be- 
tray your distrust of him, which, if indulged/would impair your 
common happiness, by sinking you both in the scale of society. 
For if a wife has not confidence in her husband, in the name of 
Heaven, who would trust him? Our. rugged passions and coarser 1 
natures need the discipline of art, and particularly ot Masonry* 
to develop and improv e those finer sentiments and feelings that 
teach us to feel the wants of others, and to sympathise with mis- 
foitune. These qualities you have abundantly received by na- 
ture, and need no symbols to vibrate the choxds of your sensibil- 
ity, Oppositions and prejudices against our order of every kind & 
from every source will find us ever ready to forgive and forget. 
For until the blind are led in ways they have not known, and un- 
til darkness is made light before them, and crooked things 
straight, they will be liable to errors of judgment which are 
jnstly entitled to our charity. 

With regard to the benevolent objects of our society, it does 
.not become us particularly to speak. The hand of charity 
withers, and virtue itself grows dim, when displayed with osten- 
tation. Let theq thte smile of the beggar, and the giateful tear 
of the widow and orphan silently proclaim, that it is. the god- 
like province of Masonry to raise the cordial cop of consola- 
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turn to the lips of desponding misery. Speculative Masonry is & 
moral science derived from operative Masonry, from Revelation, 
and the works of creation, as displayed by the Supreme Archie 
tect of the universe; and as the human mind is slow but pro- 
gressive in the attainment of knowledge, therefore our science 
is embraced in a graduated scale, commencing with the entered 
apprentice, who should recollect that he is only a tyro in the sa- 
cred mysteries, and stands as the foundation stone, in the north* 
east corner of the Lodge better to receive those instructions os 
which to bu Id his future moral and masonic edifice 

May the soft sound in safety reach his ear. 

And touch dispel the needless fear, 

A faithful mantle o’er the heart is flung, 

Precautions that will cheat the tongue. 

The fellow craft is passed to a wider theatre of action, and 
gains admittance into a field of mental pleasure, where the na- 
tural is associated with the moral world, by symbols and scien- 
tific allusions calculated to discipline his mind to a love of mor- 
ality, religion and science, and while his passions are circum- 
scribed by the compasses, his actions can be squared by thesub~ 
lime principles of virtue. 

The Master Mason should be particularly mindful of the high 
character he should sustain and the important duties incumbent 
on him, ever industrious with his trowel in spreading the cement 
of brotherly love. 

The Mark Master should mark well the entering of the house 
with every going forth of the sanctuary, and see, that none but 
square materials compose our buildings, and if there are any a- 
mongyou who are neither oblong nor square, let him be thrown 
over among the rubbish. 

Present, Past, and Most Excellent Masters, knowing how teo- 
bey, you have learned to govern, and cannot be unmindful of 
your high responsibilties. 

And you, my companions of the Royal Arch, may we sojourn 
in safety, and nobly press forward in the goodly cause without 
hope of fee or reward, except the reward of a good conscience, 

Which nothing earthly gives or can destroy, 

The soul’s calm sunshine and the heartfelt joy, 
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The giowinffcays of fervent red, 

Should (ill the heart with zeal, 

While red and blue In purple wed, 

To §how what love we feel. 

This principle of love, call it affection, friendship, charity or 
what you please, is at once the balm and joy of life, cods itutee 
the nectar of the soul, without which our better feelings could 
be left to Treeze. It is the cement of society, unites creation, 
and forms the principal link in that chain that binds earth t» 
heaven. It is a passion and a feeling too strong for concealment, 
and jet it is a virtue and a sentiment too big for utterance. 


OBITUARY. 

Died — In the town of Livingston, in the state of New 
York, Col. John M'Kinstry, aged 80. At the first call of hia 
country, (says the Uudson Whig,) he engaged in her service; 
and from the memorable battle of Bunker’s Hill, with which 
her sanguinary trials began, down to the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, with which they gloriously ended, his 
zealous and official support was given to the cause of free- 
dom. He had been repeatedly and severely wounded ; and 
some of the enemy’s balls he has borne with him to the* 
tomb in which his remains are deposited. As a partizan 
officer he was particularly distinguished ; and in many in- 
stances he showed, that to a daring spirit of gallantry, (which 
was, perhaps, his most peculiar characteristic,) he added the 
skill and conduct so seldom attained, and yet so indispensa- 
ble to the formation of that character. 

One incident in the life of this veteran, is too remarkable 
to be passed slightly over. At the battle of the Cedars, 
(thirty miles above Montreal, on the St. Lawrence,) CoL 
M’Kinstry, then a captain in Col. Patterson’s regiment of 
continental troops, was twice wounded an 4 taken prisoner 
by the Indians. The intrepidity of Capt. M’Kinstry as a 
.partizan officer, to which we have alluded above, had ren- 
dered him alike the object of their fears, and of their unfor- 
giving resentment. The British officers were too much in 
dread of their savage allies, on account of their vast superi- 
ty of numbers, to risk an interposition of their authority to 
prevent the horrid sacrifice they saw preparing. Already 
had the victim teen bound to the tree, and surrounded by 
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the faggots intended for his immolation had fled 
and, in the agony of despair, he had uttered that mystic ap- 
peal which the brotherhood of Masons never disregard;— 
when, as if Heaven interposed for his preservation, the war- 
rior Brandt understood him and saved. him. 

Brandt had been educated in Europe ; and had there been 
initiated into the mysteries of freemasonry. *The advan- 
tage of education, and his native strength of mind, gave 
him an ascendency over the uncultured sons of the forest, 
that few other chiefs possessed. Situated as he was. the 
impending danger of a brother must have forcibly brought 
to mind his obligation to support him in the time of peril* 
His utmost endeavors were accordingly used, and they were 
happily successful in obtaining for him an immediate respite, 
ami an eventual ransom. 

After the settlement of peace, he retired to the cultivation 
of his farm in the vicinity of Hudson; sustaining an un- 
blemished reputation, and enjoying the reward of his toils 
and sufferings, in the respect which was’ accorded, as well 
to the rectitude of his private life, as to the patriotic servi- 
ces he had rendered his country. 

His remains wen , on June 10th, consigned to the tomb; and 
it is needless to say that an immense concourse of people 
were present to pay the last sad duties to one so honoured 
and esteemed. 

His funeral obsequies were conducted by the Hudson 
Lodge; and there was a peculiar fitness— an impressive so- 
lemnity in performing the masonic rites of sepulture for a 
brother, whose connection with the order had once saved 
Jrim from an untimely death, had given him back as an or- 
nament to society for more than forty years, and afforded & 
proof so undeniable of the excellence of the institution. 

One circumstance deserves to be recorded, as honorable 
to all the parties concerned. On hearing of the death of 
Brandt, Col. M’Kinstry, then quite infirm, came several 
miles to attend the next regular meeting of the Hudson 
Lodge; where he stated the obligation he owed to that In- 
dian chief. It was unanimously voted that the mem- 
bers of the Lodge should wear the customary badge of 
mourning for a deceased brother, which was accordingly 
done. 




Architectonic Professorship • 

MASONRY ENCOURAGING SCIENCE. 

Alleghany College) founded at Meadville. in Pennsylvania, 
in 1815, by a few enterprising individuals, has been favored with 
a patronage, mostly from abroad, worthy of grate/ul recollec- 
tion. By the munificence of Bentley, Thomas, Winthrop, many 
booksellers and others, its library is supposed to be but the se- 
cond, in point of value, belonging to any of the forty-nine colle- 
giate institutions in the United States. Many donations of va- 
rious kinds have been made to this college by individuals, and 
seven thousand dollars have been appropriated by the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, yet its professorships are not en- 
dowed. 

Not a few of its most active, persevering, and liberal friends 
in the vicinity of its location, and in a distant sister state, are 
members of the Masonic Fraternity. Western Star Lodge, No. 

' 14.6, at Meadville, has conceived the design, and, with a liber- 
ality worthy of the craft, has commenced a subscription, in which 
sister lodges are promptly and cordially uniting, for the purpose 
of endowing a professorship in that college The object 19 , to 
raise a sufficient sum, the interest only of which is to be appro- 
priated from year to year, for the support of a learned mathe- 
matical professor, except such part as may be deemed necessary 
for purchasing^ suitable apparatus. It is well known that the 
enlightened brethren of the ancient and honourable fraternity 
have ever considered it a duty, according to their avowed prin- 
ciples, to. promote, as far as in their power, a knowledge of the 
arts and sciences calculated to benefit the world, and that what- 
ever is ranked under the name of mathematics, has, from time 
immemorial, claimed their fostering care. 1 _ 

Western Star Lodge has recently issued a circular letter, ad- 
dressed to all the lodges in Pennsylvania, respectfully inviting 
their brethren to co operate in an object tending to scatter the 
light of important science in the regions of the west. The ob- 
ject accomplished, it. is to be hoped that undue prejudices against 
a society in the records of which are multitudes, not easily num- 
bered, of the most learned,, pious, ’and excellent of the eaith, 
will subside; that this enterprise may prove a public demonstra- 
tion of the Christian benevolence and patriotism, which, unknow* 
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to the world, adorn nnd dignify and ennoble every masonic heart; 
and that it may stand a •monuaaetrt to the honour of the craft 
to one dnrable than pillars of brick or of brass. 

The President of Alleghany Cbllege has been depdtfeddo tint 
^fhe lodges, or at least as many membere bf'evfery lodge in thfe 
‘state as may be practicable, to jgive exphihatiOns,obtalpsiibScnp- 
tions, collect moneys and to make arrangements fdrtfceBe parpo- 
where it may not be in his power folly to accomplish them in 
person. At the lafe grand quarterly commnnication, he made 
kri^t n. irree tMy to hi* instructions, the object contemplated, 
rvrj vesting the sanction of the Grand Lodge of Tennsyl vania> 
Upon which the Grand Lodge was pleased to pass the following 
resolutions : 

GRAND LODGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

In Grand Quarterly Communication . 

Philadelphia, Monday, June 3, 1822, A. L. 5822. 

Resolved , That the proposition from Western Star Lodge, No. 
146, for endowing a professorship at Alleghany College, submit* 
ted by out brother, the Rev. Timothy Alden, and to be known 
by the name of the Architectonic* Mathematical Professorship of 
Alleghany College, has the approbation of the Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania, as caculated, if carried into effect, to reflect honor 
upon the craft. 

Resolved , That this Grand Lodge recommend to (he officers 
and brethren of the subordinate lodges throughout the state to 
unite their efforts, as may be in their power, in raising by sub- 
scription a sum sufficient for endowing the said professorship 
and procuring a suitable apparatus. 

Extract from the minute^ 

GEORGE A. BAKER, Grand Secretary. 


WEAKNESS OF THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST MASONRY. 

The following elegant extract is from a sermon delivered bf 
the Rev/Doct. Turner. 1 1 completely exposes the absurdity aai 
weakne«s of the objections usually brought agahwt our ancient and 
^oiKrtabieywrtwriMty, by the prejudiced hod' ignorant partUf <Afe 
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QODiQMwitj) who ‘speak evil of those things Which they know 
not.’ 

i 

“Masonry I affirm to be a mystic science, wheieip, under apt 
J^gpres, select numbers, and choree emblems, solemn and impor. 
tant truths, naturally teodiog to improve the understanding, to 
aend the heart, and to hind us more closely one to another, are 
most expressly contained- In proportion as the wise, the learn- 
ed, ^nd the good have studied it, they have loved it. But like 
all other virtuous characters or things, it has met with persecu- 
tion. Its enemies have been many; nor have its friends been 
few. Mature reflection on the characters of its adversaries, in 
a great measure destroys all they say. For, in the first place, 
no truly sensible man will ever speak against what he doth not 
understand. There are some bigots in their opinion* against it. 
It is, cry they, a bad thing, an unlawful thing, and a sinful thing* 
Why? because we detest it and abhor it. To pity such, is no 
mean part of Christian love; since, I am persuaded, that even iq 
good hearts, the first emotions respecting them, were those of 
scorn and contempt Of what. use is it to reason with bigots, 
j^bether in religion, morals, or politics?' 

‘*There are some who speak against it, more from the vanity 
ef saying somewhat on the. point, than that they can urge a single 
national objection. If it be good, say (hey, why not tell it? But 
we apprehend, continue these wiseacres, there is nothing in it. 
As for words, sigo9, and tokens, all stuff, depend upon it, there 
are no such things. Now, what genuine son of ancient Masonry, 
would hold converse with such people? Let them prattle on; if 
it pleases any who hear, they must be as weak as themselves; and 
it never can injure you. 

“The weightiest objection is yet to come, nor will I shrink 
from it; Many thinking, serious, and judicious persons, urge 
thus: The reason why we are enemies to Masonry, is the effects- 
which, from close observation, we.bave repeatedly traced. We 
have seen those, who call themselves Warm, zealous Masons, 
most Tegular in tbgir attendance on lodges, ready to go any 
lengths, both as to distance of place, loss of time, and ^xpensps, 
in pursuit pf Masonry, who never appeared at church, and fre* 
W*#! Others wearer* 
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narked} apparently brimful of Masonry, and vastly fond of each 
brother, doubtless, ip the lodge, according to their, principle^ 
who yet would cheat, deceive, and supplant those very brethren 
in trade, and the ordinary transactions of society. They w.oald 
defame them, andSvere it practicable, we should behold them at- 
tempting to take, as it were, the very bread out of their mouths. 
Instead of being fr ier Is to mankind or one another, they are like 
wolves, preying with ferocity on whatever comes in their way. 

Mn the first place, [h? abuse of a thing is no valid objection to 
it* inherent goodness How many call themselves Christians^ 
who are a disgiace to it, yet ultimately hurt not the gospel, but 
them selves? Besides,;! man’s worth is not to be rated from his own 
exaggerated account of < he matter, but from what he actually, uni- 
formly* and absolutely h The apostle has told us, that .whoso- 
ever providelh not for his »wn is worse than an infidel; the re fore we 
conclude that no good M mn will ever be deficient in the due per- 
formance of id l moral an relative duties If a man is negligent 
in religion* |M>intMlepcnd on it he is g od for little in the lodge. 

HA s to the second part of the objection, viz- that they will 
backbite and injure one ; vother, it is too true. But what does it 
prove? simply this, that m the best institutions upon earth, worth. 
Jess characters may occasionally be found. In the holy family 
itself Consisting but of the twelve, one was a devil. Did that 
hurt the integrity of the eleven? far from it. Why lay the 
faults of a few at the doors of large respectable bodies of men f 
who by asiduouslv working at the craft, have done honor to hu- 
man nature? Where the heart is bad, what can you expect 
from the tongue? After alb is it more than what happens in the 
most solemn duties of religion? Have there not been wietches 
who could go to the table of the Lotd, and the very next day 
traduce the moral character of the minister from whose jh^ljg 
they received the holy sacrament? And if that was not many 
it to themselves the cup of devils, f know not what the apost e 
meant when he taade use of those terms. 

“Why need I multiply words to confirm it? Built oo and 
drawn from revelation, must it not be of divine origin? Adorn, 
ed by the beneficent actions and amiable virtues of thousands, 
the first in point of rank, knowledge, and moral excellence, 
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every language, in every age and every clime* mu*t tf not ^o%- 
sess an inherent worth 9 Thou Heave n-des ended he am of %b% 
beauty 9 and perfection l how oft hast thou been the means uf 
saving life and property : reconciled the mn*t jnfring ititere*U t 
and converted fiercest foes, to dearest friends! Un,on then, my 
dear brethren, pursue the great lecture with alacrity imd firm- 
ness, each movtog on the square of truth, by the compass of God’s 
word, according to your respective stations, in all the rules of 
symmetry, order, and proportion. Nor dread when y u earth* 
ly lorige shall be dissolved; your jewels will still be 
you shall he admitted into a more glorious lodge, even no b<Mi>e 
not made with hands, eternal in the Heavens; where angels and 
saints shall be your fellowcrafts and companions; an I the tSa* 
preme Architect of the Universe, your ineffably greaf and glo- 
rious Grand Master — your light — your life — your joy — your all! 


FOR THE MASONIC MI SCELL AITS’. 

MASONIC SONG. 

1 once was blind and could not eee, 

To steer my course aright, 

I groped in darkness and in dread, 

Without one gleam of Light. 

At length within a Lodge 1 found, 

A friend to guide me suie; 

He led me past all dangerous ground, 

He did for me still more. 

He led me through a guarded road; , 

He prayed for my we! tare. 

He bade me trust Almighty God, 

And fear no danger near, 

\ 

Conducted by his friendly hand, t 
Upheld by <&od’s own might, 

1 traveled a long dreary road, 

And reach’ck^he realms of Light. 
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And there in characters most bright* 

My first great lesson read: 

Love still thy neighbor, as thys^l^ 

And ne’er forget thy God*, 

The light that was to me reveal’d, 
When journeyiog I began, 

Implied a something yet conceal’d 
Of benefit to man. 

To find that something I resolved, 

And so set off apace : 

But lo! a guard did check my speedy. 
’Ere 1 began my race. 

He sternly ask'd me who came there, 
He said “give me the word; 

“Without it there ’sno entrance here”-*- 
Just th en my f t imd appear’d . 

Be guv e the word, and we- passed on. 

A o d journeyed to the East : 

He, Alentor -like, staid by ’till when 
More light my eyelids blessed! 

He then lo me explained the Square K 
The Level and Plumb-line; 

Apt emblems of Masonic art, 

Great, glorious, dkine. 

, By the bright light I now possess’d* 

I very clearly did 

Perceive from ray too anxious sight 

• One half the Compass hid. 

« 

That jewel naked to behold, 

Was now my only care; 

And that l might not wrong proceed, 

Did to my friend repair, 

I told my object — ask’d the way*—f 
My friend made this reply? 
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It is- a rough *iid dangerous road, 

Where deaths foatiabash lie, 

Btit if to travel you ’re resolved, 

Tou shall not go alone, 

4!U be your guide, your faithful friend, 

And* lead you where I’ve gone. 

• We trarell’d on a dark rough road, 

And Eastward strained our sight: 

There the whole Compass stood reveal’d, 

By streams of glorious Light. 

• 

Then with a kind benignant look, 

My guide a Trowel gave, 

Take this y he said, and with it spread 
The true Cement of Love . 

POETICAL ADDRESS, 

BY BROTHER ANDREW C. MITCHELL. 

WHEN first the world with all its woes began, 
Ulan was the deadliest foe to fellow man; 

And thus, in early days, ere laws had force 
To guard the virtuous, or direct their course, 
Societies were forin’d ; their end and aim, 

To shelter weakness, and aspire to fame; 

And in the highest rank, exalted see 
Immortal stands our time-crown’d Masonry. 

*Tis this we celebrate, and hail the day 
Which gave new life to its expiring ray, 

Which lights our world, as we its brethren prove, 
To bonds of friendship, unity „and love. 

Built on religion and on truths sublime, 

Our fabric stands the favorite child of time: 

Its corner stone and arch still perfect stand, 

Nurs’d by his care and foster'd by his hand; 

And though from clime to dime her children ran gb. 
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er comes;” as time wears away, and -the buoyancy of youth 
•inks into thesobriety of increasing manhood) or when the vigor of 
manhood shall fail beneath the decrepitude of advancing years; 
no matter where my destiny may lead me, (though in foreign cli- 
mates, and through distant countries “1 wend my lonely way”)— 
still dear to my mind will be the recollections of my infancy, 
hallowed in remembrance the some or Mt youth. 

It is our duty and our interest then, my countrymen, to emulate 
the examples of antiquity in all the arts of peace. We have 
already proved that the more warlike virtues were not peculiar 
to a Grecian or a Roman age. Witness, for thia» our whole mili- 
tary history. i 

England forgot from what nation we were descended. Her ships 
scoured our coasts; her artillery thundered around onr marts of 
commerce; the blood of our citizens weltered in their fields, till at 
length a thousand — ten thousand voices called aloud for “redress* 
and Washington, already The Fir$t , girded on his armour, and 
hared his bosom to the storm. These men of revolutionary 
times, had that within them which coaid not bend to power, when 
the compromise of their rights was the sacrifice required. No! 
exclaimed they in the ebulition of their indignant patriotism, 
“let the silken trappings of luxury, the downy couch of ease^and 
stars of .honor be all forgotten— the cold rock for a bed, yon 
blue vault for a covering, a “lodge in some vast wilderness” for 
©ur eternal home; rather than be insulted by the voice of the 
Oppressor, or see our children tremble beneath the frown of 
Tyrants. This spirit conquered every difficulty: opulence is al- 
ways the reward of industry; and political happiness, the con- 
comitant of public virtue. Our infant settlements soon assumed 
the aspect of a growing nation) and the discerning politician, sur- 
veying the variety and abundance of their resources, soon could 
trace the outline of a mighty empire. 

The French Republic attempted by force what they could not 
obtain by persuasion. The commander of our armies proved 
himself worthy of his great name. The thunder of our cannon 
' was heard around all the coasts of France, to ber most distant 
settlements. Her flag was chased from the ocean; her com- 
merce was every where despoiled, and our little navy gave good 
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Is lost, is dead, where fanatics preside; 

For superstition teaches them to fear 

That which their better reason would revere, 

To hold oar order as an impious league, 

Our mysteries — mischief; and our rites — intrigue; 

Bids them believe what reason would deride, 

That We with fiends and demons are allied; 

And that with magic word , or mystic spell, 

We can upraise the ministers of hell. 

Unhappy climes! which thus in fetters bind 
The best, the noblest priv’lege of the mind; 

And by enslaving reason, thus debase ' • 

Man’s boldest energies, and blast his race! 

Yet blessed! oh doubly blessed, this happy land! 

Bless’d by that freedom which our fathers plann’d, 

That noble birthright each has sworn to guard, 

Strain next his heart, and wear upon his sword; 

*Tis here, no monkish fears appal the heart; 

Reason our guide, philosophy our chart: 

’Tis here, religion feels no despot’s rod, 

And man, in all his strength, adores his God : 

Bound by no dogmas, here religion reigns,' 

Not dress’d with gewgaws nor defiled by chains; 

Bound by no form, each bends before the throne. 

And worships Heaven on principles his own. 

How stands our order here? — On virtue’s base; 

Which time must strengthen and can ne’er deface. 

On thisblese’d clime, where heaven born freedom stood* 
Burst slav’ry’s chains and dashed the despot’s rod) 
(Immortal Washington! her chosen son, 

To gild those honors which his valour won;) 

On this bless’d clime auspicious fates preside, 

To guard our temple, and its votaries guide; 

For he, the hero Washington, has borne, 

©ur sacred secret, and our honours worn; 

And now translated to celestial skies, 

He reigns the guardian of our mysterie* 

Yet not alone to mysteries allied, 
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The influence of liberty and increasing knowledge upon the 
destinies of this flourishing Republic, has been hastily alluded 
to. A few brief and rapid strokes, in portraiture of a man who 
was the best champion of the one, and an efficient patron of the 
other, will close my humble participation in the solemnities of 
this animating Jubilee* A full delineation of his character ifl 
far from my design; no limner has ever yet caught the majesty 
of that illustrious profile. 1 purpose only to remember the deeds 
of his glory, jand faintly to record the feelings of my gratitude. 
I would lay one humble memorial of love upon the monument 
which his virtues have emblazoned : 1 would hang my little 

wreath of praise amidst the festoons of never-dying ama- 
ranths. 

Washington saw his country abounding in all physical resour- 
ces, and he knew that it was only ^nind, which could appropriate 
and combine them for happiness and glory. In life, therefore, 
he fostered learning, and at death he bequeathed liberal en- 
dowments for its advancement. Illustrious man ! while Virtue lead 8 
her pilgrim children to thy grave, Science shall crown the Urn 
with her richest garlands. He was the friend of Learning. He 
was also the brave defender of Liberty. 

A war which forgets its own usages, which neither pities nor 
spares, which riots in theories of the helpless, and the shrieks 
of the unoffending; a war as relentless as it wa&unnatural, raged 
its work of death m the bosom of America !! The scene eveiy 
day grew darker and sadder; the iron drops of *a cloud that had 
gathered thick and thundered low, fell faster and heavier. 
Hope , oq her highest eminence, could scarce descry, a beam to 
relievethe sombre hue. All beneath her was dismay. But 
when every eye was sunken, and every countenance grew 
dark, and every heart had failed; there was an eye that never 
dimmed, there was^a cheek that never blanched, there was a 
heart firm to resolve and bold to execute something for the na- 
tion’s liberty. In the depth of winter, when the enemy lay 
carousing at their Capua, dreaming of easy conquest Ih the spring; 
at the dead of night, with an army half fed, and not half clothed, 
Washington crossed the ice bound Delaware, traversed the flinty 
roads of Jersey and at day -break announced, by the roar of his 
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cannon, the storming of Princeton and of Trenton*— Then, my 
country, thy Guardian Angel was seen to lift up her droop- 
ing head; then her smile gladdened all thy scenery, and waving 
once more thy broken banner to the breeze, she called her sons 
to the tented field, and led them on ‘-'conquering and to conquer.” 

It was this brilliant movement which convinced Europe that 
America could, and that she would be free. France joined her; 
their united arms were crowned with success, and the starred 
banner waved triumphant wherever it was spread. The reduc- 
tion of Yorktown, with the capture of a well appointed army 
under one or their most famous Generals, soon after closed our 
Revolutionary War; a war which gave to America her inde- 
pendence and to the world a man who was the admiration of his 
own age, his country’s glory, and whose nair.e shall be the theme 
of panegyric, through every succeeding aera. What must have 
been the sensations of that man, when, after the storm was over, 
reclining beneath the shades of his own Vernon, he fould re- 
flect that his country ranked among the nations of the earth, 
and that to his exertions she was indebted for the boon of liber- 
ty! Cincinna'us may have felt such, but there was a fultm&s in 
their bliss reserved only for our ascended Patriot. The glory 
of Washington gilds the past history of bis country: it will light 
the march of her future greatness, and fade only in that gloom 
which shall settle around the ruins of the Republic, 

He has* passed away from us, and left many behind ■ -[uinent 
for virttteand resplendent in talents; bat “take him all in all we 
ne’er shall look upon his like again.” In the language of a popu- 
lar historian, “He seems to have been the complete model of 
that perfect character which the Philosophers of antiquity 
were fond of delineating, rather as a figment of their own ima- 
ginations, than with the hope of ever seeing it realized.” No 
matter how we view him, in whatever station, whether humble 
orexajted; in whatever office, whether civil or military /amids* 
whatever relations, whether as aprivate citizen, or the ruler of a 
mighty empire, he is equally great in all, filling up exactly the du- 
ties of each, and defective in none. But it is chiefly in the more 
active parts of his career, that we find most splendidly disclosed 
the powers of his mighty mind. Many and bright are the name* 
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that shine in the annals of war. But there is always some one 
feature, some characteristic of peculiar brilliancy that chal- 
lenges for each the tribute of our administration. Id Wash- 
ington we find a complete assemblage of the rarest excel- 
lencies. Alexander was daring, Fabius was cautious, Pyr- 
rhus wa$ skilful, Hannibal intrepid; the Great Frederick was 
never so terrible as after a defeat, but knew not how to im- 
prove his victories; while the mighty Napoleon, who broke like a 
thunderbolt on the charge } when fortune changed) was some- 
times seen foremost among the flying. Aristides was just. 
Scipio humane, Caesar clement, Cato of incorruptible integri- 
ty; but what shall we say of Washington? Trtith in its sober- 
est guise wears too much the semblance of eutogium; and yet 
his integrity, his clemency, his love of justice are embalmed ia 
everlasting remembrance. Had he been rash like the Macedo- 
nian Hero, or less.cautious than Fabius, like Frederick had he 
failed to improve his victories, or like Bonaparte ran away when 
he was defeated; had he not combined the wisdom and in- 
trepidity of the most celebrated captains, with original virtues 
of bis own, we should not now be assembled in the joy of free- 
dom, to commemorate “the anniversary of our Independence.” 

And now, my country, 1 have somewhat to say— -against thee. 
Twenty years are gone, since, under the first impulse of^ £rief, thy 
gratitude solicited his remains. But yet there is no monument 1 
Yes. America, thy first and greatest Son lies in a grave unhoa- 
oured by thee Tis but lately that I, a traveller in its vicinity, 
paid my passing tribute to the hallowed scene. The green 
sod covers the narrow house; above, the willow droops its pensile 
blanches; beneath, Potomac rolls her dark blue wave. The 
Nation Monument towers-— hot there!! 

If gratitude be not djue to this distinguished man, then let it 
cease to have a claim upon the earth. And in the assembly of 
the nation may a Kentuckian be the first to urge this claim and 
vindicate his country’s honor. U is for those who come after you, 
it is for yourselves, that you should honour the illustrious dead: 
It is that this last of republics may transmit its blessings to re- 
mote posterity; that yonder Sun, in its revolutions yet to come, 
may see the principles of our constitution flourish with undecay* 
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ing vigors bright as its own light, beneficial as its own influenoe, 
and boundless as its own resplendent circuit. 

It is most true, that neither brass nor marble can record 
his fame. or perpetuate his memory. They are united with 
the destinies of his country. They shall live with A" 
m erica; and when the Column of her Glory shall be reared up 
on high, gilding with immortal splendour the very barriers of the 
World, the eyes of all nations, gazing at . its summit, shall see 
rayed in its beams the name of WASHINGTON. 

Let Kentucky awake! arouse from her past apathy* and place 
herself first on the rolls of gratitude, as she even now aspires 
to be first in Wealth , in Learning , and in Laws. And why may not 
Kentucky endeavor to* be foremost in every thiDg that is good? 
Why may she not aspire for her sons to the highest honours 
that society can bestow? Have they less patriotism or less val- 
or? Let our enemies m the late glorious couflict (as being most 
familiar with the subject,) decide that question. Have they 
less talent? Let our sister Missouri, remembering, as she 
ought, her recent struggle on the floor of Congress, respond to the 
enquiry. A whole nation, rescued frolti the horrors of civil war* 
■will echo banck her answer. 

One word more, and I have done. The wilderness has smiled 
around us, but whose rod broke the flinty rock, and educed 
those streams of plenty which every where refresh and fertilize 
the land. I cannot admire the cautionary calculation, 1 cannot 
chill my feelings by tracing through the coldness of a reflective 
process the blessings wc enjoy. The happiness which animates 
this expanded scene comes home in such strong sensations to 
my bosom that all intermediate means are lost in the contempla- 
tion of their Great First Cause; the giver of every good, 
the parent of Universal Being; for the magnitude of whose ' 
power nothing is too great, for the minuteness of whose protec- 
tion nothing is too small. He does not sit idly upon the throne 
of the Universe, playing with his sceptre. No! his omniscient 
eye, beaming from the centre of Eternity, expands itself in mer- 
cy over all creation. In all our ways, let us not fail to remem- ‘ 
ber him; in all times, whether tranquil or tumultuous; mail con- 
ditions, whether conspicuous or obscure; through all the connec- 
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tions of life, whether private or political. When the? night of 
her adversity was most dark, his hand lighted up the ‘Pillar of 
Fire, which led onward our despaiting and bewildered country, 
and he now hangs a bright Cloud from Heaven to guide os in 
this the- day of our prosperity. 


LADIES' LITERARY MAGAZINE* 


, LEXINGTON FEMALE ACADEMY. 

« It is but little more than a year, 6ince we congratulated the 
community on the establishment, among us, of an institution cal- 
culated to give to the female mind its proper degree of cultiva? 
tion and to afford to young the Ladies of the west, advantages for 
early education not surpassed in older,, more wealthy, and more 
improved parts of our country. We are happy to find that our 
anticipations have been fully realized in the usefulness and suc- 
cess of this highly valuable and important institution. The? 
following statement, annexed to a Catalogue, recently published,, 
of the Instructed and Pupils of the' Academy, will furnish a cor- 
rect idea of its present situation and must inspire the most en- 
couraging hopes of its future prosperity and increasing useful - 
' ness. 

“Its object embraces a complete systematic course of Female 
Education. The spirit, the enterprize, the geniu9, and the re- 
sources, of the West, demand such an Institution. Local advan- 
tages have fixed it at Lexington. If wisely conducted and 
properly supported, it will soon, like Transylvania University , 
add lustre to our country. This University, rapidly rising un- 
per its present liberal and enlightened ^resident, already num- 
bers Four hundred members. The Academy, in one year, has ad- 
mitted one hundred and sixty three Who then can say,t hat Ken- 
tucky is unfriendly to Literature? Who can say, that she is 
indiffeient to the cultivation of intellect, to the best interests 
of the rising generation? The patronage she extends to sem- 
inaries of Learning does honor to the state. The records of 
her last legislature indicate the march of sentiment, and be- 
speak the spirit of munificence, by which she is actuated; and, 
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abould tins spirit continue, she will sogn be seen a leading and 
brilliant star, among the luminaries of the West. 

As to the Female Academy, the Principal has no favour to ask, 
but respectfully to solicit a continuance of that patronage, 
under which he has so happily commenced ; a patronage, which 
he is proud to acknowledge, and which, he doubts not, will still 
be extended, so long as it shall he deserved. If he ha9 redeemed 
the numerous pledges of his friends in his favour, he is abun- 
dantly satisfied. lie . has no object of ambition, but the Acad- 
emy; no wish, but to create and establish , the best Female Semi- 
nary west of the Alleghany . If his exclusive a t ten tion, his per- 
sonal self devotion, to this great object, can ensure its success, 
it will succeed. It has.already succeeded, beyond bis most san- 
guine expectations. An impulse is already given, which nothing 
can resist, and whose future consequences few can appreciate* 
Similar institutions will soon be established, throughout the 
Western States. Female intellect will be developed: new vir- 
tues, new powers, new charms, will be gradually unfolded; and 
their benign influence will be extensively felt, in every part of 
society, by the rising generation. Virtuous and enlightened 
mothers will soon make a virtuous and enlightened community. 
On this alone depend the- permanency of our present system of 
Government, and the prosperity of those republican institiitbflF, 
which are, at once, the glory of our own country, and the envy 
and admiration of the World.” 


THE STOUT GENTLEMAN* 

From u Bracebridge Hall , a new work by W ashimotok 
Irvine, Esq. 

1 was dreadfully hipped- The hours seemed as if they would 
never creep by. The very ticking of the clock became irk* 
some. At length the stillness of *the house was interrupted by 
the ringing of a bell Shortly after I heard the voice of a wai- 
ter at the bar, “The Stout Gentleman, in No. *13, wants bis 
breakfast, tea and bread and butter, with ham and eggs, the 
eggs not to be too much done.” 

In such a situation as mine every incident is of importance. 
Here was a Subject of speculation presented to my mind, and 
ample exercise for my imagination. I am prone to paint pic* 
tures to myself, and on this occasion I had some materials to 
work upon. Had the guest up stairs been mentioned as Mr* 
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Smith» or Mr. Brown, or Mr. Jackson, or Mr. Johnson; or mere* 
ly as the gentleman in No. 13, it would have been a perfect 
blank to me. I should have thought nothifig of it. But “the 
Stout Gentleman! — ” the very name had something in it of 
the picturesque. It at once gave the size, it embodied the per* 
eonage to my mind’s eye, and my fancy did the rest “He was 
stout or as some term it, lusty ; in all probability therefore he was 
advanced in life; some people expanding as they grow old. By 
his breakfasting rather late, and in his own room, he must be a 
man accustomed to live at his ease, and above the necessity of 
early rising; no doubt a round, rosy, lusty old gentleman.” 

There was another violent ringing. The Stout Gentleman 
was impatient tor bis breakfast. He was evidently a man of im- 
portance; “well to do in the world,” accustomed to be promptly 
waited upon, of keen appetite, and a little cross when hungry; 
{‘perhaps” thought I “ he may be some London alderman; or 
who knows but he may be a member of parliament?” 

The breakfast was sent up, and there was a short interval of 
silence; he was doubtless making the tea. Presently there was 
a violent ringing, and before it could be answered, another ring- 
ing still more violent. “Bless me what a choleric old gentle- 
man!” The waiter came down in a huff. The butter was ran- 
cid;- the eggs were overdone; the ham was too salt. The Stout 
Gentleman was evidently nice in his eating, one of those who 
eat and growl, and keep the waiter on the trot, and live in a state 
militant with the household. * 

The hostess got into a fume. I should observe she was a brisk, 
coquettish woman; a little of a shrew, and something of a slam- 
merkin, but very pretty withal; with a nincompoop for a hus- 
band, as shrews are apt to have. She ranted the servants round- 
ly for their negligence in sending up so bad a breakfast! but said 
not a word against the Stout Gentleman; by which I clearly 
perceived that he must be a man of consequence; entitled to 
make a noise and to give trouble at a country inn. Other eggs 
and ham anch bread and butter were sent. They appeared to 
be more graciously received ; at least there was no further com- 
plaint. 

1 had not made many tarns about the travellers’ room when 
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there was another ringing. Shortly after there was a stir, and 
an inquest about the house. “The Stout Gentleman wanted the 
Times or the Chronicle newspaper.” I set him down, therefore , 
for a whig; or rather from his being so absolute and lordly 
where he had a chance, I suspected him of being a radical. 
Hunt I had heard was a large man; “who knows,” thought 1, “but 
it is Hunt himself?” 


My curiosity began to be awakened. I inquired of the wai- 
tei who was this Stout Gentleman that was making all this stir; 
but could not get information. Nobody seemed to know his 
name. The landlords of bustling inns seldom trouble their 
heads about the names of their transient guests. The colour of 
a coat, the shape or size of the person, is enough to suggest a 
j travelling name. It is either the tall gentleman or the short 
gentleman; or the gentleman in black; or the gentleman in snuff 
.colour, or, as in the present instance, the Stout Gentleman; a 
designation of the kind once hit on answers every purpose, and 
saves ail further enquiry. 


Rain-rain-rain! pitiless, ceaseless rain* no such thing as 
putting a foot oat of doors, and no occupation or amusement 

within. Bye and bye I hetud some body walkingorer head It 

was in the Stout Gentleman's room. He evidently was * large 
man by the heaviness of his tread; and an old man fnom his wear- 
mg such creaking soles. “He is, doubtless ” thought I, “some 
rich old square toes, of regular habits; and is now taking exer- 
else after breakfast.** 


now read all the advertisments of coaches and hotels that 
were stuck about the mantle piece. The Ladies’ Magazine had 
become an abomination to me; it was as tedious as the day it- 
. I wandered out, not knowing what to do, and ascended 
again to my room. I had not been there long when there was a 
■quail from a neighboring bed room . A door opened and slam- 
med Violently; a chambermaid, that I had remarked for a rud- 
dy good humoured foce, weot down stairs in a violent flurry: 
The Stout Gentleman had been rude to her. 

This sent a whole host of my deduction* to the deuce in a 
foment. This unknown personage could not be an old gentle- 
man; for old gentlemen are not apt to be so obstreperous to 
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chambermaids. He could not be a young gentleman, for young 
gentlemen are not apt to inspire such indignation. He must be 
a middle aged man, and confoundedly ugly into the bargain, or 
the girl would nol have taken the matter in such terrible dud- 
geon. 1 confess I was sorely puzzled." In a few minutes I heard 
the voice of my landlady. 1 caught a glance of her as she came 
tramping up stairs, her face glowing, her cap flaring, her tongue 
wagging the whole way. 

“She’d hav§ no such doings in her house, she’d warrant. If 
gentlemen did spend their money freely it was no rule. She’d 
have no servantmaids of hers treated in that way, when they 
were about their wi rk, that’s what she would’nt.” 

As I hate squabbles, particularly with women, and above aU 
with ptetty women, I slunk back into my room and partly clo- 
sed the door; but my curiosity was too much excited not to lis- 
ten. The landlady, marched intrepidly to the enemy’s citadel, 
and entered it with a storm. The door closed after her. I 
heard her voice in her high windy clamour for a moment or 
two. Then it gradually subsided, like a gust of wind in a gar* 
ret. Then there was a laugh, then I beaid nothing more. Af- 
ter a little while my landlady came out with an odd smile on 
her face, adjusting her cap, which was a little one side. As she 
went down stairs I beard the landlord ask her what was the mat- 
ter; she said, “nothing at all— only the girl ’s a fool.” I was 
more than ever perplexed what to make of this unaccountable 
personage, who could put a good-natured chambermaid in a pas- 
sion and send away a termagant landlady in smiles. He could 
not be so old, nor cross, nor ugly either 
I had to go to work at this picture again and to paint him en- 
tirely different. I now set him down for one of those Stoat 
Gentlemen that are frequently met with swaggering about the 
doors of country inns; moist, merry fellows, in Belcher hand- 
kerchiefs; whose bulk i9 a little assisted by malt liquors; men 
who have seen the world and have been sworn at Highgate, 
who are used to tavern life, up to all the tricks of tapsters, and 
knowing in the' ways of sinful publicans; free livers on a small 
scale; who are prodigal within the compass of a guinea; who 
call all the waiters by name, tousle the maids; gossip with the- 
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landlady at the bar, and prose over a pint of port, or a glass of 
negus after dinner. 

The morning wore away in forming these and similar surmises. 
£s fast as I wove one system of belief, some movement of the 
unknown would completely overturn it, and throw all my doubts 
into confusion. Such are the ordinary doubts of a feverish 
mind. I was, as I said, extremely nervous, and the continual 
meditation on the concerns of this invisible personage began 
to have its effect. I was getting into a fit of the fidgets. 

Dinner time came. I hoped the Stout Gentleman might dine 
in the traveller’s room, and that 1 might at length get a view of 
his person; but no, he had dinner served in his own room. 
What could be the meaning of this solitude and mystery? He 
could not be a radical; there was something too aristocratical 
in thus keeping himself apart from the rest ot the world, and 
condemning himself to his own dull company throughout a rai- 
ny day. And then too he lived too well for a contented politi- 
cian. He seem to expatiate on a variety of dishes, and to sit o- 
ver his wine like a jolly friend of good living. 

Indeed, my doubts on this head were soon at an end; for he 
could not have finished his first bottle before I could faintly hear 
him humming a tune; and on listening, I found it to be “God save 
the King.” ’Twas plain then he was no radical, but a faithful 
subject; one that grew loyal over his bottle, and was ready to 
stand by King and Constitution when he could stand by nothing 
else. But wh6 could he be! — my conjectures began to grow 
Wild — was he not some personage of distinction travelling in- 
cog? “God knows!” said I at my wit’s end, “it may be one of 
the royal family for ought I know, for they are all Stout Gen- 
tlemen.” 

The weather continued rainy. The mysterious unknown 
kept his room, and as far as I could judge, his chair; for I did 
not hear him move. In the mean time, a9 the day advanced, 
the travellers’ room began to be frequented. Some who had 
just arrived came in buttoned up in box coats; others came home 
who had been dispersed about town. Some took their dinners, 
and some their tea. Had 1 been in a different mood, I should 
have found entertainment in studying this peculiar class of men 
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There were two especially, who were regular wags of the road, 
and up to all the standing jokes of travellers. They had a 
thousand sly things to say to the waiting maid, whom they cal- 
led Louisa and Ethelinda, and a dozen other fine names; 
changing the name every time, and chuckling amazing- 
ly at their own waggery. My mind, however, had be- 
come completely engrossed by the Stout Gentleman. He had 
kept my fancy in chase during a long day, and it was not now to 
be diverted from the scent. 

The evening gradually wore away. The travellers read the 
papers two or three times over. Some drew round the fire, and 
told long stories about their horses; about their adventures; 
their overturns and breakings down. They discussed the credit 
of different merchants and different inns, and the two wags told 
several choice anecdotes of pretty chambermaids and kind land- 
ladies. All this passed as they were quietly taking what they 
called their ‘‘night caps,” that is to say, strong glasses of brandy 
and water with sugar, or some other mixture of the kind; after 
which they one after another rang for ‘‘Boots” and the chamber- 
maid, and walked up to bed in old shoes, cut down into marvel- 
lously uncomfortable slippers. 

There was only one man left; a short legged, long bodied 
plethoric fellow, with a very large sandy head. He sat by him- 
self with a glass of port wine. negus, and a spoon ; sipping and stir 
ring until nothing was left but the spoon. He gradually fell a- 
sleep, bolt upright in his chair, with the empty glass standing 
before him, and the candl* seemed to fall asleep too, for the 
wick grew long, and black and cabbaged at the end, and dim- 
med the little light that remained in the chamber. 

The gloom that now prevailed was contagious. Around hong 
the shapelesrand almost spectral box coats of departed travel- 
lers, long since buried in deep sleep. I only heard the ticking 
of the clock, with the deep drawn breathing9of the sleeping to- 
per; and the drippings of the rain, drop— drop— drop from the 
eaves of the house. 

The church bells chimed midnight. — All at once the Stool 
Gentleman began to walk over head, pacing slowly backwards 
and forwards. There was something extremely awful ia aQ 
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this— especially to one in my state of nerves. These ghastly 
greatcoats; these guttural breathings, and the creaking footsteps 
of this mysterious being. His steps grew fainter and 
fainter, and at length died away. I could bear it no longer. I 
was wound up to the desperation of a hero of romance. “Be he 
who or what he may,” said 1 to myself, ‘Til have a sight of 
him!” 1 seized a chamber candle and hurried up to No. 13. 
The door stood a jar. I hesitated — I entered — the room was 
deserted. There stood a large broad bottomed elbow chair at 
a table, on which wa9 an empty tumbler, and a “Times” news* 
paper, and the room smelt powerfully of Stilton cheese. 

The mysteiious stranger had evidently just retired. I turned 
off to my room sorely disappointed. As I went along the corri- 
dor, I saw a large pair of boots with dirty waxed tops standing 
at the door of a bed chamber. They doubtless belonged to the 
unknown; but it would not do to disturb so redoubtable a per- 
sonage in his den; he might discharge a pistol or something 
worse at my head. I went to bed, therefore, and lay awake 
half the night in a terrible nervous state; and even when I fell 
asleep 1 was still haunted in my dreams by the Stout Gentleman 
and his wax- topped boots. 

1 slept rather late the next morning; and was awakened by 
some stir and bustle in the house, which I could not at 6rst com- 
prehend; until getting more awake, .1 found there was a mail- 
coach starting from the door. Suddenly there was a cry from 
below : 

“The gentleman has forgot his umbrella! look for the gentle- 
man’s umbrella in No. 13.” 

I heard an immediate scampering of a chambermaid along the 
passage* and a shrill reply, as she ran, “ here it is! here’s the 
gentleman’s umbrella!” 

The mysterious stranger then was on the point of setting off. 
This was the only chance 1 should ever have of knowing him. 
I sprang out of bed; scrambled to the window; snatched aside 
the curtains, and just caught a glimpse of the rear of a person 
getting in at thrf coaeh door. The skirts of a brown coat par- 
ted behind, and gave me a full view of the broad disk of a pair 
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•of drab breeches. The door closed; t{ Alb right’ 1 was the word; 
the coach whirled off— and that w;is all 1 ever saw of the Stout 
Gentleman. 


FROM THE LONDON NKW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

ON LIPS AND KISSING. 

^fow various, delicate and delightful are the functions of the 
lips! I purpose not to treat them anatomically, or I might ex- 
patiate on the exquisite flexibility of those muscles; which by the 
incalculable modulations they accomplish, supply different lan- 
guages to all the nations of the earth, and hardly ever fatigue the 
speaker, though they so often prove wearisome to the auditor. 
Nor shall 1 dwell upon the opposite impressions which their exer*: 
cise is calculated toexcite,from the ruby mouth of a Corinna “war- 
bling immortal verse and Tuscan air,” to the lean lipped Xantippe 
deafening her hen pecked mate, or the gruff voice of the turn- 
key who wakes you out of a sound sleep to tell you it is 7 o’* 
clock, and you must get up immediately to be hanged*. But I 
shall proceed at once to external beauty, although it must be ad- 
mitted, before I enter into the mouth of my subject, that there 
is no, fixed standard of perfection for this feature, either in form 
or color. Poor Mungo Park, after having turned many Africans- 
ei<^c, and frightened others into fits, by hi$ unnatural whiteness, 
was once assured by a kind hearted woolly • headed gentleman 
that though he could not look upon him without an involuntary 
disgust, he only felt the more compassion for his misfortune; 
and upon another occasion he overheard a jury of matrons de- 
bating whether a female could be found in any country* to kiss 
such emaciated and frightful lips. How Noah’s grand-children, 
the African descendants of Ham, came to be* black, has never 
yet been satisfactorily explained, and it were therefore vain to 
inquire into the origin of their enormous lips, which do not seem 
better adapted to a hotter climate than our own; but there is 
good reason to believe that the ancient Egyptians were as pour 
derously provided in this respect as their own hull-god, for the 
Sphinx has a very Nubian mouth, and the Memaon’s head, so* 
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far from giving U9 the idea of a musical king ’who could com- 
pete with Pan or Apollo, rather tempts us to exclaim in the lan- 
guage^ Dry den— 

“Thou sing with him, thou booby! never pipe 
Was so profan’d to touch that blubber’d lip.” 

Kissing is a very ancient and laudable practice, whether as a 
mark of respect or affection. The Roman Emperors saluted 
their principal officers by a kiss; and the same mode of congrat- 
ulation was customary upon every promotion or fortunate event. 
Among the same people, men were allowed to kiss their female 
relations on the mouth, that they might know whether they smelt 
of wine or not, as it seems those vaunted dames and damsels 
were apt to make too free with the juice of the grape, notwithstand- 
ing a prohibition to the contrary. The refinement of manners 
among these classic females was probably pretty much upon a 
par with that depicted in the Beggar’s Opera, where Macheath 
exclaims, after saluting Jenny Diver — “One may know by your 
kiss that your gin is excellent.” The ancients used not only to 
kiss their dying relations, from a strange notion that they should 
inhale their departing soul,* 'but repeated the salutation when 
dead, by way of valediction; and, finally, when they were laid 
upon the funeral pile. There is no accounting for tastes; but 
for my own part, I would rather salute the living; and I even 
carry my singularity so far as to prefer the soft lips of a female 
to that mutual presentation of bristled cheeks to which one is 
subject by the customs of France. A series of essays has been 
written on the rational recreation of kissing, by John Everard* 
better known as Johannes Secundus, the author of the Basia, which 
has the disgrace of being even more licentious than his proto- 
types Propertius and Catullus. This gentleman held the same 
situation under the Archbishop of Toledo, that Gil Bias filled 
under the Archbishop of Granada; but instead of devoting his 
time to the improvement of homilies, he employed himself in 

♦Plato seems to have thought that this interchange might occur among 
the living, for he says when he kisses his mistress, 

“My soul then flutters to my lip , 

Ready to fly and mix with thine” 
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describing kisses of every calibre, from the counter part of that 

bestowed by Petruchio upon bis bride, who 
■ — “Kist’d her lips 

With such s clamorous smack, that at the parting 
All the church echo'd”— 

to the fond and gentle embrace described by Milton, when Adam, 

razing upon our first parent in the delicious bowers of Eden— - 
* 5 r _I_«*in delight 

Both of her beauty and submissive charms, 

Smiled with superior love, as Jupiter 
On Juno rtniles, when he impregna the clouds 
That shed May dowers,* and press’d her matron lip 
With kisses pure.” 

Old Ben Johnson, unlike Captain Wattle, preferred the taste 
of his mistress’s lip to Sillery or Chateau -Marguad, fol- which 
we have the authority of his well known song — 

•‘Or leave a kiss withi n the cup. 

And PU not ask for wine.” 

And Anacreon himself, tippler as he was, did not relish his 
Chian, “had not the lips of love first touched the flowing bowl.” 

Even that phlegmatic compound, a pie, has its* kissing crust. 
There is no kissing, indeed, animate or inanimate, that has not 
its recommendations; but there is a non-descript species, some- 
what between both, against which I beg to enter my protest— 1 
mean the degrading ceremony of a man made in God’s imago, 
kneeling to kiss the hand of a fellow mortal at Couit, merely be- 
cause that mortal is the owner ef a crown, and the dispenser of 
places and titles. Nay, there are inconsistent beings, who have 
kissed the foot of the Servant of servants at Rome, and yet bog- 
gled at performing the ko tou at Pekin, to the Son of the Moon, 
the Brother of the Sun, and the Lord of the celestial empire. 
Instead of complaining at knocking their nobs upon the floor be- 
fore each an august personage, it seemed' reasonable to &uppese 
that they would conjure up in their imaginations much more re- 
volting indignities . Rabelais, when he was in the suite of Car- 
dinal Lorraine, accompanied him to Rome, and no sooner saw 
him prostrate before the Pope, and kissing bis toe, as customary, 
than he suddenly turned round, shut the door, and scampered 
home. Upon his return, the cardinal asked him the meaning of 
this insult. “When 1 saw you” said Rabelais, “who are my mas- 
ter, and, moreover, a cardinal and a prince, kissing the Pope\i 
foot. 1 could not bear to anticipate the sort of ceremony that was 
probably reserved for your servant.” 
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NATIONAL GRAND LODGE. 

We have heretofore, more than once, alluded to the plan of 
establishing a Grand Lodge co extensive with the United States, 
and have expressed the satisfaction we felt in the probability 
that such a measure would, ere long, be generally approved 
and carried into effect. We were particularly pleased at the 
proposition emanating from so respectable a source as the con- 
vocation of Masons at Washington City, whose proceedings we 
noticed a few months since; and we indulged the sanguine hope, 
that a fair prospect was at length afforded for the speedy organ- 
ization and general support of such an institution, We find 
however that a formidable opposition has commenced, and that 
Wune of the most respectable Grand Lodges in the Union have 
entered their protests decidedly against it. While therefore, 
our respect for the sentiments of such intelligent Masons is 
calculated somewhat to weaken our confidence in the opinion 
we had deliberately formed and still firmly entertain, we feel 
ourselves called upon to discuss the subject at large, and have 
therefore concluded to publish, asa text for our future remarks, 
the proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Kentucky, at its last 
annual convocation; on thesutyect. We -give therefore, entire, 
dhe following documental 

GRAND LODGE OF KENTUCKY, » 
AuouBf 30, 1829. ) 

The committee appointed to examine Communication 
from other Grand Lodges, fee. beg leayg to report; 
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Thftt they have examined Communications from the 
Grand Lodges of Maine, New-Hampshire, Vermont, Masse* 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New- York, New- Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, Indiana, dryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Nova Scotia, and Lower Canada, together with Communica- 
tions from the Door to- Virtue Lodge No* 16, Maryland, and. 
Vincennes Lodge, No. 15, Indiana, and recommend that the 
expulsions, suspensions, rqections,and re-instatements there- 
in contained, be annexed to the Proceedings of this Grand 
Communication. 

They have also had under consideration a Communica- 
tion from sundiT highly respectable Brethren, composing a ' 
Convocation oi Masons, held at Washington City on the 
9th of March last, to which communication (marked A) they 
beg leave to refer, and which they request may be consider- 
ed a part of this Report.* 

Your Committee find, upon examination, that the propo- 
sition for establishing a National Grand Lodge has been ta- 
ken into consideration by the Grand Lodges of New-York 
and Pennsylvania, and has been rejected by them as inexpe- 
dient and impracticable. It appears, however, to your com- 
mittee, that the nature and extent of the proposition have 
been misunderstood by those respectable bodies. The re- 
port of the committee of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
upon the reasoning of which the decisions in both states 
seem to have been founded, contains* sentiments deemed bv 

i pour committee perfectly correct, but in their opinion, total- 
y inapplicable, as objections against the institution propos- 
ed to be established. In order to furnish a full view of the 
subjeet,which the committee cannot but regard as important 
and interesting, they beg leave to present that Report to the 
Grand Lodge entire $ 

“GRAND LODGE OF PENNSPLVANIA, 

nr GRAND QUARTERLY COMMUNICATION, . . 

PWadelfikior Monday, June 3, A. D. 1832, A . L. 5822. 

The committee, to whom was referred tbe proceedings of a 
meeting of Masons held in the oily of Washington, on the 9th 
March, 1822, recommending the establishment of a Grnxrac 
Grand Lodge or the United States, made report, which s#( 
read and is as follows: 

. *Por this co mn m mc ttioniee Mat. Miscellany Vehl. psgcQOfo 
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REPORT, 

Tojhe Right Worshipful Grand Lodge of Ptnnsylvania. 

The committee, to whom was referred the commiinkQtmn ot 
''the proceedings of -‘A number of the members of the Society of 
Freemasons from various parts of the United-States, composed of 
members of Congress and strangers, assembled at the Capitol in 
the city of Washington, March 9, 1822, recommending the es- 
tablishment of a General Grand Lodge or jthe Unite* 
States , 11 make report. 

That, they have considered tbe communication referred te 
them, with all the care and attention, that’the importance of its 
objeet-and the respectability of the source, from which it eman- 
ated. would require. By a reference to/the proceedings of this 
Grand Lodge, it will appear, that as early as the year 1790. the 
Grand Lodge of Georgia proposed the establishment of a Gen- 
eral Grand Lodge throughout the United ‘States. On the 7th 
June, 1790. the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania unanimously ex- 
pressed its disapprobation of the proposed measure, which, at 
that time, appears to 'have been abandoned. 

On the 24th June, 1799. the Gi and Lodge ef South Carolina, 
prompted, it is imagine *, by its then peculiar situation, renewed 
the proposition of a General Grand Lodge, for the purpose of 
reviving *<tbe drooping spirit of the Ancient Craft, 11 ana adop- 
ted a number <f resolutions similar . to those contained in the 
communication now referredlo, and declared that they would ap- 
point deputies to meet tbe convention at Washington, as soon as 
two-thirds of the different Grand Lodges in the United Statea 
■should approve of the measure. The Grand Lodge of South 
Carolina transmitted its proceedings to the different Grand Lodg- 
es, and among others* to that of Pennsylvania. On the 7th March, 
1803, the Grand 'Lodge of -Pennsylvania, while the proceeding* 
from South Carolina were under consideration, declared, “That 
a Supreme Superintending Grand Lodge in the United States is 
inexpedient and impracticable, but that a Convention of Depu- 
ties from the several Grand Lodges for the purpose of forming a 
more intimate union, and establishing a regular and permanent 
intercourse between the said Grand Lodges, and considering 
ether interesting matters, would be conducive to the advance- 
ment and respectability of the ^cient Craft. 11 These senti- 
ments were subsequently approved and adopted by the Grand 
Lodges of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Mary- 
land and Virginia, and by the Grand Lodge of Geoigia, in which 
the measure, in 1T90, was originally broogbt forward. 

On the 6th March 1809, this Grand Lodge, having the origin- 
al communication from South Carolina still under consideration, 
once more unanimously reiterated their former sentiments upon 
this subject, and by the report of the Committee of Correspoif- 
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dence, made at tb&t time, it appears, these sentiments were a- 
jritn* in the ye*vu 1807-8, concurred in, by the Grand Lodges of 
fft'w Hampshire, Massachusetts) Connecticut and New- Jersey. 

After a careful review of the whole ground, yonr committee 
n>"*t fully anil cordially concur in the sentiments heretofore ew* 
pre^d nv your body on this subject. Previous to the Ameri- 
can lie volution. Provincial Grand Lodges were established i* 
the Colonies under the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Eng* 
land After the declaration of Independence by these United 1 
8tates, the different Grand Lodges declared themselves sever* 
eign and independent Well known and established boundaries, 
whether natural or artificial, are always fixed upon as the limits 
of tne jurisdiction of separate Grand Lodges, b this country, 
therefore, we have always been divided by states, and such a 
division appears to your committee to be useful and judicious. 
Under this system Masonry has continued to advance in the U- 
nited States to a degree of splendor and brilliancy hitherto un- 
paralleled, and no longer requires any new plan ^to revive its 
drooping spirit;” little or no collision has ever existed between 
the different Grand Lodges; and so far as the knowledge of your 
committee extends, the utmost harmony and cordiality now sub- 
sist, without an exception, between the different Grand Lodges 
throughout the United States. 

lb the opinion of your committee, the reasons that produced 
the present political Confederation orTnion of the United States, 
altogether fail when applied to the interests of Freemasonry.' 
The Grand Lodges of England, Scotland, and Ireland are severe 
ereign and independent of each other, they are more contigu- 
ous. their jurisdictions embrace a less space of territory than the 
United States and they are under one consolidated government, 
without even the subdivision of power, peculiar to our State 
and Federal governments- We believe in the Mother Countiy 
they have experienced as few evils from this system as we have, 
and although the late union of the two Grand 'Lodge* in Eng- 
land presented a favorable opportunity of proposing to establish 
one Consolidated General Grand Lodge, if it had been desired, 
yet we do not find that it wa? even proposed. 

In the opinion of your committee the exercise of a jurisdiction, 
so exteasive and so particular as that proposed, comprehending 
not only the most important concerns, but the most minute affairs 
of the subordinate Lodges, would be attended with innumerable 
delays* lifficulties. an I embarrassments, and would produce the 
greatest confusion and disorder throughout the whole Fraterni- 
ty. ^ The ge ieral advantage of the Craft requires that the Sub- 
ordinate Lodges should be placed under the immediate superin- 
tending care of a Grand Lodge, which by its proximity of sit- 
uation and the exercise of its legitimate authority, may correct 
their errors, attend to their wants, and, inspire . them wilt the* 
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sublime spirit of our order. The establishment of a General 
Grand Lodge would deprive the different Grand Lodges of these 
powers: they would become subordinate bodies; and not only etc 
ry Lodge, but each individual member of every Lodge, would have 
the Ngbt of appeal to the General Grand Lodge The proceed- 
ings of the Subordinate Grand Lodges would in many cases, be 
reversed at a great distance from tlje scene of action, where the 
parties were but little known, the circumstances of the case less 
understood, the Grand Lodge appealed from, perhaps, not re* 
presented, and the ultimate tribunal operated Upon, by the per- 
severance and importunities of suo(i of the parties as might at- 
tend upon its deliberations. 

It is also feared that in the course of time many of the Grand 
Lodges would be nominally represented, and thus the attributes 
eft this Colossal Power embracing complete and universal con- 
troul over the fiscal and more purely Masonic concerns of every 
Grand Lodge, and individual member in the United States, would 
be concentrated in the hands of a few who would constitute the 
meeting. To prevent this evil it may be said, the meetings of 
the General Grand Lodge might be less frequently holden; but 
in the opinjonof your committee this would be an lnsurronunta* 
ble objection. A prompt decision, upon all questions connected 
with Masonry, is absolutely necessary, and the delay and pro- 
crastination consequent upou an appeal to the General Grand 
Lodge, as well in trivial as important concerns, would be a great- 
er evil than all the advantages to be derived from the establish- 
ment of the body. The distance of many of the Grand Lodges 
from the seat of government, and the inclemency of the season 
proposed as the time of meeting, would be serious difficulties. 
It is to be apprehended that, persons would be selected as Dele- 
gates rather from the circumstance of their attendance upon the 
seat of government, upon public duty or private business, than 
from the .knowledge of the principles of the order and its forms; 
and. ceremonies. The members of such a body, as the one pro- 
posed, ought to be intimately acquainted with the local concern* 
and separate interests of the bodiqs they represent, not only 
ought they to have been bright and expert workmen, in their 
progression to distinction in the order, but they should coutinue 
to be so, by constant and uninterrupted intercourse with the* 
Lodges, and daily participations in their labours. In short, the 
members of such a body ought to constitute the Masonic energy 
and. intelligence of the Grand Lodges whom they would repre- 
sent. On the other hand, your committee apprehend, many of 
the members would be selected, rather from their rank and dig- 
nity in political life and the casual circumstances before referred 
to, than the possession of those attainments in the order, which 
ought to be necessary qualifications of its members. These re*, 
marks are intended to convey our ideas of what would* inj >wn 
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gre*s of time, be the resalt of the establish meat of a General 
Grand Lodgo, and not as reflections upon the highly respectable 
meeting who were convened at Washington. 

Your committee however believe, that an occasional ConvoMca* 
tion of Delegates from the different Grand Lodges would have 
a salutary tendency* and would furnish a remedy for many of 
the evils delineated in the communication referred to them. 
The deliberations of such an august and venerable body , consul- 
ting hpon the great interests of the order, and dependent upoa 
the good sense and judgment of the Craft, for the fulfilment of 
its wishes, would he received with enthusiam, and its recommen- 
dations performed with alacrity. Although jour committee are 
cot aware that at present, “in one or two instances there are al- 
ready two or more Grand Lodges in the same State* each claim- 
ing superior jurisdiction. 91 as is stated in the communication-; 
yet as the evil has heretofore existed and may occur again , the 
.contemplated Convention might propose as a fundamental princi- 
ple, thatnot more than oneGrand Lodge should existin a State, and 
there is little doubt bat that the recommendation would be adop- 
ted by the different Grand Lodges. They could adopt mea- 
sures calculated to promote an uniformity of work; though most 
assuredly they would find it difficult, if not impracticable, to en- 
force universal obedience to any Masonic ritual, whether it be 
the good old system, as handed down to us by our Masonic fore- 
fathers, or any of the new plans that have been recently adop- 
ted in various parts of oar country. They might also propose 
measures calculaed to suppress the publication of improper 
books on Masonry, an evil already of considerable magnitude, 
end rapidly increasing with the times. 

Your committee are therefore of opinion that a Grand Con- 
vocation of Delegates from the different Grand l.«odges through- 
out the United States, to meet on St. John the Baptist's day in 
June, 1823, in either the cities of New-York, Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore, would be proper and expedient* They would ob- 
serve some delicacy In fixing upon cur own city as the place of 
meeting and if either of the other cities, or any other place 
not yet designated, should be preferred, they would abandon 
their preference, and cheerfully abide by the views of their nth* 
er brethren. At the same time they would observe, that the 
central position of the city of Philadelphia, and the convenient 
ces afforded by the use of the Masonic Ball, render it, in tbeir 
bumble opinion, the mod suitable place at which the Convoca- 
tion should he holden. Your committee believe that any gener- 
. a! meeting should not be held at the city of Washington, but in 
one of our large cities, where the numbers, wealth, and respec- 
ability of the Craft would afford the Delegates suitable accom- 
modations, and such other conveniences as might render their 
attendance pleasant and agreeable* 
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Your committee therefor* offer the following resolutions 
for adoption. 

Resohtd, That the establishment of a General Grand Lodge 
of the United States, and the calling of a Masonic Contention foe 
the purpose of instituting an<1 organizing the same as proposed} 
is inexpedient, and, in the opinion of thi9 Grand Lodge, imprac- 
ticable. 

Resolved, That a General Grand Convention of Delegates 
from the different Grand Lodges throughout the United States, 
for the purpose of consulting upon the interests of the order, be 
recommended to be holden on St. John the Baptist’* day in June 
(the 24th) 182$, at the city of Philadelphia, or such other 
place as may be designated by the other Grand Lodges through- 
out the United States 

Resojved. That this Grand Lodge will appoint Delegates tp 
meet such Convocation as soon as it shall appear to be the wish 
of the different Grand Lodges througboutt he United States that 
the same shall be holden. 

Resolved, That the Grand Secretary be requested to transmit 
copies of the foregoing Report and Resolutions to the different 
Grand Lodges throughout the Uni # ed States, and one copy of 
the same to Wm. W Seaton agreeably to the request contain- 
ed in the communication referred to your committee. 

JOSMH R\ND*L, G. M. 

SAMUEL F. BRADFORD, 

BlYSE NEWCOMB, 

JXMES HARPER, Junr. 

THOMAS KITTERA, 

JOSEPH S LE IS. 

GEORGE A BAKER, 

EDWARD KING J 

Which Report and Resolutions were adopted. 

Extract from the Minutes. GEO. A. BAKE^, G. Sec’ry.’? 

The objections contained in this report against an institu- 
tion such as is therein described, your committee consider 
substantial and conclusive. An attempt, on the part of any 
National Institution, exercising jurisdiction co-extensive with 
the Union, to embrace “complete and universal control over 
the fiscal and purely masonic concerns of every Grand Lodge, 
subordinate lodge and individual member in the United 
States,” would, in the opinion of your committee, be absurd 
and impracticable. But such does not ap{>ear to be thede» 
sign of the Convocation at Washington: such is not the pro- 

E )sition submitted to the consideration of the several State 
rand Lodges. T!ie details of the plan, if adopted, are 
hereafter to be agreed upon; and it is net for a moment to 
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*be presumed Chat such a minute afid embarrassing interfer- 
ence with the concerns of Grand and Subordinate lodges 
x and of individual masons, a$ Is objected to in the atbove re- 
port, would be seriously attempted. 

The objects suggested by the Convocation at Washington 
City, as likely t6 be attained by the establisment of a Na- 
tional Grand Lodge are these two: 

First, “to acquire, in a correspondence with foreign na- 
tions, an elevated stand for ttyk masonry of this country, to 
unite with them In maintaining its general principles in their 
purity.” 

“Secondly* to preserve, between our own states, that urn- 
form ity in Work, and that active interchange of good offi- 
ces, which would be difficult, if not impossible, by other 
means.” 

These are objects which all must regard ns of vital im- 
portance, and if attainable by the adoption of the measure 
suggested, as furnishing ample and powerful arguments in 
its behalf. A National Grand Lodge, composed, as it undoublv 
edly would be, of the most distinguished masons in the Un- 
ion, would constitutue a central point of Masonic Intelli- 
gence, from which the most luminous rays of useful light 
and knowledge would be, from time to time, emitted. The 
character of the order in our country, would be elevated in 
the estimation of the enlightened in other countries, and 
many facilities would be afforded for mutual illumination 
and improvement. Harmony, uniformity and increased mu- 
tual affection between the brethren in different parts of this 
widely extended republic, might be calculated on as natural 
and almost necessary results of the measure, if judiciously 
arranged and properly conducted. Much, it is true, must 
depend on the details of the plan ; and the utmost caution 
should undoubtedly be exercised to guard against the abuse 
of an institution capable of such an extensive influence as 
that now proposed. 

Uniformity in the exercise of our mystic rites, and a set- 
tled adherence to the same general principles and rules of 
eonduct are obviously of the greatest importance to the iifchfc 
terests of the Craft. An occasional convocation of the momfi 
enlightened masons from every quarter of the Union, and a 
free mutual interchange of views, sentiments, and feelings, 
would tend much to the removal of littleflocal jealousies, to 
the- amalgamation of various and apparently discordant ma- 
terials, to the settlement <Jf certain great leading princi- 
ples, upon the basis of mutual conciliation and agreement. 
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and to the establishment of an acknowledged standard as to 
tile mode of conducting the mystic rites and ceremonies of 
the order. Indeed, the happy tendency of a free interchange 
of sentiment between brethren from everypart of the Union, 
meeting upon the level, and under all the pleasing associa- 
tions of the Masonic tie, appears to your committee too ob* 
vfous to require further illumination. 

Objections are made to the seat of the National Govern- 
ment as the site of a General Grand Lodge and perhaps those 
objections are sufficiently weighty to render it an essential 
condition to th^ co-operation of this Grand Lodge, that some 
other more appropriate and less objectionable place should be 
determinedon. Nothing surely more imperiously demands the 
cautious vigilance of the fraternity, than the preservation of 
Masonry from all connection with the political institutions 
and political intrigues of the country; and although it is ut- 
terly impossible to avoid the danger of abuse in any human 
concerns, no exertions should be spared to protect our ma- 
sonic establishments from being made the theatres of politi- 
cal manoeuvring, and being converted into the engines of 
personal or party aggrandizement. The establishment of a 
National Grand Lojige at Washington might have the dan- 
gerous tendency to connect our order with the political in- 
stitutions of our country, and as is justly remarked by the 
Pennsylvania report, “it is to be apprehended that persons 
would be selected as delegates, rather from the circumstance 
of their attendance upon the seat of government, upon pub- 
lic duty or private business, than from the knowledge of the 
principles of the order and its forms and ceremonies.” This 
objection will however be sufficiently obviated by the estab- 
lishment of the General Grand Lodge in some other '“city. 
Either Philadelphia, New York, or Baltimore would 
be a convenient place for the meeting of such an insti- 
tution, and would be free from the dangerous tendency just- 
ly attributable to the city of Washington. 

The expenses necessarily attending the establishing of a 
National Grand Lodge may perhaps be urged as an objec- 
tion against it. If however the meetings be held, as in the 
opinion of your committee they ought to be, not oftener than 
once in every five, or seven years, the expense, it is presum- 
ed, would be hardly felt by the fraternity. The attendance 
of one or two delegates from each Grand Lodge would be 
amply sufficient, and such attendance afforded only once in 
in the periods just suggested, could not produce an expense 
worthy of serious consideration or apprehension, by the 
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craft. It ought however to be an indispensible condition . 
that the meetings of the proposed institution should not b« 
held more frequently than the interests of the fraternity,and 
the attainment of tiie great ends of the establishment might 
eeem to require. Annual or biennial meetings would be sfr- 
riously objectionable, as they would not only create an un- 
necessary expense, but by being more frequent than the bu- 
siness of the order would demand, they would be the more 
likelv to be employed for purposes foreign from the objects 
of their institution. 

The Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, it will be seen, has ex- 
pressed its approbation o r an occasional “convention of Del- 
egates from the different Grand Lodges throughout the Uni- 
ted States,” and such appears to your committee to be sub- 
a tantiall yme character of the institution proposed to tbeseve- 
ral Grand Lodges. The regular organization of such a body, 
the appointment of officers, and the adoption of a General 
Grand Constitution for the establishment of certain leading 
principles and the promotion of uniformity in certain im- 
portant particulars, could not, it is presumed, be productive 
of injury. And your committee cannot avoid remarking, 
that experience has already demonstrated the practicability 
and utility of such an institution, in the' success and prosper- 
ity which have attended the operations of the General 
Grand Royal Arch Chapter of the United States. The 
happy results which have flowed from that institution, in 
the promotion of order,harmony, and uniformity in the high- 
er degrees of Masonry, warrant the conclusion, that effects 
equally desirable would result to the Craft from the establish- 
ment now proposed ; nor are your committee aware that any 
objections can with propriety be urged against a National 
Grand Lodge which would not equally apply to the General 
'Grand Chapter. 

At any rate, it appears to your committee, that whatever 
opposition might be deemed proper to the institutjon propos- 
ed when all its details were determined on, noevil can result 
from a compliance with the suggestion of the very repecta- 
bie convocation whose communication is under considera- 
tion, so far atl-ast as “to appoint one or more delegates,” am,. 
the part of this Grand Lodge, to meet other delegates in the 
city of Washington, on the second Monday of February next, 
to consult with them on the subject, and to endeavour, if 
possible, so to organize a National Grand Lodge as to obvi- 
ate the objections which are now anticipated against it. 

' The plan, when devised, will he submitted to the. inspection 
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and consideration of this Grand Lodge, and it viil be time 
enough then, if the details shall be found to be objection* 
able, to refuse our co-operation in the proposed establish* 
ment. With these views the committee recommend the 
adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolved , That this Grand Lodge would be much gratified 
by the establishment of a National Grand Lodge under pro- 
per restrictions, limitations, and regulations. 

Resolved , Tha t — , — .... . , be ap* 

pointed Delegates on the part of this Grand Lodge to at- 
tend the proposed meeting of delegates in the city of Wash- 
ington, on the second Monday of February next, to deliber- 
ate on the organization of such General Grand Lodge. 

Resolved, That it be an indispensable condition of the co- 
operation of this Grand Lodge, that the superintending pow- 
er of the proposed National Institution be limited and gene- 
ral, not extending to the minute, local, or fiscal concerns of 
the State Grand Lodges nor claiming jurisdiction over the 
cases of individual brethren, who may appeal from the de- 
cisions of subordinate lodges. , 

Resolved , That in the opinion of this Grand Lodge, the 
city of Washington ought not to be the site of a National 
Grand Lodge, and that the regular meetings ought not to 
be held, oftener than once in every years. 

AH which is respectfully submitted. 

W. G. HUNT, ) 

THO. H. BRADFORD. ( 


Com. 


Which report being read was agreed to except that part 
which goes to sanction the establishment of a General Grand 
Lodge at Washington City. A motion was made by Brother 
Barry, and concurred in that that part of the report be re com- 
mitted to a select committee, with instructions to report against 
the proposition to establish such General Grand Lodge. 

Saturday, Au*t31,5822. 

The select committee to whom was referred the report of the 
committee on Foreign Communications, offered the following re- 
port, which was read and adopted by the Grand Lodge: — 

The Select committee, to whom was recommitted the re- 
port of the committee upon foreign communications, have a- 
greeably tox>rder had the same under consideration, and 
beg: leave^to report 

That they have taken into their deliberation, the proceed- 
ing of a number of members of the society of Free Masons, 
from various parts of the United States; composed of mem* 
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bcre of Congress and strangers assembled at the Capitol, in 
the City of Washington, March 9th, 1822; recommending 
the adoption of a General Grand Lodge of the United States: 
They have viewed this communication, with all the deference 
so eminently due to its distinguished sources, yet at the 
same time, with the freedom, and frankness characteristic 
of our order, and solicited by the respectable assemblage at 
Washington* 

In coutemplating this project, for superadding another 
story to the civil fabric of Masonry, it may not be improper 
to view the causes and necessity which led to the creation 
of Grand Lodges. 

It is a tact familiar to every mfeson that the essence of the 
order, its noble precepts of bene volenee and charity, at once 
the protection and glory of the brothers of the mystic tie, 
are to be found in the Lodge, emphatically so called, un- 
tramelled by any governmental connection or municipal 
machinery whatever, independent of the existence of Grand 
Lodges, and before they were ever thought of by the frater- 
nity. 

It is here, that, Masonry first displays itself, in a palpable 
external shape. It is in this social form, that the excellencies 
of Masonry are practically inculcated upon its votaries, and 
all the virtues of the heart are cherished and nourished into 
the full bloom and perfect fruit. 

What then is the necessity of a Grand Lodge? Principally, 
we answer, as a convenient appelate body from the the de- 
cisions of the subordinate Lodges, affecting personal feel- 
ing and character. * 

It has, no doubt, other valuable effects in congregating 
masonic characters to a considerable extent, as all social as* 
semblies have; but this is the essential feature which en- 
dears it to the craft. It is our city of refuge in distress,it is 
our asylum from oppression or mistake. 

But does any necessity of this kind extend to a General 
Grand Lodge? The operation of masonry is essentially do- 
mestic and private, it delights in the offices of private friend- 
ship and charity; to reconcile its members suffering under 
erroneous impressions of each other; or the victims of mo- 
mentary passion. 

The widow and the orphan, in fine, the removal of dis- 
tress in every possible shape, are the darling objects and es- 
sential element of Masonic activity; all else is subordinate, 
or matter of pure unmixed expediency. Does thfe expedi- 
ency exist in favour of the present proposition? We think, 
most decidedly not. 
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Innovation in practical institutions, is at all times prima 
facie improper. 

The lamentable lessons, which are read to us, in the com- 
motions and calamitous revolutions of empires, conclusive* 
ly establish this truth. On every occasion of essential alter* 
ations, in matters effecting the actual concerns, and feel- 
ings of men, the necessity should be imperative, the reme- 
dy clear and unequivocal. But if these maxims are conse- 
crated by experience, in the affairs of political government, 
how infinitely more obligatory are they in amoral institution, 
vitally depending upon unanimity and harmony among 
its members, and beheld through the long vista of 
u an hundred ages.” Innovation in masonry, properly 
and essentially so called, is, we all know, a solecism; the 
thing has not, cannot be. But yet we think the most scru- 
pulous caution should extend to the changes of its great 
leading, municipal regulations. 

We should not proceed one step beyond the evident dic- 
tates of imperious necessity. Let us, now fora moment con- 
trast the imperfect sketch which has been given of the Lodge 
and the Grand Lodge, with the operation of a General 
Grand Lodge. The latter is a distant and national institu- 
tion; it could scarcely touch us in a solitary point of affec- 
tion ; it could afford no remedy in distress; it could hardly 
cultivate any social sympathies beyond the present system 
of masonic intercourse ; and so far from coming home to the 
domestic circle, with its charities and good offices, it soars 
almost at a sightless and heartless distance from us all. 

Its moral superintendance, is therefore, an impossibility. 
What then is it to do? Is it to superintend the Grand Lodges 
of the United States? What are its peculiar capacities and 
aptitudes for this extensive office? But, while we distinctly 
state, that no domestic necessity is known under the juris- 
diction of this Grand Lodge, or from its foreign correspon- 
dence, requiring the creation of a General Grand Lodge, 
yet,in courtesy to the eminent brethren who have addressed 
this communication to us,we will attend to the reasons which 
they have assigned for this measure. 

They observe, that, “there are two points which at once 
present themselves in connection with the idea of establishing 
a General Grand Lodge of the United States.” 

“The first is, to acquire in a correspondence with foreign 
nations, an elevated stand for the masonry of this country; 
to unite with them in maintaining its general principles in 
their purity, and secondly, to preserve, between our own 
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states, that uniformity in work, and that active interchange 
of good offices, which would be difficult, if not impossi* 
We by other means.” The committee cannot resist the ex- 
pression of their most painful regret, that an object so pure- 
ly political, so foreign and extraneous to the lowly and be- 
nevolent principles of the masonic institution, should hare 
alluredtheir worthy brethren, at the metropolis of the union, 
into its splendid snares. 

How is the masonry of the United States to acquire an el- 
evated stand with foreign nations; but by living up to its 
sublime precepts; by meeting upon the level, and parting 
upon the square; by continuing the same good old course, 
which has raised the institution to its present high and dig- 
nified standing. 

If there is any other mode of accomplishing this object,we 
know it not. ^ 

But how is a General Grand Lodge to increase the active 
virtue* of masons, or restrain their ill propensities! Certain- 
ly not hy edicts from Washington, nor by any ibagic of mar 
sonic decrees. How then is it to aid the subordinate, or as 
we would rather say, the original Lodges, in the cultivation 
ef masonic virtues: But our distinguished correspondents at 
Washington say, we might unite with foreign nations in 
maintaining the general principles of masonry in their puri- 
ty- 

If we do not now so unite, it is a novelty to us-— it is more) 
it is a novelty in masoniy. What diversity oy difficulty, now 
exists, in this maintenance of the pure principles of the or- 
der, we are utterly at a loss to know. 

Again we are told that a General Grand Lodge would 
“preserve, between our own states, that uniformity in work 
and that active interchange of good offices, which would be 
difficult, if not impossible by other means.” We have always 
been taught, and are still most firmly of the belief, that ma- 
sonic work was substantially uniform all over the earth. It 
has ever been the pride, and is still the great excellence of 
the society, that its language is universal and uniform. 

How, otherwise, do the brethren of different climes and 
various languages, whether, in the turmoil of battle,* or the 
dark silence of night mutually recognize each other. 

The deformity, or discrepances then impliedly complain- 
ed of, must be of the more trivial description, more worthy 
the attention of a Martinet than a solid soldier. 

May we not urge the principle of uniformity in masonie 
muiuti®,(and no other diveftities can exist,) to as injudicious 
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a degree, as it bas vainly been attempted in religion. 
If a celebrated emperor was astonished, when no two 
watches would exactly agree in denoting time, that he should 
have so pertinaciously attempted to make the human mind 
agree in religion; ought we not to avail ourselves ol this 
lesson and carefully to guard against losing the good we so 
pre-eminently possess, in pursuit of an imaginary, perhaps 
an impracticable addition? The present uniformity of ma- 
soniy, its tongue the only universal one upon the surface of 
the globe, so long the desideratum of scholars, protects and 
cherishes, endears and identifies its members with one ai* 
*ther, all over the world* 

And what more ought we to want? Is it unfortunately 
true, as we might infer from the Washington correspondence, 
that the active interchange of good offices between the Free 
masons of our own states, is difficult, if not impossible, from 
the present means of communication? On the contrary, does 
it not flourish with unparalleled harmony, and to an une* 

3 nailed extent? What speck of discontent is there visible on 
tie Masonic horizon; and if there were, how portentous must 
it be to justify this momentous change, in the external gov- 
ernment of Free masons? Let us not, in quest of precise uni- 
formity in non-essentials, degrade our sublime and moral in- 
stitution into a ritual of forms and ceremonies; a manual of 
mechanical movements, to the neglect of its high souled vir- 
tues, which recommend it to every generous and noble heart* 
Let us not, in the fulness of masonic prosperity, ungrate- 
fully requite the beneficence of heaven, by aiming at a per- 
fection denied to mortals* 

But independent of these objections, we are opposed to this 
project, from our dread of its perversion to political purposes* 
Not that, for one moment, or in any way, we would ascribe 
such views to our excellent and distinguished correspon- 
dents, they are utterly incapable of supporting such schemes; 
But this circumstance does not exempt theproposed institu- 
tion, from its capacity of political alliance* 

We dread the slightest approximation, the remotest pros- 
pect of so unhallowed a perversion of the order* 

We should ever deplore the destruction of a society, fam- 
ed through such. a lapse of centuries, for its undeviating cul- 
tivation of the human heart. Its subservience to the malig- 
nant passions, and the cruel animosities of political strife* 
would be a sad blight in the moral world* 

Hie very thought is distressing to every friend of man* 
The social charities of masonic life, are too dear to risk 
upon this trackless ocean of experiment* 
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We want ne mere government than that we have to long 
enjojed, with increasing felicity and prosperity. What 
could compensate this Grand Lodge, or the society at large, 
ff this new project should excite so large a schism, as a third 
of the Grand Lodges of the United States; yet, the proposed 
General Grand Lodge may go into existence, upon the very 
face of its proposal with a minority sq fearfiri to every good 
mason. 

What then, would become of our boasted harmony and u- 
niformity, thus easily sought? All lost in this wanton change 
and innovation; new barriers of division raised up; sects of 
modern and aricient masons created, as of late unhappily ex- 
isted in England. These reasons apply in a remoter degree, 
Jothe project of a convention, with advisory power, as pro- 
posed by the most worshipful Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. 
This Grand Lodge ought to see the necessity of this step, 
before it sanctions a meeting with such undefined objects. 
Your committee therefore recommend the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolutions. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Grand Lodge of Ken- 
tucky, it is inexpedient to form a General Grand Lodge of 
the united States; and further, that it is unnecessary to adopt 
any measures for an occasional convocation of delegates 
from the different Grand Lodges of the respective states, as 
proposed by the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That the Grand Secretary, be requested to 
transmit copies of the foregoing report and resolutions to the 
different Grand Lodges, throughout the United States, and 
one copy of the same to William W. Seaton, Esq. at the City 
•of Washington, agreeably to the request contained in the 
communication referred to your committee. 

WM. T. BARRY, Ch.) 

J. SPEED SMITH, > Committees 
MANN BUTLER. ) 

— 

OBITUARY. 

Haying enjoyed the pleasure of an intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with the valuable man, whose death is announced 
in the following article, we know how to appreciate the loss 
Which has been sustained not only by the community in which he 
lived, but particularly by the Masonic circle of which he was 
a bright and distinguished ornament. Such men as Mr. Cjutrs- 
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ton shed a lustre ou our institution, and their early loss cannot 
but be sincerely deplored by every upright and honorable Ma- 
son. The following obituary notice, which we copy from the ' 
Georgian, a newspaper printed in Savannah, and the annexed 
account of the proceedings of the Georgia Royal Arch Chap* 
ter, do no more than justice to the amiable, intelligent, and up- 
right character of the deceased. By all who knew him he was 
beloved, and we feel it to be our duty to add the tribute of ou p 
personal respect and esteem, and the expression of our hearty 
condolence with his bereaved neighbors and fellow<citizens, and 
with the members of Ins own immediate masonic household. 

FROM THE GEORGIAN. 

DIED — At Middletown, (Con.) on the 26th July, the Rev. 
Walter Cranston, Rector of Christ Church in this city, in the 
30th year of his age. 

The loss society has sustained by the death of this estimahle 
mao, is evinced by (he deep sorrow which the annunciation has 
produced upon all. The virtues which distinguished him while 
living, will embalm his memory in the hearts of those who knew 
him, and serve in some degree to lessen the unavailing regrets 
this severe dispensation must produce. 

The members of his congregation will the most sensibly feel 
the privation his death has produced. For seven years that he 
has been their Pastor, he indefatigably discharged the duties 
of his station. In seasons of calamity he did not desert them; 
the distressful period of the^fire, and the fatal season of pesti- 
lence that succeeded it, eminently displayed his ardent benevo- 
lence, his zealous piety, and his active humanity. In the cham- 
ber of sickness and the abodes of poverty and distress, no one 
could be more assiduous in administering the consolations of reli- 
gion and the sympathy of a feeling heart. The tears ot the 
widow and the orphan, that he so often has dried with the ten- 
der hand of pity and commiseration, must once more flow in 
sorrow for his untimely death. 

His religion was characterised by meekness and toleration; 
he sought to win b) persuasion rather than to overcome by ter- 
ror, and condemned no one for believing in a different faith from 
hie own. 

His manners, mild and pleasing in an eminent degree, and his 
mind, highly cultivated, and, enriched by extensive reading in 
the dead as well as living languages, fltted him for society, and. 
caused him to be esteemed by all who knew him. 

He was pious without bigotry, learned without pedantry, be- 
nevolent without ostentation. Free from guile, and devoid of 

R 
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every species of hypocficy, he judged of all mankind by the 
standard of his own purity. The qualities of his mind and the 
virtues of his heart, were unalloyed by any selfish or interested 
views. His actions were the impulses of ardent feelings, and of 
a heart warm with the best qualities of our nature. Frank, o- 
pen, and undisguised, he gained upon the affections of all, and 
those who enjoyed his frendship, and knew how to appreciate 
his worth, must long lament the void his death has created) and 
deplore the early loss of so estimable a man. 

GEORGIA ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER, No. 1. 

At a special meeting of the Georgia Chapter, convened at 
their hall, in Savannah, on Friday evening, August 9, 5822, the 
Host Excellent High Priest, Jacob De La Motte, M. D. address* 
ed the Chapter as follows: 

Brethrf.1i and Companions, 

You have been convened this evening, by special notice, 
on a melancholy occasion; an occasion, which, whilst it draws 
forth onr sympathies, rouses those fraternal feelings inseparable 
from the Masonic principles, we have pledged to each other to 
maintain. The loss of a worthy Companion in our order, be* 
reaves us of a prop and stay to our fabric; it deprives us of a 
key stone in the arch, that requires our utmost skill, attention, 
and labor to replace The loss to society is no less serious, be* 
cause we are thereby deprived of practising those virtues voHhr 
out, that are inculcated within a Lodge. Indeed, the loss of a 
zealous Companion, severs the Masonic chain that binds man to 
man in the exercise of those noble attributes, faith, hope , and 
charity. ‘ 

If these reflections meet in you a coincidence of opinion, you 
will, with me. lament the demise of our Reverend Chaplain and 
Companion, Brother Walter Cranston, whose death 1 nowfor- 
mally announce to you, in the body ot this Chapter, of which 
he was a conspicuous member and distinguished officer. In ac- 
cordance, then, with that respect due the memory of our worthy 
companion, reverencing as we should do, the manifold excel- 
lent qualities that distinguished, while living, this good and zeal- 
ous Mason; it becomes us by appropriate demonstrations of res- 
pect to evince to the world and our Brethren at large, that we 
duly appreciate the virtues of those whose exemplary lives 
were subjects of commendation. Such then being the unfeign- 
ed sentiments of the individual who presides in the elevated sta- 
tion of High Priest in this Chapter, he offers to your considera- 
tion the following: 

Resolved , That the Georgia Royal Arch Chapter deeply re- 
gret the loss sustained in the deprivation of the services of their 
llhaplain, the Rev. Walter Cranston, by his unexpected demise; 
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that emulating the virtues and Masonic # zeal of their late estim* 
able companion, they sincerely, affectionately, and fraternally de- 

S lore his early fate, that in thus recording on their minate^tha 
igh sense entertained of his exalted character, as a liberafinio* 
is ter, and aident devotee in the cause of Masoniy, they will 
cherish in remembrance his exemplary virtues, as being worthy 
of imitation by the Masonic fraternity; and* that as he was a 
steady and warm supporter of the principles of our order, dis- 
seminating good will and fellowship among the brethren, in this 
terrestrial Lodge, we are consoled with the hope that his immor- 
tal spirit is enjoying its reward in the Celestial Lodge above. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect, the members of this 
Chapter do wear crape on the left arm for 30 days. 

Resolved, That a committee of five companions be appointed 
to unite with committees of the several Lodges in the city, and 
Xhe vestry of Christ Church, to dtvise and adopt such other 
measures as shall comport with their feelings in demonstration of 
further respect to his memory. 

The above resolutions being unanimously adopted, it was al- 
so resolved, that the address and resolutions of this meeting be 
published in the gazettes of the city. 

CUTHBERT, Sec. P. T. 


' FROM CROSS 1 TEMPL4RS’ CHART* 

ORDER OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

% 

THIS Religious and Military Order, whose virtues and prow- 
ess emblazon the historical page, and the memory of whose un- 
merited persecution will evoke the tribute of a sigh from every 
generous breast, originated in Jerusalem, A. D. 1118 . 

Some time after the establishment of this order, nine gentle- 
men (of whose names two only remain on record, viz: Hugho de 
Pagan is and Godfry Adelman) moved by a sense of the dangers 
to Which the pilgrims were exposed on their journey to and from 
Jerusalem, formed a little society, to serve as a guard to con- 
duct them beyond the defiles of the mountains, and other dan- 
gerous passes* These men wer^ encouraged by the Abbot of 
Jerusalem, who assigned them and their companions a place of 
retreat in a Christian Church, cabled the Church of the Holy Tem- 
file , on which account we were called Templars, or Chevaliers 
of the Temple, and not from the Temple of Jerusalem, that har- 
ing been destroyed by Titus Vespasian almost a thousand years 
before the society of Templars was instituted. 

It would be useless, as Lowrie justly observes, to attempt to 
prove that the order of Templars is a branch of Freemasonry, 
This part has been invariably acknowledged by Masons them- 
selves* and none have been more jealous to establish it than the. 
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enemies of the order: the former admitted the fact not oaly be- 
cause it was honourable to them, but because it was true; the 
latter have supported it because by the aid of a little sophistry 
they } hoped to employ it to the disgrace of the order. 

Although the professed object of this association was to pro* 
teet those chnstiau pilgrims whose mistaken piety and zeal had 
led them to the Holy City, yet it is beyond a doubt that its chief 
pod primary intention was to practice and preserve the rkes and 
mysteries of Freemasonry. We know at least that the Knights 
Templars not only possessed the mysteries, but performed the 
ceremonies and inculcated the duties of Freemasonry, and it is 
equally certain that the practising these rites coald contribute 
nothing to the protection of the Roman Catholic pilgrims. Had 
the Templars publicly avowed the real object of the institution, 
instead of that favour and honoir which they so long enjoyed, 
they would have at once experienced the animosity and ven- 
geance of the Papish Church. But as they were stimulated with 
a sincere regard for her religion, and with a decided abhorrence 
pf the Infidel professors of Judea, it was never oqee supposed 
that they transacted any other business at their secret meetings, 
than that which concerned the regulation of their order, the ad- 
vancement of the Romish Church, and the extirpation of its en- 
emies 

About the time of the Knights Templars chivalry had arri- 
ved at its highest perfection; when it made its first appearance, 
the, moral and political condition of Europe was, in every res-> 
pert, truly deplorable. ‘ The religion of Jesus Christ existed 
but in name; a degraded superstition usurped its place, and 
threatened to destroy the reason and dignity of man. The po- 
litical rights of the* lower orders, were sacrificed to the interests 
of the great. War was carried on with a degree of savage 
cruelty, equalled only by the sanguinary contentions of the 
beasts «f prey; no clemency was shown to the vanquished, no 
humanity to the captive. The female sex were doomed to the 
most laborious and degraded occupations, and were deserted 
and despised by that very sex on whose protection and sympar 
thy they have so natural a claim. To remedy these disorders, 
a few intelligent and pious vnen formed an association, whose 
member* were sworn to deferid the Christian Religion, to prac- 
tice its morals, to protect widofes, orphans, and the weaker sex; 
and to decide judicially, and not by arms, the disputes that 
might arise about their goods and effects. It was from this as- 
sociation that the order of chivalry arose, and not, as some think, 
from the public investiture of arms, which was bustomary among 
the ancient Germans. 

But whatever was the origin of chivalry* it produced a con- 
siderable change in the manners and sentiments of the great. 
It could not, indeed eradicate that ignorance and depravity 
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which engendered those awful evils which debased mankind and 
deluged the world in blood. It has softened, however, the fero- 
city of war; it has restored the fair sex to that honourable rank 
which they now possess, and which they are at all times entitled 
to hold. It hag inspired those sentiments of friendship and sym- 
pathy which have contributed so much to the civilization of the 
world, and has introduced that principle of honour , which (though 
far from being a laudable motive to action) often checks the li- 
centious, when moral and religious considerations would make 
' no impression. 

We are assured- that until as late as 1804, there existed on 
Mount Li banns one of those Syriac Fraternities , from whence sev- 
eral members of those trading associations of Masons migrated 
into Europe; and as the order of Templars was originally form- 
ed in Syria, and existed there for a considerable time, it would 
be no improbable supposition that they received their Masonic 
knowledge from the Lodges in that quarter. Bat we are, fortu- 
nately, in this case, not left to conjecture, for we are expressly 
informed by a foreign author* who was well acquainted with 
the history and customs of Syria, that the Knights Templars 
were actually members of the Syriac Fraternities. 

The connexion between chivalry and Freemasonry is excel- 
lently exemplified in the fraternity of Knights Templars. It is 
well known that this association was an order of chivalry; that 
the Templars performed its ceremonies and were influenced by 
its precepts; and it has already been shown, that the same asso- 
ciation was initiated into the mysteries, was regulated by the 
maxims, and practised the rites of Freemasonry. But though 
they acted in a double capacity, it be evident to all who 
study the history of the Templars, that their Masonic charac- 
ter chiefly predominated, and that, to them we are indebted for 
the preservation of an institution which has been a source of 
comfort and relief to the unfortunate and distressed, and of 
the highest gratification and felicity to the Pe il anthropic, Hu- 
mane, and Benevolent. 

♦Adler de Drusis Montis Libani* Rome, 1786. 

— v 
ROYAL ARCH SONG. 

) 

WAEN orient Wisdom beam’d serene, 

And pillar’d Strength arose; 

When Beauty ting’d the glowing scene, 

And Faith her mansioo chose; 

Exulting bands the fabrick view’d, 

Mysterious pow’rs add’d; 
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Royal Arch Song* 

And high the Triple Union stood, 

That gave the mystic word* 

Pale Envy wither’d at the sight, 

And frowning at the pile* t 

Call’d Murder from the realms of Night, 
To blast the glorions toil; 

With radian outrage, join’d in woe. 

They form the league abhorr’d, 

And wounded Science felt the blow. 

That crash’d the mystic word* 

Concealment, from sequester’d cave, 

On sable pinions flew, 

And o’er the sacrilegious grave, 

Her veil impervious threw; 

Th’ associate band in solemn state 
The awful loss deplor’d, 

And Wisdom mourn’d the ruthless fate, 
That whelmed the mystic word* 

At length, through time’s expanded sphere. 
Fair Science spreads her way, 

And warm’d by truth’s refulgence clear, 
Reflects the kindred ray; 

A second fabrick’s tow’ring height 
Proclaims the sign restor’d, 

From whose foundation, bronght to light, 

Is drawn the mystic word. 

To depths obscure, the favour’d Trine 
A dreary course engage, 

’Till through the Arch the ray divine 
Illumes the sacred page ! 

From the wide wonders of this blaze, 

Our ancient sign ’# restor’d, 

The Royal Arch alone displays 
The long lost mystic word. 
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MASONIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A new Royal Arch Chapter has heen recently organized at 
Mavsville Ky. by virtue of a dispensation from the M. E. 
Grand High Priest of the Grand Chapter of Kentucky. The 
'following are its present officers, viz. 

M. E. William 8. Phillips, High Priest) 

Samuel Treat, King, 

Samuel January, Scribe. 

John Fisher, Captain Host. 

Tho. L White, Prin. Soj. 

Joseph M’Clain, R. A Captain. 

Chancery B Shepherd G. M. 3d V. 

William Tinker, G. M 2d V. 

Lynch A. M’Ghee, G. M. 1st V. 


A new Chapter has also been organized at Springfield* 
Washington County, by virtue of a dispensation from the 
M. E. Grand High Priest. The following are the prin- 
cipal officers: 

M. J2. Dabney C. Cosby, High Priest, 

Edward B. Gaither, King, 

Martin Hardin, Scribe, 

Martin W. Ewing, C. H. 


At the last grand annual communication of the Grand 
Lodge of the State of New-York, the following letter, recei- 
ved from the R. Wx William H. White, Grand Secretary of 
the United Grand Lodge of England, was read and order- 
ed to be entered on the minutes: 

“Freemasons’ Hall, London, 2d January, 1822. 

• R. W. Brother, 

“IN answer to your communication of the 7th 
Septemlier last, I am commanded by the M. W. Grand Mas- 
ter, His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, to state to 
you, that Brother J. G. D’Obernay was invested with 
powers only to |jive the Royal Arch degree in New Spam, 
and no where in the British Colonies; but that, intelligence 
having been received of his misconduct as a Mason while 
at Jamaica, orders were sent out to the R. W. Provincial 
Grand Master of that Island, (Brother Dr. Clare,) to with- 
draw the diploma which had been given him for that pur- 
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S ose. You will, therefore, be good enough to retain the 
ocument, which Brother D'Obemay has so abused, and 
which you have so properly detained, m a letter addressed 
to the M. W. Grand Master, to be delivered into His Roy- 
al Highness 9 own hands, and that letter enclosed in a cover 
directed to roe, at this place, m the usual form. 

t4 I have the honor to be, with every sentiment of frater- 
nal regard, 

4C R. W. Brother, 

“Your very obedient servant and Brother, 
“WILLIAM H. WHITE, Grand Secretary , 

44 United Grand Lodge of England . 
44 7b the Right Worshxpfui Elias Hicks , Grand Secretary , 

44 Grand Ledge of Neo-York” 


The Grand Lodge of Ohio, at its last annual convocation, 
recommended to the subordinate Lodges under its jurisdic- 
tion the digaontinuance of refreshments at the meetings of 
said Lodges. 

The following resolution was offered in the Grand Lodge 
of Ohio, and laid over for consideration until the next 
Grand convocation, viz. 

{ 44 Resolved , That it shall be the duty of eyery subordinate 

Lodge to require of every candidate for the mysteries of 
Masonry, previously to his being admitted thereto, an ex- 
plicit declaration of his belief in the existence and perfec- 
tions of Deity, and in the truth and certainty of the Holy 
Scriptures.” 


The first class of the New Series of the Grand Masonic 
Hall Lottery was drawn on the 29th of Augur, t, under the 
direction of Messrs. James Anderson, & Co. Agents. The 
highest prize of $2500 was drawn by Mr. G. C. Taliaferro 
of Augusta, Bracken county, and the prize of $1000 be- 
longed to Mr. Hutchins of raris. This class yielded a net 
profit to the Grand Lodge of Twelve Hundred Dollars. 
Another class is now in forwardness and will soon be drawn. 
It is in contemplation to make immediate arrangements for 
the commencement of the erection of the intended Grand 
Masonic Hall, and it is not improbable that the Comer Stone 
may be laid early next spring. 


LADIES' LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


HISTORY OF A MODERN ATTORNEY, 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF* 

CHAPTER VI. 

“fto more on prancing palfrey borne, 

He enroll'd light aa lark at morn.” 

MY journey was bat the journey of a single day, and though 
uncheckered with incidents, it was spent, I trust, in useful medita- 
tions on the past, the k present, and the future. 

The squirrel gamboled unmolested, and the partridge whirr* 
ed unheeded by. My heart was too foil of my own misfortunes; 
too well attuned to sympathy, to attempt the injury of the hum- 
blest insect that buzzed in the air. I conned over my past life, 
“e’en from my boyish days* and 

“Bemembrance woke with all her busy train. 

Swelled at my heart, and turned the past to pain. 

I thought of my youthful companions who gamboled with me 
at school, who with me launched their barks upon the world’s 
troubled ocean ; how are they scattered ! how various their des- 
tinies! Too many I fear, like me, the sport of an “ill- wind” 
and “gone by the board. I grew melancholy, 

«— raised a faint whistle to cheer up my heart,” 
and looked forward to happier days. I built castles in the air, 
and enjoyed the ephemeral residence, and thus I 

« chased the dull satiebes of life, 

Wrapt the soul in meditation. 

Or through creative fancy's flowery wilds, 

Had the mind entranced.” 

This employment ministered pro tempore to my happinem^ 
which is the most that can be really looked for in this “house of 
mourning.” Hope sometimes smiled and told me flattering tales 
of fees, of honors, of distinctions, in prospective* Hope is a com- 
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non on which the lowest of the low bare a right to feed, secure 
from the penalties of an action of trespass quart clausum fregit . 
When overcome with fatigue after climbing a devious hill, I 
would rest my weary limbs, and in reviewing the grandeur and 
variety of the country over which 1 had passed; 

«• .... that long extended plain, 

And yon wide groves already passed with pain! 

Ton ragged cliff whose dangerous path I tried. 

And last this lofty mountain's weary aide!" 

I would then for a moment indulge my fancy in the content* 
plation of past events, and in picturing the destiny of this migh- 
ty lepublic, where man enjtys perfect liberty, except when in ' 
the hands of a merciless creditor. , 

Just as night set in, I reached the principal Inn, in the town of 
» and to keep up appearances, annonnced my frolic to 
<( nune host" and they of the law with whom I was acquainted. - 
l retired early to rest to avoid the jeers of my acquaintances, 
who enquired) I thought rather pertinaciously, after the game 
I had brought down in my rambles, and who did not seem entire-, 
ly satisfied with my answer, that I bad eaten for my dinner all 1 
had killed. Weary in body and depressed in spirits, I sought 
repose in the arms of 

••That silent power, whose welcome sway 
Charm’d every anxious thought away.” 

The court commenced on the following day It was an inte- 
rior tribunal and the magistrates of the county presided. A 
sheriff was to be elected, and their worships were the electors, 
gnd to my astonished sight the bottle and the bowl were circular 
ted on the bench by the rival candidates, unreserved and unres- 
trained, and the jibe and the joke went round with as much vi- 
vacity as though the Temple of Justice had been a Hall of car- 
ousal! Anacreon, were he now alive, might have song this victo- 
ry of Bacchus over the guardians of the law, in as lively strains 
at be has chanted the supremacy of Love! 

•Tn jolly hymns they prayed the god of wine. 

Whose earthen images adorn the pine.” 

I will nofctay tbs it those who treated meant bribery thereby, 
or that they who drank accepted this implied condition. I leave 
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the motive to those Who administered, and the effect to those 
who drank; hut such a procedure (I regret to say in the state of 
■■■ ■ it is a common practice,) is a disgrace to the court which 
patronizes it. A motion was very early made by the attornies 
“that the bottle be sent from the bench to the bar,” and for the 
first time, I now heard a motion go to the court without opposi- 
tion! The bench replied that the subject had been before the 
court so short a time, that they had not yet bestowed upon it 
-that deliberation whi£h its intrinsic cousequence required, and 
they, therefore, took a short advisare . A while afterwards* 
the court having nearly exhausted the subject, decreed 
that the bottle should descend from' the bench to the bar, and 
here again 1 witnessed a novelty, an unanimous acquiescence of 
the bar in the opinion of the court; I heard nothing of bills of 
exceptions, writs of error, etcetera. The decree of the court 
was approved and swallowed by the whole corps of attornies 
nemirte dissentiente. 

I had two important designs to accomplish, one to raise cash 
to pay <ny* bfU, the other to procure a hoise. The first was a 
condition precedent to which I could not leave the hotel, the oth- 
er si je puis. It was true that I could walk home and call it .a 
frolic, but 1 was fearftfl. should 1 attempt to depart from the hotel 
“without leave first had and obtained,” the keeper might not be 
disposed to give that sort of turn to the matter, and I dreaded a 
“hqe eqd qry” and the “hot pursuit.* 1 The term was drawing 
to a dose, 1 came without cash, and my pockets were as yet unre- 
plenished. The tavern bill haunted me in my sleep, the spec- 
tre visited me in my dreams, and each night displayed a still 
more lengthened and horrid visage; I dreamed that it amount- 
ed to ao enormous sum, that “I tried each art” to soothe the 
landlord, to procrastinate, to “get day;” but all in vain, No* 
plea would be taken but that of payment; I was seized and 
put in “durance vile ” Such were my nightly banquets. 

O! how I envied those sleek faced, jolly, contented mortals, who, 
as Shakespeare says, “sleep well o’ nights.” Torn and harraf- 
sed by day, it would have been some comfort could 1 hare looked 
forward to night for an oblivion for my cares; sigh upon sigh 
would arise whilst 1 would lay and listen to the wild and jdVtfft 
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laughter which echoed from the neighboring rooms! I was al- 
most ready to exclaim with Gifford, that I was 
“Born in misery and baptised in tears." 

If I slumbered but for a moment, “Monsieur Tonson came again.* 
Real and tangible creators I have always been able to satisfy, 
at least for a time, with promises and a^urances; but this night- 
ly dun was inexorable; the “pound of flesh” he would have!— 
I pray my ct editors, if they hare bowels of compassion, to spare 
me from the importunities of a dun so inexorable. Even the 
most lenient 

■ ■ ■■■ are messengers. 

That feelingly persuade me what I am." 

I would often ask myself “Cur emit tubam tremor occupat ar- 
te*? and strive to draw courage from the question; but it pro* 
duced only a momentary flash. I called to mind the maxion, 
“Quid sit fiUurum cras,fuge quaerere; n but I could not practice 
it. I was supremely wretched! TLe reader will probably say f 
‘‘these afflictions are magnified, the cause was too trifling t* 
produce such effects.” With those whose purses are full, these 
nightly broils may seem but short, hut let them remember I was 
pennylesg* I could turn no where for refuge; I was in a situa- 
tion where exposure would point at me the finger of derision, 
and blast the future prospects of myself and family- 

But to proceed; and now “a lighter sequel runs,” for the next 
day brought with it an abstinence from immediate cares; a fee 
was thrust into my hands, and such were my raptures at this 
timely relief, that I scarcely listened to the good man’s brief of 
the case. When the paroxysm of ray joy had subsided, I found 
that I had merely extricated myself from a present evil, and 
that my general prospects were still wrapt in the dark clouds of 
wretchedness, and not one star of brightness beamed upon me. 

The ensuing night, however, Morpheus and 1 became loving 
bedfellows, and, folded in his arms, I snored undisturbed. “Bless- 
ed” said the worthy governor of Barataria, honest Sancho, “be 
the man who first invented sleep.” I arose refreshed and with 
a face less wo* begone than 1 had worn for the previous weeks 
At this court another suitor employed me, and being but a mere 
novice in the practice of fee charging, I enquired of a skilful 
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and experienced brother for information relative to the quantum 
of cash which 1 should require as my fee , presuming the fr&ter~ 
nity had some settled rules. “Get what, you can,” was his laconic 
reply. 1 have since learned that this is an established principle 
in the fee code of the brotherhood ; and as it is my duty to follow 
established precedents, I too act under this rule. 

This trip, however, upon the whole was a productive one, for 
I also managed so as to get a horse, and paid foi him, and that in 
the way of my trade. I have no cause to believe that my client 
rued the bargain, although I am well convinced that my whole 
stock in trade was of far less value than the horse. Still my 
client could not be said to have been cheated, for the offer was 
voluntary, and had 1 not taken him, some other shark would have 
gotten him; 

a foolish 

Is that poor man who hangs on lawyer's counsel! 

There is, betwixt the smile which he doth put on 
When feed, he 'll promise success, and the verdict. 

More fees and costs, than they did ever dream of; 

And when he 's call'd on, he enters non pro*, 

Perhaps to sue again. 

1 could not but reflect upon the rapid changes of fortune. As I 
went [ swung to the bottom of the wheel; as I returned 1 sat 
triumphantly on the top. Two weeks before, and a horse seem* 
ed to be an acquisition to which it was preposterous for me 
to aspire, and yet 1 had acquired one, and that too by a process 
so unattended with expense, that I began to flatter myself that 
dame Fortune would again look kindly on me . The reader has 
not forgotten the quotation at the head of this chapter. The 
end shews that 1 may now fairly change the reading and trium- 
phantly exclaim, 

“Again on prancing palfrey borne 
I carrol light as lark at mom. 
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THE OMEN. 

There was a cheerful and even noisy Evening Party in the par- 
lour of Crofthead, the humble residence of a Scottish Laird* 
Who inherited a small estate from a long line of obscure ancee* 
lors. The family consisted of himself, wife and only daughter, 
and about a half a dozen servants belonging to the house, the 
dairy, and the farm. A good many neighbors had now been 
gathered together at a tea drinking: and the table, on the occa- 
sion, exhibited various other liquids, in tall green bottles, and 
Creaked on its old legs under the weight of a world of vianda* 
Not a few pretty girls and good looking young men were distcr 
touted round the hoard; and from the frequent titterings and oc- 
casional hearty bursts of laughter, it could not be doubted that 
much delicate wit and no little broad humor was sported during 
*be festive hour. The young ladies from the Manse were in ec- 
cellent spirits, and the comely daughters of Mr. M'Fayden, & 
retired Glasgow manufacturer, lent themselves both to the jam- 
med cookies and the jocularity of the evening with eveo more 
than their usual animation. But tho’ she ifras somewhat more si- 
lent than her wont, and had even a slight shade of sadness on her 
face not quite congenial with the scene of merriment, not one 
of them all looked so weH as the Daughter of the good Old Peo- 
ple; and her simply braided auburn hair, with no other orna- 
ment than a pink ribband, had an appearance that might well 
he called elegant, when gently moving among the richly adorn- 
ed love locks and ringlets that waved so seduciogly round the 
hrows and cheeks of tbe other more ambitious and unmerciful 
young ladies. There was not one in the whole parish, high er 
low, rich or poor, that could for a moment be compared with 
“sweet Jane Nasmyth;” tins was so universally allowed, that 
ebe had even no rivals; and indeed had her beauty excited the 
envy of her companions, her unpretending manners, and the sim- 
plicity of her whole character, would have extinguished that 
feeling, and converted it into willing admiration and affectionate 
regard. “Sweet Jane Nasmyth” she was always called; and 
that expression, although at first hearing it may not seem to de- 
note much, was indeed just the one she deserved in her levefi- 
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mm that courted net the eyes which it woo, and m her gomintsiii 
which flowed on uninterruptedly wile own calm and uaconscfteua 
coarse of home bora happiness. 

It was bow a beautiful moonlight night, and Jane NastnySk 
contrived to leave the merry party r whether anobeerved or not 
is uncertain, and glide atiayjthrongh the budding lilacs into a smell 
arbour in the garden. It could not be supposed that she went 
there to sit alone and read the stars; a friend joined her in the 
bower, and she allowed herself to he taken into his bosom. Far 
two years had she been tenderly and truly beloved by Arthur 
Crawford, a young man of an ancient but decayed family, and 
now a Lieutenant m the Navy. He was to join his ship nest day; 
and as the frigate to which he belonged had a fighting charac- 
ter, poor Jane, although it was not the* first time she had parted 
from him, was now, more than she bad ever been, depressed and 
disturbed. The din of merriment came from the bright uncur- 
tained windows of the cottage- parlor to the lovers in their ar- 
bour; and the sailor gaily said, *‘How could you leave so joyful 
a party to come and weep here?** fa a few minutes Jane Nan- 
myth dried her tears; for she w&enot one wbo gave way need- 
lessly to desponding thoughts; and the manly tenderness and 
respectful affection of her lover restored her heart almost to its 
usual serenity, so that they were both again quite happy. He 
had often sailed away, and often returned; he bad been spared 
both in battle, and in shipwreck; and while that remembrance 
comforted her heart, it need not be said that it likewise sent 
through 11a its strings a vibration of more thrilling and profbender 
love. 

«I will cut, 19 said he, u t wo Httle branches off this Rose tree, and 
plant them, side by side, on yonder bank that first oatches the* 
morning light. Look at them, now and then, when I am awajj 
and let them be, even as ourselves, united where they grow. 99 
The cuttings from the rose bush were accordingly placed in the 
ground. Nor did these lovers think, that in this half playful; 
half serious mood there whs any thing foolish, fa persons at 
their time of life. To be sore they were rather too old for such 
trifling; for Arthur was twenty two years of age, and Jane want- 
ed hut a few months of nineteen. But we all beceflfe wiser as 
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we get old; and perhaps the time came if hen these rose-plant* 
were suffered to blossom unheeded, and to cover the ground a- 
bout them with a snow-shower of fragrance, enjoyed only by 
the working bees. At present they were put into the mould as 
carefully as if on their lives had depended the lives of those who 
planted them; and Jane watered them, unnecessarily, inayer. 
nal night of dew, with a shower of tears. “If they grow, bud, 
and blossom, that will be a good omek ; if not, I must not allow 
my sell to have any foolish fears t” 

Days and weeks passed on, while Jane Nasmyth sat in her 
cottage, or walked about the adjacent fields, and her lover was 
sailing far and wide upon the seas. 

Nor did Jane Nasymth forget to visit, many times every day, 
the two roses which her lover had planted, and to which he had 
told her to look as an omen of his state when far at sea. To 
the bank on which they grew she paid her earliest visit, along 
with the beams of the morning sun; and there, too, she marked 
the first diamonds of the evening dew. They giew to her heart’s 
desire; and now that the year was advanced, they showed a 
few flower buds, and seemed about to break out into roses, ten* 
der as were their slender stems. 

The summer was now over, and the autumn at hand. The 
hay fields wf re once more green with springing herbage; and 
bands of reapers were waiting for a few sunny days, till they 
might be let loose in joyful labor upon the ripened grain. Was 
the Amethyst frigate never to finish her cruise? September 
surely would not pass away without seeing her in harbour, and 
Arthur Crawford at Crofthead. Poor Jane was beginning to 
pine now for her lover’s return; and one afternoon, on visiting, 
almost unhappy , the rose-trees, she thought that they both were 
drooping. She forgot that September mornings have often their 
frost in Scotland; and ou seeing a few withered leaves near the 
now wasted blossoms, she remembered Arthur’s words about the 
omen, and turned away from the bank with a shudder of foolish 
fear. But a trifle will agitate a wiser and older heart than that 
of Jane Nasmyth, and reason neither awakens nor lulls to sleep 
the passions of human beings, which obey, in the darkness of 
their mystery, many unknown and incomprehensible law*. 
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u Whgt if lie be dead!” thought she, with a sick pang tagging at 
her heart; and she hastened out of the garden, as if a beast of 
prey had been seen by her* or an adder lying couched among 
the bushes. 

She entered the house in a sort of panic, of which she was 
ashamed as soon as she saw the cheerful and happy faces of her 
parents, who were sitting together listening, according to their 
Usual custom, to an old spectacled neighbor busy at a newspa- 
per, the Edinburgh Evening Courant, a copy of which made 
visits to about a dozen of. the most respectable families in the 
parish.* The old worthy was Emeritus Schoolmaster, and wag 
justly proud of his elocution, which was distinct and precise, 
each syllable being made to stand well out by itself, while it wa* 
generally admitted, that Mr. Peacock had a good deal of the 
English accent, which be bad acquired about fort} years ago at 
Inverness. He did not think it worth while to stop very long at 
the end of a paragraph, ot article, but went on in a good busi- 
es* like style, right through politics, stocks, extraordinary acci- 
dents, state of the weather, births, deaths, and marriages, a 
pleasing and instructive medley. Just as Jane had taken her 
•eat, the good old proser bad got to ship news, and he announced, 
without being in the least aware of whnt he was about, u Foun- 
dered in the late tremendous gale off the Lizzard, his Majesty's Fri- 
gate Amethyst All the crew perished P 

After the first shock of horror, the old people rose from their 
•eats, and tried to lift up their daughter, who had fallen down, 
as if stone dead, with great violence on the floor. The school- 
master, petrified and rooted to his chair, struck his forehead in 
agony, and could only ejaculate, “God forgive me — God forgive 
me!" After many long-drawn sighs, and many alarming relap- 
ses into that deadly swoop, Jane opened her eyes; and, looking 
round with a ghastly wildness, saw the newspaper lying on the 
fiooi, where it had dropped from the old man 1 * trembling hands. 
Crawling with a livid face towards the object her horror, she 
clutched it convulsively with her feeble fingers, and with glazed 
eyes instinctively seizing on the spot, she read, as if to herself 
the dreadful words over and over again; and then, as if her ia- 
tetiest wee afiested, kept Fspeattngtihw eftimfc “gemder* 
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iiTremendous gale” — “Every soul perished.” “0! great 

and dreadful God.my Arthur is drowned at laft.” 

They lifted her from the floor, and to her own wonder, she 
fell not down, hut could stand unsupported on her feet. “Take 
me up stairs to my bed, mother; le- me lie down there, and per- 
haps 1 may be better. I said I wished to the Oh! these were 
wicked words May I live to do my duty to my dear pareuts m 
their old age- But, oh! this sickness is mortal, mortal indeed: 
but lc me pu' my trust in God aed my redeemer, and pray te 
them, my parents, to forgive my impious words!” 

They supported her steps; and she ashed to go to the window 
just to take one look out into the calm and beautiful afternoon, 
for not a breath was stirring, and the western suo diffused over 
the scene a bright but softened repose. “Oh! merciful God, 
there is Arthur’s ghost; 1 saw it pass by, it waved its hand, 

. bright and smiling were its eyes; take me away — take me away, 
for 1 feel that vision beset my brain!” They halt lifted her ia 
their arms towards the door, while she continued to say faintly, 
“it smiled, yes it smiled; but Arthur’s body is mangled, and 
bruised, and crushed by timber, and stones, and rocks; lying on 
the sand somewhere, while 1 was singing or laughing in my mie- 
erable delusion; his face gnawed by si a monsters,” and then 

her voice was choaked, and she could speak- no mote. 

The door burst open, and there entered, no ghost, but the bold, 
glad, joyful, living sailor himself, who clasped Jane to his bosom. 
So sudden was his eutrance, that he had not time to observe the 
grief that had been trampling on all now beside bim, nor did 
be, during that blest embrace, feel that bis betrothed maiden 
was insensible to his endearments. Joy had taken possession of 
nil his being, all his perceptions; and he saw nothing, lelt no- 
thing, but his Jane; and her bosom prest closely to his own* 
“Have i broken in upon a dish of gossip! Well, no rival in-the 
room, so far good.' What, all silent, pale faces, tears, what is 
the matter! Is this a welcome !” But so many deatb-like or 
agitated countenances soon told hun that some strong passion 
pervaded the party; aod he began to have his oivn undefined 
fears — for he had not yet visited his own father's house Al| 
was seen explained $ and Jane having been revived into tolerable 
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composure* the servant* who had previously entered retir- 
ed* but not before shaking hands one and all with the Lieu* 
tenant; and the old Schoolmaster too, who felt himself to 
hlame, although sent for on purpose to read aloud the News, and 
certainly not answerable for erroneous nautical intelligence, 
feeling rather uneasy in the room, promised to call next evening# 
•took up his old fashioned chapeau, and making a how worthy of 
a distinguished pedagogue, made the best of his way out and 
beyond the premises. 

Arthur Crawford, coming in upon them in the transport of his 
joy, could not bring home to his heart a perfect understanding of 
the scene that had just preceded his arrival He never perh&pf 
knew the full terror that had nearly deprived his sweet Jane of 
her life; but he knew enough to lay an eternal obligation of ten- 
derness towards her upon her inmost soul. -‘Instead of foun- 
dering, the Amethvst is in as good trim as any frigate in the fleet; 
but she had to scud for some leagues under bare poles, tor the 
•quail came upon us like a sheet of iron. A large ship, natoe 
unknown, went down near our stern-*’ “And all on board perish* 
ed!” exclaimed Jane in a dewy voice of pity. ‘‘They did in- 
deed !’* “Oh! many eyes now are weeping, or doomed to weep# 
for that ship, while mine are dried. Her name will be known 
soon enough!” And as she looked on her lover, once more di<( 
the maiden give way to the strong imagination of the doom 
which she felt he had narrowly escaped. •‘Come, cheer up, Jane, 
my life is in Qod’s hand, and with him it rests whether 1 die on 
my bed in the cottage at last, or, like many a be’ ter man, in bat- 
tle, or wreck. But you are willing to marry a sailor, for better 
or worse; a longer or shorter date; and no doubt I shall be as 
happy as any of my messmates. Not one of them all has such 
a sweetheart as thou art. A dutiful daughter makes a loving 
wife,” 

After an hour’s talk and silence, duringwhich Jane Nasmyth 
had scarcely recovered from a hysteric, her father proposed re- 
turning thanks to God foi Arthur’s return. The sailor was a 
mao of gay and joyous character, but in religion he was not on* 
]y a -firm but impassioned believer. He had not allowed the 
temptations of a life. which with too many is often wild and dis- 
seated, to stake his faith in Christianity; the many hardship* 
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and dangers which be had encountered and escaped had served 
to deepen* all his religious impressions; so that a weak person 
would cal) him methodistical or superstitions. He warned 
ther; »uit he had heard God in the great deep, and he did not 
forget his voice in the silence of the green and steadfast earth. 
So he knelt down to prayer with an humble and grateful spirit* 
and a-» he felt his own Jane breathing by his side, on her knees* 
and he knew that she was at the same time weeping fbr joy at 
his return, neither was he ashamed also to weep; fbr there are 
times, and this was one of them, when a brave man need not 
seek to hide his tears either before his feHow creatures or his 
Creator. 

After they had risen from their fervent prayer, and a short 
silent pause had ensued, “How,” said the sailor, M a re our twr 
Rose bushes? Did they hang their heads, do you think, because 
false rumor sank the good ship Amethyst! Come, Jane, let ut 
go and see.” And assoipe hundreds of swallows were twitter- 
ing on the house top in tbe> evening sunshine, collected there 
with a view either of flying across seas to some distant country, 
or of plunging down to the bottom of some loch near at hand; 
(probably the former,) the lovers walked out iuto the open air; 
unlatched the little while gate canopied with an arch of honey- 
suckle, that guarded a garden iqto which there were no intru- 
ders, and arm in arm proceeded to the “Bank of the Two Rd^ 
ses.” They had nothing now of that sickly and dying appear- 
ance which they had showed to Jane’s eyes a few hours ago; 
no evil omen was there now, but they seemed likely to live for 
many ytars, and every season to put forth their flowers in great?- 
er number and in richer beauty. 


FEMALE VANITY. 

On no foible of the female sex have gentlemen criticised with 
less indulgence, and perhaps less reason, than that of vanity. 
And as, in consequence of the predominance of this passion, 
they have in every age been almost universally censured, it may 
not be amiss to make some enquiry concerning its Oftgjfr. 
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ft » generally supposed, that the chief study of wmei is* bow 
to attract the admiration of the other sex, and engage tbeir af- m 
fections. I will not say that the supposition is altogether with* 
out foundation. There is a certain desire of pleasing which * 
prevails more or less in the breast of every female; and this de* 
sire, if properly directed, might be productive of very agree a. 
ble consequences. Beauty is a quality on which gentlemen are 
very lavish of their encomiums. Is a woman tolerably hand- 
some? She is not allowed to be so quietly. Wherever she goes* 
she is accosted in the language of adulation: in public places 
and in private conversation, a gentleman can scarcely address a 
sentence to her without seasoning it with a little flattery; not in 
praise ot her sense, her knowledge, or the justness of her sen- 
timents, but of her shape, her air, her face, or some hitherto un- 
discovered charm. In short she is taught by their behaviour to 
believe that there is nothing amiable, or praise worthy in a wo. 
man unconnected with beauty. And even men who are esteem* 
ed to be uncommonly sensible and discerning, often pay more 
respect to a pretty face, though its owner be an idiot, than to a 
lady of an improved and polished understanding, if she does not 
excel in exterior form. 8tnce this is the case, is it nof reasona- 
ble to suppose that women will pay most attention to 
their appearance, and spend much time (which might 
be better employed,) in decorating their persons, and setting 
them off to advantage f This is the first and greatest spring of 
female vanity. 

Let then those gentlemen who rail incessantly against their 
insufferable pride, {as they sometimes term it.) direct their pur- 
suits to more lawdaMe objects. Let them evince by their con- 
duct, that 

***Tts net a se 1 : of features, of complexion. 

The tincture of the akin that they admire/* 

But an understanding, cnVtnred and improved by education and 
judicious reading; a mind raised above the common weakness of 
their sex: a heart susceptible of the finest impulses of humani- 
ty, and maimers suited to domestic economy. Let them be con- 
vinced that these are the only methods of gaining and fixing 
their esteem* an* they witaeon find that many ef thereto^*** 
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sually spent at the toilet, will be devoted to the acquirement of 
useful knowledge; and thus, the mind expanding, new light wilt 
enter, and vanity decrease proporti mably. 

Let them no longer censure women for weakness, the effects of 
which, though more visible in them, can be traced to the male 
sex a w its original fountain; since it thus evidently appears that 
if ladies are weak and vaia, this will always be exactly, propor- 
tioned to the folly and foppery of those whose superior ad- 
vantages should teach them better. 


THE LOVERS’ MEETING. 

All EXTRACT. 

4 Scene on the Mohawk. 

The post coach was crowded with passengers, some of whom 
with apparent politeness were nodding to each other, with their 
eyes fast closed in a gentle sleep; while ever and anon the pitch*, 
iog of the carriage in crossing a chasm in the road, threw them 
with not a little violence against their companions, creating jest 
' and laughter among them all at such odd salutations Seated in 
front with the driver, 1 had a fine view of the Mohawk, wind- 
ing its course through the valley, and the romantic scenery 
which presented itself on its margin. Suddenly we came upon 
a level spot, in fair prospect of the river, which being at this, 
place wide, showed its dark bosom, interspersed with little ed- 
dies as it rolled majestically along. We perceived at this in- 
stant, a female starting from the shore in a canoe. With dex* 
terity she put off into the stream in the frail bark, brandishing 
her little paddle on one side and the other, hamming the words 
of an old worn out ballad, some of which we could distinguish 
in the passing breeze. She looked like the lady of the Lake, 
fair and beautiful, as she cut the clear water with her swift pro- 
pelled canoe; but a sunken tree in the centre of the river soon 
impeded her course, and she rose to extricate her little bark 
from its branches. 1 was intently gazing at the fair adventurer, 
when a voice sounding from the opposite side of the river drew 
my attention for a moment, and turning again towards her a 
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shriek assailed my ear, and a sadden splash in the water an- 
nounced that oar female waterman was in danger. £vei rea- 
dy to aid in the cause of humanity, we stopped the carriage and 
ran to the brink of the river. We beheld her floating on the 
snrface of the water buoyed up by her white robes, aa<T heard 
her plaintive cries for assistance, without being able to afford 
relief. At this instant a youth whose voice had sounded fiom 
the opposite bapk, dashed into the black waves and with nervous 
arms swam toward her. Exhausted, the lady had sunk beneath 
the stream when the intrepid hero reached the spot. With a 
cry of horror he saw her sinking beneath his reach. The 
strong current was hurrying him down the river; he extended 
his arms as if imploring for assistance, and then sunk from oqr 
sight. It was too late for us to stop, and by this time the shore 
was lined with men, women, and children, all anxious to recover 
the bodies. We left the melancholy scene and pursued our way, 
reflecting on the untimely exit of the unfortunate couple. They 
were shortly to have been united in the bands of wedlock. 
They were to meet on that evening to r*new their vows of con- 
stancy. They did meet: but it was in the bosom of the waters, in 
the presence of the Eternal! 

ALMANZOR. 

ENIGMA. 

Permit me for once, myself to make known, 

What *s good and what ’s bad 1 freely will own; 

And first, of my bony, in truth I will say. 

’Tis made of what ’s oft by the poor cast away : 

Then, cruelly clothed in the skin of a brute, 

Tm spattered . all over with oil and with soot. 

In spite of these insults and marks of disgrace, 

Tet many whb pleasure have looked in my face; 

Though voice I have none, nor organs of speech, 

AH tongues I can use and all sciences teach; 

The judgment I ripen, the mind I improve, 

] tickle the fancy and tell tales. of love. 

VoebtnMirejtiU sought 1 my silence preserve, 
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Then MHillT kiow wilhoattmerYt. 

Thou gh cfi I’ve been shunned and neglected befim, 
I cheerfully open my bountiful store. 

If, spite of all this, you my company choose* 

Tb favour your wishes I will not refuse. 


80LITUDE. 

I love at evening’s silent tide, 

When busy care hath flown, 

In some sequestered dell to hide, 

And pensive* muse a' one. 

’Til then in solitude refined* 
Reflection feels its zest; 

Tis then the contemplative mind 
With reason's charms is blest. 

’Tis then the expanding soul ascend?, 
And roves through fields above; 

’Tis then the mystic esseuce blends 
With uncreated love. 

O Solitude, thy soothing charm 
Can conqWr fell despair; 

Can sad affliction’s sting disarm, 

And banish every care. 

While folly’s votary shuns thy shrine^ 
And grandeur feels thy power; 

Still be thy rich enjoyments mine* 

To bless Ida’s fleeting hour. 
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AN ORATION, 

In vindication of Freemasonry , delivered at Newberry , South 
• Carolina, on St. John's Day , June 24th, 1822, by Brother 
Job Johnston. 

Fellow Citizens, 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood, when I declare 
I have been much gratified in being selected, as the bum- 
ble organ of Lodge No. 1 1, to address you on the subject of 
the noble institution of Freemasonry. 

Although I know and feel that the highest intellectual 

E >were would sink under the subject; although I know and 
el that no child of poesy, that ever drank at the pure 
fount of inspiration; no “muse of fire," that ever mounted 
*to the highest heaven of invention £’ no eloquence, howe- 
ver great, though clothed in “thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn:" that not aU these, could display in half 
their ^glory, the sublime principles of this our order: yet I 
do not lament that I, even humble as I am, have been cho- 
sen for the purpose of this address. 

I am so far from regretting it, that I rejoice at it. I wish 
the example were followed; and that our order so far front 
implying fear, by putting forth their choicest champions 
and brightest armour, to combat the prejudices of an ignore 
ant world, however gigantic, would trust, exclusively, to 
the purity and strength of their cause itself, and would con- 
tent themselves with merely “choosing the weak things" of 
that strong cause to “confound the mighty things" of their 
weak adversary. 

It has ever been the let of Freemasonry, as #f eyerjr 
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thing excellent, to meet with opposition from ignorance and 
prejudice. There are two classes of human beings nearly 
equal enemies to every expansively benevolent or magnifi- 
cent scheme, either in divine or human affairs: the supersti- 
tious and unbelieving. They both err, and both err from 
gross ignorance; but in different directions: the one from 
blind credulity; the other from cold infidelity: and (such is 
the inconsistency of error,) they are always opposed, al- 
though unconsciously combatting on the same side. 

By such was the “Lord of life” “taken and crucified,” 
and “put to an open shame.” 

We, too, are opposed, by the sceptical and the supersti- 
tious. Our mysteries are not made known to them; and al- 
though our principless are openly avowed by us and our 
practice corresponds, so far as human frailty will let it, with 
those principles, yet nothing will move them to the rational, 
charitable belief that we are what we pretend to be. 

A thousand, and a thousand times again, have all the Ob- 
jections of both, been fully and satisfactoiily answered. 
Their slanders have been exposed as often as they have been 
uttered ; the doubts they have raised have been uniformly 
allayed; the fears and alarms they have excited have as of- 
ten proved unfounded; and the crimson blush of vexation 
and shame, mantling high on their own cheeks, has been 
the event of all their attempts at scorn and derision. 

We have held on in one even tenor. VVe have turned 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, for fear or for fa- 
vour. We have not courted the bigot ; we have not fled from 
him. We have declared war against the sceptic; we de- 
test him: we fear him not. And, now, when both are fast 
waning to extinction, Masonry is still able to boast of her u- 
niversal dominion; is still able to point to her trophies; is 
still able with exulting heart, to point to the clasped hands 
of the representatives of distant hostile nations; is still able 
to exhibit her genius, in the field of carnage, staunching 
the wounds of the fallen, and warding off the glittering steel 
from the head of the vanquished; is still able to conduct 
you into the glorious temple of Charity, and show you her 
work, in consoling the bereft widow, and in drying up the 
tears of the helpless orphan. 

What would you have more? Can such fruits be the off- 
spring of an unhealthy tree? Can such waters flow from a 
corrupt fountain? Can it be necessary, at this day, in this 
age of light, to defend such an institution? I trust not. 
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And yet, such is the pleasure afforded in dispelling error, 
where that is honest, and accompanied with the desire to 
know the truth, that I will attempt to answer some few of 
the most common, but at the same time, most important ob- 
jections to our order* 

But first let me briefly state, what I conceive to be the 
characteristic objects of the institution. 

It has been supposed by many, nay by some weak mem- 
bers of the fraternity itself, that we claim to be a religious 
order. No such thing! We disclaim it. No error can be 
greater: none can be frought with greater evil. 

Ours is a merely human institution. Masonry is the hand- 
maid of religion ; sheiollows her footsteps; learns and o- 
beys her precepts; but never, never, impiously attempts to 
usurp her honours. Like every thing excellent in human 
affairs, she conforms to the divine Will; but she pretends 
not that her rules of conduct are immediately derived from 
Heaven ; or that they have any other excellence than in 
their conformity to the moral law. 

To preserve and extend the arts of civilived life; to es- 
tablish a means of communication between the inhabitants 
of nations hostile or even unknown to each other; to soften 
the crd%l asperities of war; to allay the tendency of the hu- 
man heart to prejudice, to bigotry, and to intolerance, both re- 
ligious and political; to encourage “melting charity” to 
stretch forth her hand, for the relief of the needy and dis- 
tressed; to soften the thorny pillow of woe, and pour 
nourishment into the sinking system of disease and penury; 
to dry up the tears of the latherless, and to “cause the wid- 
ow’s heart to sing aloud for joy:” these are the glorious ob- 
jects of Masonry. Her object, is in one word, to bind man 
to man ; to make him better and happier. 

Let us, now, turn to our enemies, and hear their objec- 
tions to us. 

It is said we are enemies to political liberty, nay, to ciyil 
government itself. 

Whence do our enemies draw this foul inference? On 
what is it founded? By what proofs is it supported? 

The antiquity of our order is acknowledged on all hands. 
It has subsisted from the remotest periods, and prevailed in 
all countries, of which we know any thing. In all these it 
has stood the storms of faction, the change of dynasties, the 
desolating influence of revolution, without having been 
known, in one single instance, to have intermeddled with the 
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tflfkirs pf civil government. Mow, is it not mosfstrange, if 
the charge were true, that ofir enemies cannot, in the lapse 
Of nearly six thousand years, during aH which time, it can- 
not be concealed, we have been watched with the never- 
closing eye of Jealousy, point out one single historical (act 
in support of it? 

Can it be possible that any one will so far risk the impute? 
tion ot idiocy, as to reiterate this charge, when be reflects 
who are, and ever have been the members of the order? 

If the object of Masonry were, as you assert, the subvert 
tion of civil government; would not this object be known 
to the order itself, and, especially, to the heads of that or* 
der? Now the heads of that order have, in all governments, 
whether monarchial, aristocraticai ordemoc rati cal, and of 
the latter whether pure or representative, been the heads of 
the governments, themselves, to which they, respectively, 
belonged* Let me then ask; is it the despot, surrounded by 
dazzling splendour, elevated to a giddy height of power, to 
whom millions bow with “Persian devotion:” is it he whom 
you suspect of the preposterous purpose of destroying that 
government, by which his pomp and power are supported, 
and his criminal ambition gratified ? 

Again; is it the proud Venetian noble, whose unending 
n&ind pursues intrigue as a trade, and power as a god, whom 
you accuse of the inconsistent design of pulling down that 
government, in which alotn*(so deeply rooted is his ambi. 
Son,) he can “live, or move, or have bis beingf * 

Or will you say that such is the design of those who have 
found their way to power, in Democracies? Reflect for a 
moment who are elevated to rank in such governments* 
Are they not either the ambitious, fired with a lust for pow- 
er, or those whose noble and generous souls burn with the 
holy fire of patriotism, and know no desire not connected 
With a love of their country? I will not insult you, by ask- 
ing whether you suspect the latter of enmity to civil gov- 
ernment; though such is the absurdity of your suspicions, 
you should be driven to make the answer. But I will ask 
you, if the object of the ambitious sons of democracy, al- 
ready in power, must not rather be to strengthen than to 
weaken the bands of government? rather to confirm them- 
selves in suticb, than to overturn She fruits of a life of fc- 
hour, perhaps of crime? Is it not their tendency rather to 
collect all their energies* and, like the late despot of Frimce, 
msh forward to “i biul eminence,” through a tract of* wdi* 
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tary conquest "Maek, and terrible;” sublime even for the 
desolation which it scatters, and grand even for the aw * 
ful, sickening amount of crime which it involves? is not 
this rather their tendency, than to labour to annihilate that 
order of things, with whose extinction, power and state, “the 
pride, and pomp, and circumstance of glorious war, nay* 
fame itself must all simultaneously; vanish, and, “like the 
baseless fabric of a vision, leave not a wreck behind?" 

I can fancy a proud spirit, surrounded by insuperable ba* 
riel* to elevation; impatient of restraint, and desperate 
from disappointment; to whom oblivion would be dear, and 
who would derive a gloomy consolation from that anarchy, 
in which all traces of his thwarted designs would be lost: 
and I can fancy a proud spirit, who has once tasted of the 
cup of power, but has had it dashed from bis lip ; such an 
one, “if he falls, will fall like the strong man; be will grasp 
the pillars of the temple, and perish with his enemies. 
But the idea is unintelligible to me; I can form no concep- 
tions of the workings of that human heart, which could, in 
the full tide of success, or at the height of elevation, or e* 
ven at the beginning of a career, form the deliberate design 
of destroying that frame of things, with which its hopes 
must be deeply interwoven. An assemblage of such, is a 
thing perfectly inconceivable. An association of the last with 
the first; of those who would puli down, with those who 
would build up, would be rendered perfectly ephemeral 
from the discordance of its materials. 

Surely, our enemies have not reflected upon the absurd- 
ity involved in the charge itself. They say we are enemies 
of civil society, of order and government; and yet they ad- 
mit, nay, that constitutes a part of the charge, that we, per- 
vading all the nations of the earth, have remained for count- 
less ages, cemented by the strictest, most indissoluble 
affection. Now, how could so immense an order, for so 
long a time, under such a variety of circumstances, have 
remained so closely united, if the breast of each individual 
member, nay of any considerable number of members, was 
fired with the love of anarchy? 

Let us view the .charge abstractly. What could be the 
motive by which .we, or any of us, could be impelled? 
What could be our aim?— —Wealth? How could that 
exist except in a state of society? what would-be its value* , 
if it could exist t Or how could it be secared against the 
of physical force, except by law? 
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Could our object be power? But that, except what ari$es 
from mere personal, brute strength, k out of the question, 
in a state of anarchy. 

Could our object be fame? How could it be transmitted, 
even if attained, in a state where arts and where letters are 
extinct? Where the pencil and the chisseJ, with all their 
trophies, are annihilated? Where the tongue of Eloquence 
is hushed, and the voice of Poesy is heard but to sob over the 
silent 6t rings of her broken lyre? 

Away with such charges, hatched and propagated in ig- 
norance and malevolence! 

But it is said, if we are not enemies of civil government 
itself, we are enemies of political liberty. 

Here, again, the charge is met and refuted by sound rea- 
son and historical truth. 

We may very well conceive how such a temper might 
reign in a society composed of a few in each nation, and 
those the great ones of the earth. But we cannot conceive 
how it could comport with a settled design to trample, on 
the liberties of the multitude to impart that design to that 
multitude, and admit them to a participation in our Lodges, 
the Prince “nueting oa a level” with the peasant; the 
high with the low; the rich with the poor. You see those 
most interested in preserving “the powers that be,” endea- 
voring to extend, rather than restrict, the spread of Mason- 
ry amongst the honest, industrious classes of society. 

Look to historical experience, even in our own country. 
Was Warren an enemy to liberty? Was the immortal Han- 
cock an enemy to liberty* Dare you make that charge a- 
gainst the sainted Franklin? Or can you answer it to your 
conscience, your country, or your God, to utter that foul 
slander against the ever-to-be- lamented Washington? 

These arc but a few of the bright catalogue of worthies, 
even in our order. I have selected them, because best 
known to you. The task would be too great, were I to go 
into the world at large. Time would fail, were I to attempt 
to enumerate the one thousandth part of those ornaments 
of human kind, of arts, of letters, and of arms, whose 
names are inscribed, incharacters of light, on the refulgent 
roll of Masonry. 

If our object were to subvert civil liberty, how comes it 
we are not consistent with ourselves? How comes it you 
see us arrayed on different sides? |Iow comes it you see 
the M ussulman Mason fighting, under the crescent, against 
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the Christian Mason, under the Cross? The subject of a 
despotic king against his brother, the citizen of a free gov- 
ernment? And why in the 6ame country, in a state of fac- 
tion, do you see those who meet in harmony as Masons, meet 
under adverse banners, as men and as citizens? 

The answer is easy. All this is because Masonry, like 
Christianity, has nothing to do with the kingdoms of this 
world, as such. 

It is sometimes asked, why are the wives of our bosoms 
excluded from our Lodges? If our objects are laudable or 
even innocent, why are they excluded? If Masonry tends 
to improve the heart, why are they denied its benefit? If 
we are, as we say, engaged in the performance of the great 
duties we owe our fellow creatures, why are those excluded, 
whose smiles might cheer our labours; those who, notwith- 
standing the feebleness of their sex, have on all trying occa- 
sions shown a zeal, a fortitude and a heroism which might 
challenge comparison with the noblest examples to be found 
amongst our own ; and whose efforts would, of course, for- 
ward our great aim, on the double priuciple of aid and em- 
ulation? 

Those who make this inquiry show little regard, indeed, 
to female delicacy, and the present state of manners. It 
will be sufficient to dispel the objection couched in this in- 
quiry, barely to ask any one who is not a Mason, how he 
would tolerate it that his wife, who might be one, should be 
engaged without his presence, in the secret labours of a 
Lodge ? 

But then comes the great, the important charge, which, if 
it were true, ought, forever, to render us objects of the deep- 
est, most universal detestation. 

It is said we are a band of cold blooded infidels x that 
we disbelieve in the existence of a God. 

Now I have conceded we are not a religious order. This 
was done in fairness, and to remove an erroneous and injuri- 
ous impression. 

But I, on behalf of my brethren, repel with scorn, the 
false assertion that we are an irreligious order. 

We do not, it is true, make it an indispensable requisite 
to interchanging the offices of fraternity with a brother, that 
he should be of our religion; but we do make it ah indispen- 
sable requisite that he should be of same religion. 

All our members must believe in the existence of a God, 
and in a state of future rewards and punishments. 
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Have you examined into your charge, into the nature of 
Masonry, and the character of our members? 

How coaid we entrust our mysteries to those whom no tie 
* could bind? How have our secrets been kept? Canyon 
devise an obligation, capable of binding countless myriads of 
atheists, for more than five thousand years, spread over the^ 
whole earth, and bound together, as 1 have shown you, by no 
community of political interest? Could any human tie do 
it? 

Look at the men who compose the order. Judge us not 
by the worst nor by one or two. Are we such men as you 
would suppose insensible to the existence of the God who 
formed us? No! No set of men, so numerous, so widely 

2 read, can be. It is only a hardened individual, here and 
ere, rendered desperate by crime, or steeled by the pride 
of human science, who can summon up the tremendous res- 
olution to deny the existence of a God. 

How can any do it? Every thing around us testifies hit 
power and his goodness; and can we, any more than other% 
or any more, after becoming Masons, than before, be insensi- 
ble to either? 

Both you and we stand in the presence of that God whe 
formed us, whose all seeing eye surveys all our actions. 
Let us then humble ourselves before him, and not bring 
down his condemnation by this uncharitable strife. We 
should, rather, join in ascriptions of praise, at his deigning 
to consider us. 

His existence cannot be doubted. All nature proclaims 
it. Behold the heavens and the earth are full of his glory! 
Although “he holds back the face of his throne and spreads 
his cloud upon it; 9 ’ although “clouds and darkness are 
round about him," yet every thing testifies his existence* 
Let us only ask ourselves, “who clothes the lillies of the 
valley? behold, they toil not, neither do they spin, yet Sol- 
omon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.* 
“But lift up your heads on high, and behold ; who has created 
these things?" The Almighty; “by his spirit he has gar- 
nished the heavens, and stretched them out as a curtain." 

“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment shows his handy work." “There is no speech or Jan* 
guage where their voice is not heard." When we consider 
these things, we are compelled to exclaim “who is like unto 
the Lord our God who dwelleth on high."— -“What is man, 
that he should be mindful of him, and the son of man, that 
he should deign to visit him." 
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Let us not then, whose days are “swifter than a weaver’s- 
shuttle,” and pass “as the cloud that vanishes away,” let us 
not, who “flee as a shadow, and continue not:” let us not ex- 
cite the hot displeasure of God by our strife. “The pillars 
of heaven tremble and are astonished at his reproof.” How 
then shall we stand before Aim, “who makes the clouds his 
chariots;” who “walks upon the wings of the stormy 
wind ;” who “makes his angels spirits, his ministers a flam- 
ing fire ;” at “whose presence the eternal hills bow and 
melt like wax:” and at 4i whose voice the waters of the deep 
in terror haste away!” . 

Are you acting like wise men, for the interests of religion 
itself, in pressing the charge with so much zeal? You must 
admit that many Masons, within your knowledge, are up 
right and pious. These men assure you there is no such 
thing as infidelity connected with Masonry. They know 
what they aver is true ; you only conjecture the contrary. 
They not only assure you their principles are compatible 
with Christianity, but you see, with your eyes, their prac- 
tice accords with it. 

What will you do then? Will you still calumniate the or- 
der? Will you banish them from the holy communion? If 
you do, you commit, not only an injudicious, but an impious 
act. Is not such conduct the sole cause of that alienation 
from the churches, which is, -sometimes, witnessed amongst 
Masons? I venture to say it is; and I venture, further, to 
say, the synod of Pittsburgh would have had no cause to 
complain of being forsaken by those, under their care, who 
became Massons, had they not, by their uncharitable suspi- 
cions, and unchristian persecutions, driven them from them. 

By this I would not be understood to give a preference to 
Masonry over Christianity. No! the one is as inferior to 
the other, as that which is human is to that which is divine^ 
Neither would I be understood as approving the course 
which I have attributed to the Masons within the bounds of 
the Pittsburgh Synod. It was a wrong course. # All I say is, 
it was natural; and the result should be an awful admoni- 
tion to the bigoted persecutors of Freemasonry every 
where. 

But you say, we associate with those who are not Chris- 
tians, in our own land, and with idolators of strange nations. 
We answer, we associate as a civil) not as a religious body. 

No civil institution should assume a religious attitude. 
The union of civil and religious orders, is odious of itself. 

What do you object to theglorious constitution of these 
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bet states? Are the citizens of the United States a band 
of atheists, because we have no established religion; or be* 
cause we welcome alike to our shores the polished son of 
Christian Europe, and the inhabitant of Asia, embrowned 
by the sun which he worships? Or what do you object to 
the judicial administration of justice amongst us, because 
in our court the Measulman is sworn on the Koran, whilst 
the more precise Quaker will “swear not at all”? 

Would you have us to circumscribe our friendships with* 
in the bounds of one sect, or even of the Christian church T 
Would that be agreeable to Christianity itself* 

Would you have us to imitate the Jewish priest and lie* 
vite ; or would you reprobate the Christian conduct of the 
Samaritan? 

It is said we pretend to a benevolence more enlarged than 
that inculcated by the Christian religion* We deny it. 
can there be any such? We beseech you, slander not the 
holy religion you profess to befriend t 

We do not pretend to be superior to the churches: but* 
as to Christian charity, we do say, (and, although we do not 
exult in the remark, yet it should strike you with shame and 
confusion,) there is a bigotry amongst the sects of chri»> 
tians which Masonry tends- to relieve. 

But why waste words to show our institution not anti* 
Christian? Whose biithday is this? Is it not that of one of 
the brightest of Masons? Was John the Baptist, the fore* 
runner of our Redeemer, his enemy or that of his religion f 
Or was Saint John the Evangelist, the beloved disciple and 
biographer of Christ, his enemy? Or to come to later 
times; were all the pure ministers of God, who have be- 
longed to our order, a succession of hypocrites? 

We appeal to the fruits of Masonry, as a sure test wheth- 
er the institution is valuable or not. 

We know there are many Masons who disgrace us by their 
conduct. May we ask our Christian enemies to be equally 
frank in their acknowledgments? Let us mingle our tears 
together, over human frailty. What human institution e- 
ver yet escaped abuse? But does that form a sound objec- 
tion to the institution itself? It would be equally unjust to 
charge the intemperate habits of some who wear the garb 
of Masons, upon Masonry, as to charge that of some who 
have crept into the churches, upon Christianity ; or to charge 
the impious treason of Judas Iscariot, upon the sacred 
cause which he betrayed* 

If our members offend, shall we not endeavor by gentle 
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measures to reclaim them? Shall we ask the Christian how 
often we should forgive a brother? “Till seven times ’ 5 on- 
ly, or “till seventy times seven?” 

Then judge us not by a few, whom amiable motives per- 
mit to liuger amongst us, but by the character of the order 
at large. Judge us fairly by our fruits. 

Where was <he voice of human woe ever yet heayd, that 
the genius of Masonry did not fly to her relief? Has she 
ever recoiled from the most disgusting forms of haggard 
disease or squalid penury? Has she ever, for a moment! 
been known to waver from the most constant, unwearied re- 
gard for the worthy? Has she not followed them through 
evil, as well as through good report? From the earliest 
times till the present hour, the sun ha* never surveyed her 
sloth in good works, nor the moon witnessed her idleness. 
Woe and want have fled at her approach: joy and comfort, 
and peace and plenty have followed in her train. “Wher- 
ever the ear has heard her, there it has blessed her; wher- 
ever the eye has seen her, there it has given witness to her,” 
^because she delivered the poor that cried, and the father- 
less, and him that had none to help him .’ 5 “She has been 
eyes te the blind and feet to the lame . 55 

Do you pronounce these works incompatible with Chris- 
tianity? Then you are a stianger to its spirit! 

Look at yon venerable man. A long life of honorable 
exertion had endowed him with a rich profusion of the good 
things of this world. His declining years were cheered by 
the recollections of a well spent life; a happy progeny smil- 
ed aroundliim; while the treasures his labours had procu- 
red, lay scattered before him. He was happy. Perhaps ho 
fancied his fate unchangeable. Alas! nothing mortal is un- 
changeable. Misfortune came. In one hour his children 
are snatched from bin fond embrace, by the fell destroyer, 
and “his riches take to themselves wings, and flee away.” 
Does he give way to grief? Alas! he is incapable of it. 
His sorrows are too profound for utterance. They are 
locked in the frozen recesses of^astupified heart. No tears 
trickle down his furrowed cheek. Not a sigh escapes him. 
Not a groan is heard from his bursting bosom. In mute as- 
tonishment, he stands immovable. 

Human nature can bear no more. Reason is about to quit 
her abode: with flickering inconstant action, she now bla- 
zes up, as if about to forsake her socket, and now settles 
down in gloom almost amounting to extinction. 

Will not bis wretched heart burst, according to his wUhf 
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WiH not the rocks and mountains fall upon him, and bury 
his suffering together with his existence! No! the hand 
of friendship is near. Masonry flies to his relief, rewarms 
bis freezing heart, and subdues his despair by her sympathy. 
Again the warm, balmy cuirent of grief begins to flow: 
Reason resumes her seat. He can, now, look back upou the 
“days of * other years” with a recollection which is “mourn- 
ful, yet pleasant to the soul.” 

The staff which supports his palsied frame is the gift of 
Mason sy. 

Are you still our enemy? Go, then, and to his gray 
hairs, which we have saved from going down with sorrow to 
the grave: to them utter your execrations against us. 

Ask yon lone widow, bereft of her kind partner; childless 
and pennyless; ask her who succoured her distress; who 
continues to watch over her, to support her, and to protect 
her? And then ask her if we believe m a God? 

Ask yon orphan, whose tears we have wiped away, and 
who now smiles with joy and contentment: ask him if we 
believe in a God; if we act contrary to the principles of 
Christianity? 

Yet all these are the genuine works of Freemasonry. 
What then is her crime* In what has she oflended? Is she 
not, on the contrary, entitled to the highest possible commen- 
dation? Is she not to nations themselves what they are to 
individuals who compose them? a cement to bind them to- 
gether. And is she not to individuals more than civil gov- 
ernment herself can always be? 

Bethen convinced of her excellence! If your object be 
truth; if your minds can yield to evidence, or be swayed by 
reason, if your hearts be not wholly insensible to the best 
ieelings of our nature: when you survey the whole matter, 
so far from indulging in censures against Masonry, you must 
pronounce it one of the noblest of all human institutions* 

% — 

A DANGEROUS PROPOSITION. 

We have seen with no small astonishment and regret the 
following preamble and resolutions, which were offered and 
laid over lor further consideration at the last meeting of the 
Grand Lodge of the state of New -York. 

“Whereas serious dissentions have arisen in this Grand Lodge, 
calculated to impair the dignity and respectibility of our order; 
and whereas these dissentions are wide spreading their direful 
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consequences, and are fraught with mischiefs, the termination of 
which cannot be foreseen ; therefore 

« Resolved , That it is expedient to form, in the State of New- 
York, TWO GRAND LODGES; one to be located in the city 
of New-York, and the other in such town or place, as a majori- 
ty of the Lodges out of the city may designate. 

“ Resolved , That the Lodges out of the city be permitted to 
select the Grand Lodge from under whose jurisdiction they will 
hail. 

“ Resolved , that the mode and manner of dividing the funds, be 
submitted to the decision of the 6 rand Lodge of the state of 

n 

We would respectfully call the attention of our brethren 
dn New-York to the history of that unfortunate and alarm- 
ing schism in England, which led to the distinction between 
ancient and modern Masons. To us at a distance, who are 
unacquainted with the local concerns of the fraternity in 
New-York, it appears not a little strange that a proposition 
for the establishment of two Grand Lodges, having jurisdic- 
tion within the limits of the same state, snould be offered as & 
remedy for serious and wide-spreading dissentions. We in- 
dulge the hope however, that the proposition will be prompt- 
ly rejected by the fraternity in that enlightened state, and 
that the dissentions which, are here spoken of, and which 
must be a source of pain lo every sincere Mason, will be 
happily and speedily terminated. 


EULOGIUM ON MASONRY. 

BY BROTHER JOHN CROOKES. 

OF all human institutions with which History or our 
own experience has made us acquainted, Masonry holds, 
and will ever hold, the most distinguished pre-eminence. 
I ought, perhaps, to apologize to you for calling it a human 
institution, because it pre supposes a time when Masonry 
began to be: but since wherever the most perfect order, 
symmetry, harmony and beauty appeared, these were the 
attributes of Masonry, it will be no fanciful supposition to 
say that it has no origin: but is coeval with God himself, 
it is, consequently, divine. And, as it is compounded of 
principles which are in their own nature immutable and e- 
ternal, it must continue to exist for ever. It is, there- 
fore, venerable from its antiquity, but not from its antiquity 
alone. Were it so, the veneration we should pay to it on 
this account might degenerate into the same species of 
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blind homage, which we sometimes involuntarily offer to hoa- 
ty-headed Error. 

If its antiquity has a great claim upon our regard, how 
much is that regard increased on the recollection that our 
fraternity has been honored with the brotherhood of David f 
Solomon, Hiram, and a host of worthies, whose names are 
recommended in the sacred volume, and are familiar to most 
of us; that it has in all ages, and in all countries, wherever 
Science hftb made any progress, received the sanction of 
kings, princes, and divines, of “the most excellent of the 
earth;” and that in our day, and in our own beloved land, 
it could boast of having a Chief Officer, whose name (high 
and exalted) can never be pronounced in the United 
States but with reverence; whose memory will be pre- 
cious to the end of time; and whose single approval would 
outweigh a whole world’s disapprobation! You will an- 
ticipate me as to the distinguished character to whom I al- 
lude. Your own hearts will instinctively inform you that it 
can be no other than that “Corinthian pillar in the temple 
of immortality,” the illustrious leader of our revolutionary 
armies. 

With such men for its admirers, and passing through such 
hands from one generation to another, it can hardly be a 
matter of wonder that Masonry should have descended to us 
in its primitive purity; or that amidst so many astonishing 
revolutions in the states aod empires of the earth; amidst 
the “Havoc, and Spoil, and Ruin,” which the mad ambi- 
tion of men has produced in every clime, our order should 
have received the special protection of Heaven ! 

Having glanced at some of its intrinsic excellencies, I 
shall now take a brief view of those inherent qualities of 
Masonry which have procured for it so honorable a distinc- 
tion. 

The increase of useful knowledge; the worship of one 
eternal Great Cause of all things, and the admiration of his 
attributes which is excited by the contemplation of his 
works; the exercise of benevolence towards a distressed 
brother; and the practice of every moral and social virtue, 
are among the primary objects of our institution. We are 
instructed to value more than life the sacred obliga- 
tions of Houor, Probity, Truth, Friendship, Hospitality, 
and all those charities which bind man to man ; and to a- 
doraby our public and private conduct, the dignity of our 
profession* 

It is one beautiful feature of Masonry, and one which to 
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peculiar to itself, that whilst it speaks, bj signs well under- 
stood, an universal language, it unites in the same bond of 
brotherly affection the native of Europe, of Asia, of Africa^ 
and of America; it dissolves as into one mass, all religious 
and political prejudices, whether of education or of habit; 
and acknowledges no other distinction than vice or virtue* 
good or evil* Indeed all the worst passions of men, which 
the intemperate discussion of these otherwise important 
subjects are calculated to arouse, seem to be hushed to rest 
in a Lodge of Freemasons; and the reflecting mind contem- 
plates with delight a scene of perfect harmony unequalled 
in any other association upon earth* 

Men unacquainted with our mysteries are apt to imagine 
we have nothing to conceal; and will frequently contend 
that the whole of Masonry consists in conviviality, and in 
ceremonies at once trifling and superficial* Our secrecy, 
of itself, is a virtue; and our cer< monies, as every brother 
well knows who has paid them the attention they deserve^ 
are not only useful but necessary. Every sign we make, 
every imple ment we use in our labor, every object we view 
in the Lodge, inculcates some moral lesson, ana presents to 
our mind’s eye some error to be avoided or some duty to 
be performed. When we advert to their origin we perceive 
clearly how insensibly our mysteiies would sink into disre- 
gard it they should cease to be mysterious, we dwell with 
pleasure upon the ideas they convey through the senses tw 
the soul, and we learn to estimate their value only from 
their propriety and usefulness* 

It has been judiciously remarked, by an able writer on 
this subject, that “the application of sensible objects to a 
figurative use is amusing as well as instructive ; and the ima. 
gination, the most ungovernable of all the human faculties, 
is made subservient to the cause of virtue, and instrumen- 
tal to moral improvement* For that, by easy and apposite 
symbols, we learn the difference between physical and mor- 
al good; to judge of the Creator by the works of his crea~ 
tiou ; and to infer from thence, that our wise Master-builder, 
who has planned and completed a habitation so suitable to 
out wants, so convenient to our temporary residence here, 
has exercised still more Wisdom in contriving, more Strength 
in supporting, and more Beauty in adorning, those eternal 
mansions where he has promised to receive and reward all 
faithful Masons hereafter.” 

“Thus our Faith and Hope are exercised by the study of 
Masonry; but there is a virtue which Divine Authority bus 
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pronounced greater than Faith and Hope ; and to this ex- 
cellent virtue of Charity are our Masonic labours especially 
directed:” to visit the sick and the fatherless in their af- 
flictions, to comfort those that mourn, to weep with those 
that weep, and to carry as it were into the dungeons of hu- 
man misery the divine essence of Masonry, by acting as a 
ministering Angel of Consolation and of Mercy, the Re- 
presentative of Heaven. 

These are our professions in the Lodge; but do they regu- 
late our conduct out of it, in our commerce with the world? 
In what, Brethren, would Freemasonry excel, if it had no 
influence upon our genera) deportment? It is only by act- 
ing upon the square and living within the compass; by prac- 
tising the duties of morality, and limiting our desires, that 
we can demonstrate to theignorant and the prejudiced the 
well founded superiority of our pretensions. If our order 
be built upon the basis of Brotherly Love, of Truth, oi 
Temperance, of Prudence, and of Justice, let us be careful 
Ho walk worthy of the high vocation wherewith we are cal- 
led.” Besides 

“The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy,” 

arising from a conduct so regulated, how consolatory will be 
the assurance, that when our 6iin of life (which may have 
risen brilliantly from the east) shall set in the west; when 
we shall be called from labour to everlasting refreshment; 
we have in reserve a seat at the right hand of the Almighty 
Grand Master; and that “when the earthly house of this 
tabernacle shall be dissolved we have a building of God, a 
bouse not made with hands, eternal in the heavens!” 


GRAND LODGE OF KENTUCKY. 

August 26, 1822. 

The following resolution, which was laid on the table the 
2d September 5820, by Brother Daviess, was called up: 

“ Resolved by the Grand Lodge of KetUucky, That no person 
shall fill the office of M. IV. G. Master, R. W. D. G. Master, 
or Senior or Junior Grand Warden, for a longer period than 
one year; nor shall either of those persons till the office he 
has before filled, until the end of one year thereafter, or un- 
til his successor’s time shall have expired. ,r 

And on the question being taken on its adoption, it was 
decided in the negative unanimously . 
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Masonic Prayer and Charge . 

A Prayer used in the Western Star Lodge No. 9, at Spring f eld, 
Tennessee , at the initiation of the Rev . H. M. C. 0 / /Ac Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church . 

Great and mighty arbiter of the world; Supreme Grand 
Master of the Universe; transcend antly great and glorious Lord 
God Almighty; tbou hast promised that where two or three are 
gathered together in thy name, thou wilt be in the midst 
of them, and bless them. In thy name we have here assembled, 
and we beseech thee, great father of light, to cheer us with 
thy presence, and bless our present undertaking Grant that 
this candidate for Masonry, thy servant, who has now bowed 
down before thee, may rightly appreciate the brotherly 
love of masons; may his wonted temperance preserve him in the 
line of strict duty, and keep him free from all the allurements of 
vice. May the secrets with which we are now about solemnly 
to entrust him, be ever preserved inviolate, by bis fortitude. 
May prudence teach him to regulate his life by the dictates of 
reason; and grant that by the unerring standard of justice, he 
may be enabled to mete to every man his due. He bas for 
years past, dedicated and devoted his life, Oh Lord! to thy ser- 
vice, may he still continue to be a successful labourer in tby vine- 
yard; and grant that he may be a true and faithful brother a- 
mongstus; may he be endued, Oh God, with such a portion of 
thy divine wisdom as to be enabled by the secret arts of mason- 
ry, the better to display the beaut v of virtue. Establish him 
we beseech thee, as a firm and steadfast pillar in thy Holy 
Temple andjmpke him unto us a pillar of strength and beauty, 
and all the glory shall be thine. Amen. 

A charge on the same occasion. 

Brother C. ? 

That the peace and harmony of our meetings may never be 
disturbed by impertinent intruders, or by un worthy* persons of 
any description; we have (as you doubtless have discovered) 
every avenue by which we could probably be approacbed,strict- 
ly guarded by true and trusty brethern, by members in whom 
we can place the most unbounded confidence. Your having been 
able then, to pass those Argus-eyed watchmen, aod access even 
to this outer chamber of oof temple, amply justifies mein ex- 
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tending to yon my hand, as a token of my sincere brotherly love 
and esteem; and in congratulating you on your reception into 
this ancrent and honourable order; emcienty as it commenced 
with the commencement of time, and honora&U because it teach* 
es to be and tends to make virtuous, all who will conform to its 
precepts* The institution of Free Masonry is based on tbb 
most solid foundation; is governed by most excellent rules; and 
inculcates the best maxims. Although It existed considerably 
more than three thousand years before the world was blessed 
with the doctrines of Christianity ; it yet inculcates the same no- 
ble duties. It teaches us to adore, with becoming reverence, 
the God of heaven and earth; the supreme grand master of the 
universe. It encourages the truly devout mason, to make known 
all his waftts; to implore the blessing of his creator in all hia 
laudable uhdertakings; and to esteem him as his only stay in 
times of need. It encourages you, ifyou are in want, to ask» and 
you shall receive; to seek and you shaH find; to knock, and it 
shall he opened unto you. It admonishes you in all your transah- 
tiohs withy Our neighbors, to meet them on the ftvtl and part 
with them on the *ft tate ; being ever scrupulously attentive, to 
do unto all men as you would (hey should do unto you. 

These precepfcTyou wilt find couched > ki the most elegant 
language, and in the most conSise and expressive manner, in the 
Gospel according to St. Mathew, in words of the following im- 
port. «<Tboushalt love the Lord t by God- with all thy strength with 
all thy beart.ahd with all thy mind.and thy neighbour as thyself* 

By becoming one of us, you have made it your duty, brother, 
as a mason, to enforce these tenets on the members of the fra- 
ternity and it is your peculiar province, as a minister of God and 
an interpreter of his word, to teach them to the people. 

Whenever therefore, you find a poor frail mortal, hoodwinked 
by sin.; gropfog his waybill deeper into the midnight and mur- 
ky darkness of ignoraneb and unbelief; yon will remember that 
His your duty to extend to him the helping Land of charity, to 
put the lost and misguided in the proper path, 6r as holy 
wait 'expresses it, you aie to -‘bring the Wind by a way that th£y 
know not. you are to lead them m paths that they have not 
known, you are to make darkness light before them, and crook- 
ed things straight; these things )ou are to do unto theiin and not 
forsake them.” 
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Furthermore Brother, by acting in conformity to the roles of 
masonry you will never be found leagued with conspirators, 
but with patriotic adour advancing your country’s interests by 
every lawful means. “You will be a speaker of truth, an ad- 
vocate for peace, a lover of concord: you will be ever attentive 
to the cries of the needy, and unhesitatingly extend to them the 
cup of consolation. Sound morality is also an essential pre re* 
quisite to being admitted into this society. Let a man’s religion 
or the mode of it be what it may, we do not exclude him from 
the benefits and advantages of the order, provided he firmly be* 
lieves in God, the glorious architect of heaven and earth, and 
practices the s cred duties of morality; for we are taught to cheiw 
ish in our hearts the most generous sentiments, to extirpate big- 
otry, and to put an effectual curb on persecution. Wo unite 
with the virtuous and moral of every clime in the strong bands 
of brotherly love, and regard them with the warmest affection. 
Among ns the love of good design is strengthened. Here 

•'Frien Jship on wing etherUl, flying round, 

Stretches her arms, to bless the haflowed ground. 

Humanity, well pleased, here takes her stand, 

Holding her daughter. Pity, by the hand/ 

Here *s Charity, which soothes the widow’s sigh. 

And wipes die dew-drop from the orphan’s eye. 

Here stands Benevolence, whose large embrace^ 
Uncirctunacribed, takes in the human race. 

She sees each narrow tie, each private end 
Indignant,— virtue’s universal friend. 

Scorning each frantic zealot, bigot tool 
She stamps on mason’s hearts her golden role.” 

No topic in any way calculated to wound the feelings of a 
mason is discussed among us; the aim of each individual is to 
give general satisfaction, and to forward, by every means in hit 
power, the peace, the concord, and the credit of the society 

To relieve a distressed worthy brother is one of the first ob- 
ligations you owe the society ; be you therefore always ready to 
succour the distressed; administer to their wants with a liber* 
al hand and open heart; pour the cordial balm of consolation 
on the afflicted; and bind op the wounds of the broken hearted* 
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and thus experience the exalted, the heavenly happiness, of 
communicating happiness to others, that happiness 

« Which nothing earthly gives or can destroy 

The soul’s calm sun -shine and the heart felt joy.” 

You, Brother C are a preacher, an expounder of that holy 

religion, the prominent characteristics of which are universal be- 
nevolence and unbounded charity. As free* masonry inculcates 
the same charity and benevolence, and like leligion, en- 
courages and advances every moral and social virtue, you can- 
not be otherwise than fond of the order, and zealous for its in- 
terests. Religion and masonry are so nearly allied, that who- 
ever is truly warmed with the spirit of Christianity, must es- 
teem. must love. I had almost said must reverence free-masonry. 
We disclaim the sentiments attributed to us by the world at laiye: 
we are not libertines; our laws prof cribe excess. Our business 
here on life’s tempestuous sea, is to safely moor our crazy mor- 
tal barks and their celestial freight, in life’s last peaceful ha- 
ven ; and to effect this object, we place reason at the helm who 
steers to virtue as her polar-star. Thus you see, brother, that 
masonry is not a ridiculous and trifling, but a serious and impor- 
tant institution, and one which is founded on the most exalted 
principles of moral and of social virtue. The principles incul- 
cated by adhering strictly to the tenets of masonry are excellent, 
most excellent ; may you and I, and &H of us, conform to them. 

4 /. T. P, 
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MASONIC INTELLIGENCE. 

GRAND LODGE OF TENNESSEE. 

At a Grand Annual Communication of the Grand Lodge of 
Tennessee, held at the Masonic Hall in the town of Nashville, 
on the 7th day of October, A. L. 5822, A. D. 1822, the 
following persons were elected and installed officers the re o 
for the ensuing year- 

M. W. Gen. Andrew Jackson, Grand Masier 
B . W. George Wilson, D. G. M. 

Wilkins Tannehill, G. S. W. 
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Matthew L. Dixon, G. J. W 
Moses Norvell, G. Secretary 
David Irwin, G Treasurer 
H. R. W. Hill, G. S. D. 

James Roane, G. J. D. 

Ira Ingram, G. Marshall 
E. R. Dulany, G. P. 

William G. Dickinson, G. S. B. 
D, Robertson, 

James Irwin, 

Samuel Chapman, G. Tyler. 

!R. Rev. Hardy M. Cryer, G. Chaplain. 


Grand Stewards 


At the annual meeting of the Grand Royal Arch Chapter ot 
Massachusetts, held at Mason’s Hall, Boston, September 1, 
5822, the following companions were chosen officers for the 
present year. 

M. E. Jonathan Gage, G. H. P. 

E. Rev. Paul Dean, Deputy G. H. P. 

E. Caleb Butler, G. K. 

E- Daniel Baxter, G. S. 

E. Thomas P. Jackson, G. T. 

E. John J. Loring, G. Secretary. 

E. William Barry, G. Marshal. 


E. Rev. S. L. Bascom, 

E. Rev. Samuel Osgood, 
E. Michael Ronlstone, 
E. Daniel Baxter, Jr 
E. John Scott, 

E. Joseph T. Pike. 

S. H. Hodge, G. I. Sentinel 
William Eaton, 

Joseph Currier, 

E. H. Fowle, 

E. H. Purkitt, 

£• R. Lash. 


| Grand Chaplains; 


Grand Stewards. 


| Grand Tylers 


Committee of Finance* 
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MASONIC PROCESSION. 

Account <5f the procession and laying of the Corner Stone of the Nation, 
al Monument of Scotland, in the presence of the King. 

At the Waterloo hotel, the procession was joined by the 
Commisioners for the King. The oommittee o t contributors, 
and the Lord Provost, Sheriff^ Magistrates and Council, attend- 
ed by their officers, moved round, and entered' the side of the 
hill. The Duke of Hamilton, acting Grand Master, attended by 
the Duke of Argyll, Grand Master elect; the Earl ot Rosslyn, 
officiating as Past Grand Mastery William Inglish, Esq Substi- 
tute Grand Master; J. E. Machonecie, Senior Grand Warden; 
lion. Gen. Duff, acting as Junior Grand Warden, and the Office- 
bearers of the Grand Lodge pf Scotland, assisted by a number 
of Provincial Grand Masters 

The Grand Ledge having taken the place on (he platform 
prepared for them, and the Commissioners, Magistrates, and 
Commit tee of Contributors, being placed on the opposite plat- 
form, his grace, the Duke of Hamilton, as Grand Master, called 
on the band to play the King’s Anthem. The Grand Master 
then stafed that he came there, at the desire of his Majesty, to 
lay the foundation of the National Monument of Scotland, and 
he was glad to see the Commissioners of the King on the oppo- 
site side. 

The Duke of Atholl said, his Majesty had executed a commis- 
sion in behalf of the Doke of Atholl, the Earl of Roseberry, 
Earl of Hopetown, Earl of Elgin, Viscount Melville and Lord 
Lynedoch, (which his Graoe read.) and stated that he was 
sorry to be obliged to apologise for the Duke of Montrose, Earl 
of Hopetown, and Viscount Melville, who were unavoidably de- 
tained. In execution of that commission, be ctaved of the most 
Worshipful Grand Master, Right Worshipful Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter, the assistance of the Grand Wardens and Brethren of the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland, towards laying the foundation stone of 
the National Monument, to remain to future ages, a monument 
to the memory of those brave men, who shed their blood in the 
service of their country. 

Duke of Hamilton. ‘‘As we have received his Majesty’s au- 
thority, it is our duty to proceed with the work.” 
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. The band played the Portuguese IJymn, which was followed 
by a most impressive prayer from the Grand Chaplain, the Rer. 
Dr. Lee, or Conongaie. The Grand Treasurer and Secretary 
proceeded to examine and place the bottles, (which were her* 
metrically sealed , ) containing the Coins, newspapers, &c. Ut. 
and other platina plates, in their proper situations; a quantity 
of saw -dust was placed around them to prevent any moisture 
from injuring them. The whole bed being covered with mortar, 
the foundation stone w &9 raised by a crane, and lowered down 
in its proper position, the band playing, ‘♦Great light Will 
shine.” The Senior Warden, by command of the Grand Master, 
applied the square, the Junior Warden, the plumb line, the 
Substitute Grand Master, the level, and the Grand Master, the 
mallet, (loud cheering) craving' a benediction on the work, in 
nearly these words: *Maythe Almighty Architect crown the 
work with his blessing, and may it last as a monument to future 
ages of the genius of art The Grand Master then emptied the 
cornucopia, containing the corn, and the cups with the wine and 
oil, on the stone, saying, « 4 May the Almighty grant prosperity to 
the people, that they may long enjoy peace ; long may the people, 
living under jast laws, revere their sovereign, love their coun- 
try, and be thankful for their manifold blessings.” (Loud cheer- 
ings,) and at that moment a signal gun was fired from the Calton, 
and salutes were fired from the guns at Salisbury Crags, the 
Castle, ships in Leith Roads, and Leith Fort. 

The Duke of Hamilton said, that, gratified as he was, to feel 
himself called on this occasion to perform a duty which he could 
have wished had fallen into hands more able, though there 
could be none more willing, if he looked around to either right 
or left, he saw none but those, the sight of whom was of itself a 
gratification. They had now laid the foundation of a structure, 
the model of which had been the admiration of the ancients, 
which bad lasted for ages, and arrested even the unhallow- 
ed hand of barbarians, which had survived the ravages of time, 
but chiefly fallen un.ier the rapacious assaults of conquerors* 
(Lord Elgin stood near bis Grace, and some people thought on 
Lord Byron’s lines on his Lordship’s removal of the freize from 
the Parthenon.) With reference to the great object of the 
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building, he thought there could be but one’ opinion— namely, 
that warlike as Scotchmen were in the field,those of Gieece coufd 
hardly excel them. The site chosed was indeed a fortunate one; 
it was hallowed ground; it was near the spot where the monu- 
ment rose to the memory of a hero, who after having broken 
and vanquished the combined enemies of his country, died as be 
had lived, in the arms of victory. He was gratified to find 
himself in the presence of those whom the King had ap- 
pointed as his commissioners, and graced with his name, 
rand in presence of magistrates of the city, and other high 
personages. As to the time chosen for this great ceremony, he 
entirely concurred with them in thinking, that the arrival of 
the King was an auspicious era; it had united and connected him 
with Scotland; it gave the King an opportunity of seeing Scotch- 
men as they are, in whom he would find much to admire* It 
would make the country sensible of the blessing of a consti- 
tutional Monarch, under whose paternal care it was their hap- 
piness to live. His Majesty had had the opportunity of seeing a 
people who were, he knew, sensible of the adiantages secured 
to them by a free constitution, and his Majesty had also the op- 
portunity of seeing the real condition of that people, and redress- 
ing whatever wrongs, (if wrongs they had) belonged lo the sys- 
tem under which they lived. Surrounded as he was by the 
brethren, assembled in such numbers, and with anxiety as was 
manifest on this occasion, it was peculiarly gratifying to him 
to have standing beside him the Grand Master Elect, who was 
to fill his place as Grand Mastei Mason, one of whose ancestors 
the pages of history bore honorable record. (This allusion 
to the Duke of Argyll wa9 loudly applauded.) To the provincial 
masters and office bearers of the Grand Lodge, and the Masonic 
brethren in general, he returned his warmest thanks. Three 
cheers were given in honour of the Gi and Master, and w^ere re- 
echoed by the crowds assembled. 

The Duke of Athol, in the name of the King, returned thanks 
to the Grand Master, Grand Wardens and Master Masons, and 
worthy Brethren, for their attention. 
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THE ROSE IN JANUARY. 

I had the good fortune to become acquainted in his old 
age with the celebrated Wieland, and to be often admitted 
'to his table. It was there that, animated by a flash of Rhen 
ish, he loved to recount the anecdotes of his youth, and 
with a gaiety and naivete which rendered them extremely 
interesting. His age, his learning, his celebrity, no longer 
threw us to a distance, and we laughed with him as joyous* 
ly as he himself laughed in relating the little adventure 
which 1 now attempt to relate. It had a chief influence on 
his life, and it was that which he was fondest of retracing, 
and retraced with most poignancy. I can well n number 
his very words; but there are still wanting the expression of 
his fine countenance, his hair white as snow gracefully cur- 
ling round his head, his blue eyes, somewhat faded by years, 
vet still announcing his genius and depth of thought! his 
brow, touched with the lines of reflection, but open, eleva- 
ted, and of a distinguished character; his smil/e full of be- 
nevolence and candour. “I was handsome enough,*’ he u- 
sed sometimes to say to us; and no one who looked at him 
could doubt it; “but I was not amiable, for a savant rarely 
is,” he would add laughingly, and this every one doubted; 
so to prove it he recounted the little history that follows: 

“I was not quite thirty,” said he to us, “when I obtained 
the chair of philosophical professor of this college in the 
most flattering manner: I need not tell you that my amour 
propre was gratified by £ distinction rare enough at my age- 
1 certainly had worked for it formerly; but at the moment it 
came to me, another species of philosophy occupied me 
much more deeply, and I would have given more to know' 
what passed in one heart, than to have had power to analyze 
those of all mankind- I was passionately in love: and you 
all know, I hope, that when love takes possession of a young 
head, adieu to every thing else; there is no room for any oth* 
er thought- My table was covered with folios of all colours, 
quires of paper of all sizes, journals of all species, cata- 
logues of boqks, ii> short, of all that one finds on a frsr 
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feasor’s table ; but of the whole circle of science I had for 
•ome time studied only the article Rose, whether in the En- 
cyclopedia, the bo a iic*U bo>k, or all the gardeners’ calen- 
dars mat 1 could meet with; you shall learn presently what 
led me to this study, and why it was that my window was al- 
ways open, and even during the coldest days. All this wag 
connected with the passion by which I was possessed, and 
which had become my sole and continual thoifght 1 could 
pot well say at this moment how my lectures and courses got 
On, but this f know, that more than once I hare said “Ame- 
lia,” instead of philosophy.” 

“It was the name of my beauty, in fact, of the beauty of 
flie University, Mademoiselle de Belmont. Her father, a dis- 
tinguished officer, had died on Ihe held of battle* She occu- 
pied with her mother a large and handsome house in the 
sti eet in which I lived, on the same side, and a few doors dis- 
tant. This mother, wise and prudent, obliged by circuro- 
Stances to inhabit a city filled with young students from all 
parts, and having so charming a daughter, never suffered 
her a moment from her sight, either in or out of doors. But 
the good lady passionately loved company and cards; and te 
reconcile her taste with her duties, she carried Amelia with 
her to all her assemblies of dowagers, professors’ wives, can- 
onesses, &c. &c. where the poor girl ennuyed herself to death 
with hemming or knitting beside her mother’s card table* 
But you ought to have been informed, that no student, in- 
deed no man under fifty, was admitted. I hftd then but lit- 
tle chance of conveying my sentiments to Amelia. I ant 
gore, however, that any other than myself would have dis- 
covered this chance, but 1 was a perfect novice in gallantry; 
and, until the moment when I imbibed this passion from A- 
melia’s beautiful dark eyes, mine, having been always fixed 
upon volumes of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, &c. &c. 
understood notbiug at all of the language of the heart. It 
was at an ohi lady’s, to whom I waPin trod need, that I be- 
came acquainted with Amelia; my destiny led me to her 
house on the evening of her assembly; she received me; ( 
saw Madi moiselle de Belmont, and from that instant her 
image was engraven in lines of fire on my heart. The mo- 
ther frowned at the sight of a well looking young man; but 
my timid, grave, and perhaps somewhat pedantic air, re-as- 
sured her* There were a few other young persons, daugh* 
tors and nieces of the lady of the mansion; it was summer^ 
and they obtained permission to walk in^the garden, under 
the windows of tho saloon, and the eyes of their mammas* I 
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followed them; and without daring to address a word to my 
fail one, caught each that fell from her lips. 

“Her conversation appeared to me as charming as her 
person; she spoke on different subjects with intelligence 
beyond her years. In making some pleasant remarks oijt 
the defects of men in general, she observed, that “what she 
most dreaded was violence of temper-” Naturally of e 
ealm disposition, I was wishing to boast of it; but not having 
the courage, I at least entered into her idea, and said so 
much against passion,* that I could not well be suspected of 
an inclination to it: I was recompensed by an approving 
•mile; it emboldened me, and 1 began to talk much better 
than I thought myself capable of doing before so many hand* 
tome women; but wlien they came to the chapter of fash* 
ions, I had no more to say ; it was an unknown language; 
neither did she appear versed in it. Then succeeded ob- 
servations on the flowers in the garden; I knew little more 
©f this than of the fashions, hut I might likewise have mjr 
particular taste; and to decide, I waited to learn that of Ame- 
lia: she declared for the Rose , and grew animated in the 
eulogy of her chosen flower. From that moment, it be- 
came for me the queen of flowers. “Amelia,” said a pret- 
ty, little, laughing Espieglc , [roguish girl] “how maoy of 
your favorites are condemned to death this winter?” “Not 
one,” replied she; “1 renounce them, their education is too 
troublesome, and too ungrateful a task, and I begin to think 
I know nothing about it.” 

“1 assumed sufficient resolution to ask the explanation of 
this question and answer; she gave it to me: You have just 
learned that 1 am passionately fond of Rose a ; it is an heredi- 
tary taste; my mother is still fonder of them than I am; 
since I wa6 able to think of any thing, I have had the great- 
est wish to ofler her a Rose-tree in blow (as a new year’s gift) 
on the “first of January;” I have never succeeded. Every 
year 1 have put a quantity of Rose-trees into vases; the 
greater number perished ; and I have never been able to o£ 
fer one rose to my mother.” So little did I know of the cul- 
ture of flowers, as to be perfectly ignorant that it was possible 
to have roses in winter; but from the moment 1 understood 
that it might be, without a miracle, and that incessant atten- 
tion only was necessary, I promised myself, that this yeaf 
the first of January should not pass without Amelia’s* offer* 
ing her mother a Rose-tree in tylow. We returned to the 
saloon; so> close was I on the watch, that I heard her ask 
toy name in a whisper* Her compaaioya answered, “I kacwT 
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him onlj by reputation; they say he is an author; and so 
learned, that he is already a professor.” U 1 should never 
have closed it,’ said Amelia, “he seems neither vain nor 
pedantic/’ How thankful was I for this reputation. Next 
morning I went to a gardener* and ordered fifty Rose-trees 
of different months to he put in vases. “It must be singu- 
lar ill fortune,” thQUght I, “if among this number, one at 
least does not flower.” On leaving the gardener, I went to 
my bookseller’s, purchased some works on flowers, and re- 
turned home full of hope. I intended to accompany my 
Rose-tree with a fine letter, in which 1 should request to be 
permitted to visit Madame de Belmont, in order to teach her 
daughter the art of having roses in winter; the agreeable 
lesson, and the charming scholar, were to me much pleasant- 
er themes than those of my philosophical lectures. I built 
on all this the prettiest romances possible; my milk pail had 
not yet got on so fat as Perrette h> ; she held it on her head; 
and my rose was not yet transplanted into its vase; but I 
saw it all in blow. In the mean time, I was happy only in 
imagination; I no longer saw Amelia; they ceased to invite 
me to the dowager parlies, and she was not allowed to mix 
in those of young people. I must then be restricted, until 
my introducer was in a state of presentation, to seeing her 
every evening p,»>s by with her mother, as they went to their 
parties. Happily for me, Madame de Belmont was such a 
coward in a carriage, that she preferred walking when it 
was possible. I knew the hour at which they were in the 
habit of leaving home; I learned to distinguish the sound 
of the bell of their gate, from that of all the others of the 
quarter; my window on the ground floor was always open; 
at the moment I heard their gate unclose, I snatched up 
some volume, which was often upside down, stationed my- 
self at the window, as if profoundly occupied with my stu- 
dy, a >d thus almost every day saw for an instant the lovely 
girl, and this instant was sufficient to attach me to her still 
more deeply. The. elegant simplicity of her dress; her 
ttich,d«irk hair wreathed rouul her head, and falling in ring- 
lets on her forehead; her slight and graceful figure; her 
step at once light and commanding, the fairy foot that 
the care of guarding the snowy robe rendered visible, infla- 
med my admiration; while her dignified and composed 
manner, her attention to heF mother, and the affability with 
which she saluted her inferiors, touched my heart yet more. 
I began too to fancy that, limited as were ray opportunities 
of attracting her notice, I was not entiiely indifferent to 
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her* For example, on leaving home, she usually crossed 
to the opposite side of the street; for had she passed close 
to my windows, she guessed, that, intently occupied as I 
chose to appear, I could not well raise my eyes from my book: 
then as she came near my house, there was always something 
to say in rather a louder tone, as “Take care mamma ; leaa 
heavier on me; do you feel cold f ’ I then raised my eyes* 
looked at her, saluted her, and generally encountered the 
transient glance of my divinity, who, with a blush, lowered 
her eyes and returned my salute. The mother, all envelop- 
ed in cloaks and hoods, saw nothing. 1 saw every thing, 
and surrendered my heart. A slight c ircumstance augmen- 
ted my hopes. I had published “An abridgement of Practi - 
cal Philosophy It was an extract from my course of lec- 
tures; was successful, and the edition was sold. My book- 
seller, aware that I had some copies remaining, came to beg 
one for a customer of his, who was extremely anxious to get 
it; and he named Mademoiselle Amelia de Belmont. 1 ac- 
tually blushed with pleasure; to conceal my embarrassment, 
I laughingly inquired, what could a girl of her age want 
with so serious a work? “To read it, sir, doubtless-,” lepli- 
ed the bookseller; “Mademoiselle Amelia does not resem- 
ble the generality of young ladies; she prefers useful to a- 
musing books.” He then mentioned the names of several 
that he had lately sent to her; and they gave me a high o- 
pinion of her taste. “From her impatience for your book,” 
added he, “I can answer for it, that it will be perused with 
great pleasure: more than ten messages have been sent; at 
last, I promised it for to-morrow bnd 1 beg of you to enable 
me to keep my word.” I thrilled with joy, as I gave him the 
volume, at the idea that Amelia would read and approve of 
my sentiments, and that she would learn to know me. 

“October arrived, and with it my fifty vases of rose-trees; 
for which of couise, they made me pay what they chose; 
and I was as delighted to count them in my room, as a miser 
w r ould his sacks of gold. They all looked rather languish- 
ing, but then it was because they had not yet reconciled them- 
selves to the new earth. I read all that was ever written 
on the culture of roses, with much more attention than I had 
formerly read my old philosophers; and I ended as wise as I 
began. I percieved that this science, like all others, has no 
fixed rules, and that each vaunts his system, and believes it 
the best. One of my gardener authors would have the rose- 
trees as much as possible in the open air; another iecom- 
mended their being kept close shut up; one ordered con- 
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etant. watching 5 another absolutely forbade it. “It is thu# 
with the education of man, said J closing the volumes i* 
vexation* Always in extremes; always for exclusive sy** 
terns; Jet us try the medium between these opposite opin* 
ions.” I established a thermometer in my room; and, ao 
cording to its indications, I put them outside the windov s or 
took them in: you may guessthat fifty vases, to which I gave 
this exercise three or four times a day, according to the vac 
nations of the atmosphere, did not leave me much idle time; 
and this was the occupation of a professor of philosophy! 
Ah ! well might they have taken his chair from him, and sent 
him back to school; a thousand times more childish than the 
youngest of those pupils to whom I hurried over the custom* 
tomary routine of philosophical lessons: my whole mind 
was fixed on Amelia and my rose-trees. 

4 *The death of the greater number of my elves* however 
soon lightened my labour; more than half of them never 
struck root* I flung them into the fire: a fourth part of those 
that remained, after unfolding some little leaves, stopped 
there. Several assumed a blackish yellow tint, and gave 
me hope of beautifying; some flourished surprisingly, but 
only in leaves; others to my great joy, were covered with 
buls; but in a few days they always got that little yellow 
circle which the gardeners call the. collar, and which is te 
them a mortal malady; their stalks twisted, they drooped, 
and finally fell, one after the other, to the earth, not a single 
bud remaining on my poor trees. Thus withered my hopes; 
and the more I hawked them from window to window, the 
worse they grew. At last,one of them, and but one promised te 
reward my trouble; thickly covered with leaves, it formed a 
handsome bush, from the middle of which sprang out a fine, 
vigorous branch, crowned with six beautiful buds that got 
no collar; grew, enlarged, and even discovered, through 
their calices, a slight rose tint. There were still six long 
weeks before the new year; and certainly, four at least, of 
my precious buds would be blown by that time. Behold me 
now recompensed for all my pains; hope re-entered my 
heart, and every moment 1 looked on my beauteous introdu- 
cer with complacency. 

“On the 27th of November, a day which I can never foi* 
get, the sun rose in all its brilliance; I thanked be-trea, and 
hastened to place the rose-tree, and such of its companions 
as yet survived, on a peristyle in the court. (I have already 
mentioned that I lodged on the ground floor.) I watered 
TOBMud went, as oseal, to give my philosophical lecture* 
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J then birred, drank to the health of my rose; andf returned 
to take my station in my window, with a quicker throbbing 
of the heart. 

‘•Amelia’s mother had been slightly indisposed; for eight 
days she had not left the house, and consequently 1 had not 
teen my fair one. On the first morning I had observed the 
physician going in; uneasy for her, I contrived to cross his 
way, questioned him, and was comforted. I afterwards 
learned that the old lady had recovered, and was to make 
her appearance abroad on this day, at a grand gala given by 
a Baroness, who lived at the end of the street 1 was then 
certain to see Amelia pass by, and eight days privation had 
enhanced that thought ; 1 am sure, Madame de Belmont did 
Dot look to this party* with as much impatience as I did. 
She was always one of the first: It had scarcely struck five 
when 1 heard the bell of her gate. 1 took up a book, there 
Was I at my post, and presently 1 saw Amelia appear, daz- 
Sling with dress and beauty, as she gave her arm to her mo 
ther; never yet had the brilliancy of her figure so struck me, 
this time there was no occasion for her to speak to catch my 
eyes, they were fixed on her, but hers were bent down; 
however, she guessed I was there, for she passed slowly to 
prolong my happiness. I followed her with my gaze, un- 
til she entered the house; then only she turned her head 
tor a second; the door was shut, and she disappeared, but 
remained present to my heart. I could neitner close my 
Window, nor cease to look at the baronness’ hotel, as if I 
could see Amelia through the walls: 1 remained there tilt 
the objects were fad ing into obscurity ; the approach of night, 
and the frostiness ol the air, brought to my recollection that 
the rose tree was still on the peristyle: never had it been 
so precious to me; I hastened to it; and scarcely was I in 
the anti-chamber, when I heard a singular noise, like that of 
an animal browsing, and tinkling its bells. I trembled, I 
dew, and I had the grief to find a sheep quietly fixed be- 
tide my rose-tree, of which it was making its evening re* 
past with no slight avidity. 

“I caught up the first thing in my way; it was a heavy 
cane; I wished to drive away the gluttonous beast; alas! it 
was too late; he had just bitten ofl the beautiful branch of 
buds, he swallowed them one after anather; and, in spite of 
the gloom, 1 could see, half out of his mouth, the finest of 
them all, which in a moment was champed like the rest. I 
Was neither ill-tempered nor violent; but at this sight I wai 
bo longer master ?f myself. Without well knowing what I 

m ^ 
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did, I discharged a blow of my cane on the animal and 
stretched it at ray feet. No sooner did I perceive it motion* 
less, than I repented of having killed a creature uncon* 
scious of the mischief it had done; was this worthy of the 

S rofessor of philosophy, the adorer of the gentle Amelia? 

at thus to eat up my rose tree, my only hope to get admit* 
tance to her! When I thought on its annihilation, I could 
not consider myself so culpable. However the night dark* 
ened ; I heard the old servant crossing the lower passage, and 
I called her. “Catherine,” said I, “bring your light; there 
is mischief here, you left the stable door open, (that of the 
court was also unclosed,) one of your sheep has been brows- 
ing on inv rose trees, and I have punished it.” 

“She soon came with the lantborn in her hand. “It is 
not our sheep,” said she; “I have just come from them, the 
stable gate is shut, and they are all within. — Oh, blessed 
saints! blessed saints! What do I see?” exclaimed she when 
near, “it is the pet sheep of our neighbor Mademoiselle A- 
melia de Belmont. Poor Robin! what bad luck brought you 
here? Oh! how sorry she will be.” I nearly dropped down 
beside Robin. “Of Mademoiselle Amelia?” said I, in trem- 
bling voice, “has she actually a sheep?” “Oh ! good Lord! no, 
no, she has none at this moment, but that which lies there 
with its four legs up in the air; she loved it as herself; see 
the collar that she has worked for it with her own hands.” 

I bent to look at it. It was of red leather, ornamented with 
little bells, and she had embroidered on it in gold thread, 
“Robin belongs to Amelia de Belmont; she loves him, and 
begs that he may be restored to her.” “What will she think 
of the barbarian who killed him in a fit of passion; the vice 
which she most destests: she is right, it has been fatal to her. 
Yet if lie should he only stunned by the blow: Catherine! 
run, ask for some asther or eau de w, or hartshorn, run, 
Catherine run.” 

“Catherine set off: I tried to make it open its mouth; my 
rose-bud was still between its heremetically sealed teeth; 

r erhaps the collar pressed it; in fact the throat was swelled. 

got it off with difficulty; something fell from it at ray feet^ 
Ivhich I mechanically took up and put into my pocket with- 
out looking at it, so much was I absorbed in anxiety for the 
resuscitation. I rubbed him with all my strength; I grew 
more and more impatient for the return of Catherine. She 
came with a small phial in her hand, calling out in her usual 
manner, “Here sir, here’s the medicine. I never opened 
tny mouth about it to Mademoiselle Amelia; 1 pity her e- 
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Dough without that.” “What is all this Catherine! Where 
have you seen Mademoiselle Amelia? and what is her af- 
fliction, if she does not know of hei favorite’s death?” “Oh* 
dir, this is a terrible day for the poor young lady. She wad 
at the end of the street searching for a ring that her dead 
father had got as a present from the Emperor, and w<ytb f 
they say, more ducats than I have hairs on my head. Her 
footherlent it to her to-day for the party; she has lost it she 
knows neither how nor where, and never missed it till she 
drew off her glove at supper. And, poor soul ! the glove 
Was on again in a minuite, for fear it should be seen that the 
ring was wanting, and she slipped out to search for it all a- 
long the street, but she has found nothing.” 

“It struck me, that the substance that had fallen from the 
sheep’s collar had the form of a ring, could it possibly be! 
I looked at it; and, judge of my joy, it was Madame de Bel- 
mont’s ring, and really very beautiful and cestly. A secret 
presentiment whispered tome that this was a better means 
of presentation than the rose-tree. I pressed the precious 
ring to my heart, and to my lips; assured myself that the 
Sheep was really dead ; and, leaving him stretched near the 
devastated rose-tree, I ran into tne street, dismissed those 
who were seeking in vain, and stationed myself at the door 
to await the return of my neighbours. I saw from a dis- 
tance the flambeau that preceded them, quickly distinguish- 
ed their voices, and comprehended by them that Amelia 
had confessed her misfortune. The mother scolded bitter^ 
ly; the daughter wept and said “perhaps it may be found.”* 
“Oh yes, perhaps,” replied the mother with irritation, “it is 
too rich a prize to him that finds it; the Emperor gave it to 
your deceased father on the field when he saved his life; he 
set more value on it than all he possessed besides, and now 
you have thus flung it away; but the fault is mine for hav- 
ing trusted you with it. For some time back you have 
seemed quite bewildered.” I heard all this as I followed 
at some paces behind then}; they reached home, and. I had 
the cruelty to prolong, for some moments more, Amelia’s 
mortification. 1 intended that the treasure should procure 
me the entree of their dwelling, and I waited till they got up 
stairs. I then had myself announced as the bearer of good 
news ; I was introduced, and respectfully presented the ring 
to Madame de Belmont; and how delighted seemed Amelia! 
and how beautifully she brightened in her joy, not alone 
that the ring was found, but that I was the finder. She 
cast herself on her mother’s bosom, and turned on me hir 
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eyes, humid with tears, though beaming with pleasure, she 
clasped her hands, exclaiming, “Oh, sir what obligation, 
what gratitude do we not owe to you!” 

“Ah, Mademoiselle!” returned I, ‘‘you know not to whom 
you address the term gratitude,” “To one who has confer- 
red on me a great pleasure,” said she. “To one who has 
caused you a great pain, to the killer of Robin.” 

“You sir? I cannot credit it, why should you do so? you 
are not so cruel.” 

“No, but I am so unfortunate.’ It was in opening his col* 
lar which I have also brought to you, that your ring fell oil 
the ground; you promised a great recompense to him who 
should find it. I dare to solicit that recompense; grant me 
my pardon for Robin’s death.” 

“And I, sir, I thank you for it,’ exclaimed the mother; “1 nev- 
er could endure that animal ; it took up Amelia’s entire time, 
andwearied me out of all patience with its bleating; if you had 
not killed it, Heaven knows where it might have carried 
my diamond. But how did it get entangled in the collar? 
Amelia, pray explain all this.” 

“Amelia’s heart was agitated; she was as much grieved 
that it was I who had killed Robin, as that he was dead; 
“Poor Robin,” said she drying a tear, “he was rather too 
fond of running out! before leaving home I had put on 
his collar, that he might not be lost, he had always been 
brought back to me. The ring must have slipped under his 
collar. I hastily drew on my glove, and never missed it un* 
jtil I was at supper.” 

“What good luck it was that he went straight to the gen- 
tlcman’s,” observed the mother. 

“It was night,” I replied; “1 could not distinguish the col- 
lar, and I learned when too late that the animal belonged 
to you.” 

“Thank Heaven, then you did not know it!” cried the 
mother, “or where would have been my ring?” 

“It is necessary at least,” said Amelia, with emotion, 
“that I should learn how my favorite could have so cruelly 
chagrined you.” 

“Oh, Mademoiselle, he h:td devoured my hope, my hap- 

i iiness, a superb rose-tree about to blow, that I had been 
ong watching, and intended to present — to — to — a person 
on New Year’s day.” Amelia smiled, blushed, extended 
her lovely hand towards me, and murmured “All is pardon- 
ed.” “If it had eaten up a rose-tree about to blow.” cried 
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out Madame de Belmont, “it deserved a thousand deaths. I 
would give twenty sheep for a rose-tree in blow.” “I am 
much mistaken,” said Amelia, with the sweetest naivete, 
“if this very rose-tree was not intended for you.” “Forme! 
you have lost your senses, child; I have not the honor of 
knowing the gentlemen.” “But he knows your fondness tor 
roses j 1 mentioned it one day before him,*the only time I 
ever met him, at Madame de S’s. Is it not true, sir, that my 
unfortunate favorite had eaten up my wother’s rose-tree?” 
1 acknowledged it. and related the course of education of 
my fifty rose-trees. 

“Madame de Belmont laughed heartily and said she owed 
“me a double obligation.” “Mademoiselle Amelia has giv- 
en me my recompense for the diamond,” said I to her. “I 
claim yours also, madam.” “Ask sir, — ” “Permission to 
pay my respects sometimes to you!” “Granted,” replied 
she, gaily. I kissed her hand respectfully, that of her daugh- 
ter tenderly, and withdrew. But I returned the next day, 
and every day, I was received with a kindness that each vis* 
it increased; I was looked on as one of the family. It wa« 
I who now gave mj r arm to Madame de Belmont to conduct 
her to the evening parties, she presented me as her friend, 
and they were no longer dull to her daughter. New-Year’s 
Day arrived. I had gone the evening before to a sheepfold 
in the vicinity to purchase a lamb similar to that I had kil- 
led. I collected from the different hot houses all the flow- 
ering rose trees I could find; the finest of them was for Ma- 
dame de Belmont; and the roses of the others were wreath- 
ed in a garland round the fleecy neck of the lamb. In the 
evening I went to my neighbours, with my presents. “Rob- 
in and the rose-tree are restored to life,” said I, in offering 
my homage, which was received with sensibility and grate- 
fulness. “I also should like to give you a New-Year’s gift,” 
said Madame de Belmont to me, “if I but knew what you 
would best like.” “What I best like; ah, if I only dared to 
tell you.” “If it should chance now to be my daughter;” 
I fell at her feet, and so did Amelia. “Well,” said the kind 
parent, “there then are your New-Year’s gifts ready found; 
Amelia gives you her heart, and I give you her hand.” She 
took the rose wreath from off the lamb, and twined it round 
our united hands. “And my Amelia,” continued the old 
professor, as he finished his anecdote, passing an arm round 
his companion as she sat beside him, “my Amelia is still to 
my eyes as beautiful, and to my heart as dear, as on the day 
when our hands were bound together with a chain of flow- 
ers.” 
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FROM THE TREKTOir EMPORIUM, 

THE TWIN FLOWERS. . 

“Will you buy my flowers !” said q. peat looking 
|ittle girl, addressing herself to a young lady in Chesnui 
street, and holding out at the same time a small basket con- 
taining some beautiful roses, “they are newly blown and 
fresh ; buy a red rose for your hair Miss; here’s one that will 
look delightful twined among those pretty locks.” “Not a 
rose, my child,” said the young lady, there are thorns ar 
mong them; but l’U take this little flower, it looks so livelr 
find sweet; oh it’s a Forget-me-not!” “pardon me, Miss,’* 
replied the child, “that flower is engaged;” “to whom!” “to 

E aster Charles Leland;” “Charles Leland, indeed,” said 
e lady; “well, but here’s another, what a beautiful pair!” 
“they are Twin Flowers, they are both for that gentleman” 
#aid the little girl: “oh, a fig for him,” said the young lady, 
but an arch smile played upon her cheek as she said it, and 
something sparkling in her beautiful dark eye that told, a 
tale her lips refused to utter; while she ingeniously marked 
both the favorite flowers, and returned them to the basket; 
then choosing a little bunch of roses, she walked home, leav- 
ing the flower girl to visit the rest of her customers 

Love is impatient; and Harriet counted the tedious quo* 
utes as she sat at her window and listened for the well known 
rap. The clock struck nine, and yet Leland did not appear; 
she thought he had been neglectful of late; but then the 
flowers; he knew they were favorites of hers, and she 
thought to receive them from his hand, and to hear him say, 
Harriet, forget me not, would be a sweet atonement for ma* 
Tiy little offences past. But once the thought stole to her 
bosom; perhaps they are destined lor another! She ban- 
ished it with a sigh, and it hardly escaped her ere Charles 
Leland entered. She rose to receive him, and he gently 
took her hand; “Accept,” said he, “my humble offering and 
forget me — Harriet interrupted him as he attempted to 
place a single flower in her bosom, “where is the other!” 
said she as she playfully put back his hand. A moment’s si- 
lence ensued; Charles appeared embarrassed, and Harriet, 
recollecting herself, blushed deeply and turned it off: but 
die flower was not offered again, and Charles had only said 
Jvrget me ! 

This could not have been all he intended to say, luit mu- 
tual reserve rendered the remainder of the evening cold, 
formal and insipid ; and when Leland took bis leave, Harriet 
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felt more than ever dissatisfied. As it was Mt yet late in 
the evening, she resolved to dissipate the melancholy that 
this little interview, in spite of all her efforts to laugh at it, 
left op her mind, by spending a few minutes at a neigh* 
hour’s, whose three daughters were her intimate compart* 
ions,. 

They mngest of these ladies was a gay and interesting 

f irl ; and was the first to meet and welcome her young friend, 
ut as she held out her hand, Harriet discovered a little 
flower in it; it was a “forget-me-not,” she examined it; it 
VfBB one of Leland’s; the mark she had made upon it, when 
she took it from the basket of the flower girl, was there. 
This was, at the moment, an unfortunate discovery. She 
had heard that Charles frequently visited this family; and 
that he even paid attention to Jane; but she had never be* 
fore believed it; and now she shuddered at the idea of ad* 
mitting that for once, rumour told truth. “Where did you 
get this pretty flower, Jane,” said she; “oh a beau to to be 
sure,” said Jane, archly; “don’t you see, Forgei-me-not ;” 
and ns . she took back the flower, “I should not like to tell you 
where 1 got it; I’ll wear it in my bosom, though— come 
afog: 

Ml dearly love tins pretty flower. 

For his own sake who bid me keep it, 

Ml wear it in my bosom— ■ ” 

“Hush Jane,” said Harriet, interrupting her, “my head 
aches, and your singing distracts me.” “Ah! it’s your 
heart” said Jane “or you would not look so dull.” “Well 
if it is my heart” said Harriet, as she turned to conceal her 
tears, “it does not become a friend to trifle with it.” She 
intended to convey a double meaning >n thi^ reply* but it 
was not taken, and as soon as possible sb bretif*^ ( tl home. 

A sleepless night followed; Harriet &lt thaAhe was in- 
jured ; and the more she thought upon it the more she felt. 
She had engaged her hand to Iceland six months before; the 
time was approaching fast; and he acted thus! “If he 
wants to be freed from his engagement,” said she to herself 
“I will give him no trouble ; she sat down and wrote, request- 
ing him to discontinue his visits. She wept over it a flood 
of tears; but she was resolute until she had dispatched the 
note to his residence. Then she repented of it, and thena- 
gai’n reasoned herself into a belief that she had acted right. 
She waited for the result; not without many anxious cher- 
ished hopes that he would call for an explanation. But she 
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ohly learned that the note was delivered into his hands; and 
about one month afterwards he sailed for England. 

This was an end to the matter. Charles went into busi- 
ness in Liverpool, but never married; and Harriet remained 
single; devoting her life to the cai*e of her aged mother, 
and ministering to the wants of the poor and distressed a* 
round her. 

About 40 years after, Leland left Philadelphia. Harriet 
paid a visit to New-York, and dining in a large company one 
day, an old gentleman, who, it seemed was a bachelor, being 
called upon to defend the fraternity to which he belonged 
from the aspersions of some of the younger and more fortu- 
nate part of the company, told a story about Philadelphia, 
and a courtship and an engagement, which he alledged waa 
broken off by his capricious mistress, for no other reason 
than his offering her a sweet new blown forget-me-not, six 
weeks before she was to have been made his wife. “But 
was there no other cause?” asked Harriet, who sai nearly op- 
posite the stranger, and eyed him with intense curiosity; 
“none to my knowledge, as heaven is my witness.” “Then 
what did you do with the other flower !* 9 said Harriet. The 
stranger gazed in astonishment; it was Leland himself, and 
he recognized his Harriet though almost half a century had 
passed since they had met; and before they parted, the mis- 
chief made by the Twin Flowers was all explained away, 
and might have been 40 years before, had Charles said he 
had lost one of the forget-me-not’s; or had Jane said she had 
found it. The old couple never married; but they corres- 
ponded constantly afterwards, and I always thought Harriet 
looked happier after this meeting than she ever had looked 
before. 

Now, I to say at the conclusion of my story, 

to my juven!\;?tea<fcrs, never let an attachment be broken 
off ; let an interview and a candid explanation speedily fol- 
low every misunderstanding. For the tenderest and most 
valuable affections when won, will be the easiest wounded, 
and believe me, there is much truth in Tom Moore’s senti- 
ment: — 

“A something light as air — a look 
A word unkind or wrongly taken — 

The love that tempest never shook 
A breath — a touch like this has shaken.” 
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WOMAN. 

FROM THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 

The good government of families leads to the comfort of 
communities, and the welfare of States. Of every domes- 
tic circle, woman is the centre. Home, that scene of pur- 
est, dearest joy, home is the empire of woman. There she 
plans, directs, performs; the acknowledged source of digni- 
ty and felicity. Where female virtue is most pure, female 
sense most improved, female deportment most correct, there 
is most propriety of social manners. The early years of 
childhood, those most precious years of life and opening 
reason, are confined to woman’s superintendence. She 
therefore may be presumed to lay the foundation of all the 
virtue, and all the wisdom that enrich the world. 


AVARICE OUTWITTED. 

The case of John Eyre, who, though worth upwards of 
£ 30 , 050 , was convicted at the Old Bailey, and sentenced to 
transportation, for stealing eleven quires of common writing 
^ paper, was rendered more memorable by the opportunity 
which it gave Junius to impeach the integrity of Lord Mans- 
field, who was supposed to have erred in admitting him to 
bail. An anecdote is related of Mr. Eyre, which shows the 
natural depravity of the human heart. An uncle, a gentle- 
man of considerable property, made his will in favour of a 
clergyman, who was his intimate friend, and committed it to 
the custody of the divine. However, not long before his 
death,. he made another will, in which he left the clergyman 
only £ 500 , leaving the bulk of his property to his nephew 
and heir at law, Mr. Eyre. Soon after the old gentleman’s 
death, Mr. Eyre rummaging his drawers, found this last will, 
and, perceiving the legacy of £500 for the clergyman, put 
into the fire, and took possession of the whole effects, in con- 
sequence of his uncle being supposed to have died intestate. 
The clergyman, coming to town soon after, and inquiring 
into the circumstances of his old friend’s death, asked il he 
had made a will? Oh being answered in the negative, he 
very coolly put his band into his pocket, and pulled out the 
former will, which had been committed to his care, and in 
which the testator had bequeathed him the whole of his for- 
tune, amounting to several thousand pounds, excepting a 
legacy of £500 to his nephew. 
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THE DREAM IS O’ER— AND I AM FREE* 

BY ALBERTO. 

The dream is o’er, and I am free, — 

The chain of Lore’s for ere r fled, 

The eye that shone is dim to me. 

The cheek that burned is cold and dead* 

I cannot weep as others do, 

For tearful eyes will not impart 
Relief to deep and cureless woe, 

Or heal the wounded, breaking heart* 

’Twas sweet to watch her dark blue eye, 

When the tale of love ’t would speak; 

’Twas sweet to catch each fragrant sigh 
And press the roses on her cheek. 

’Twas sweet to hold her to my heart; 

But, O! ’twas more than earthly bliss 
To see the tear of rapture start, 

Whilst Love exhaled its melting kiss. 

J8ut ah! those days of joy are past, 

O ! never, never, more to be, 

Too full of love and hope to last, 

They flew like light, and I am free. 

But such a freedom I’d resign, 

And eveiy earthly danger brave, 

To know that Linda’s love was mine; 

And I again a smiling slave. 

Alexandria Her. 


WOMAN. 

The following lines, written extempore , are from the pen of 
Moses Y. Scott. 

There is a ray of love in woman’s eye 
That with its magic wins the soul it warms; 

There is a smile of beauty on her lips 
That soft-beguiling beckons to its banquet: 

But there’s a mild serenity of virtue 
That in this sunny paradise prevails, 

Hallows each charm, and awes profane approach. 
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AN ADDRESS, . 

• n the principles of Freemasonry , pronounced before the br ethren 
of Alien Lodge JYo. 24 m the Presbyterian Church, at G( - - 
^ozo, on the 24 /A day o/* June, L. 5822, 5e//j£ fta on •*«- 
versary of Su John the Baptist , 6y Henry Miller, M. D. 

INFINITELY complex and diversified are the operations 
•f the mind of man: consisting of various and dissimilar 
propensities, sentiments, intellectual and reflective pow- 
ers. 

Among the different faculties which are arranged under 
these classes, and the assemblage of which constitutes ritind, 
the moral sense *9 the most important, whether we consider 
it in relation to the present or future happiness of its posses- 
sor. It is the prerogative of this sense to discriminate be- 
tween good and evil; in the dark and rugged paths of our 
pilgrimage, to shed a shining refulgence to direct our steps; 
to reward our virtuous actions with the smiles of approba- 
tion, and to chastise our iniquity with the scourge of remorse. 
Considered as thus embracing an intuitive perception of vir- 
tue and vice, or the moral faculty and conscience, the mor- 
al sense is certainly the highest and noblest faculty of the 
soul; and well might St. John, practically term it “the light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 

In the primitive condition of man, before he was tempt- 
ed to partake of the fruit, 

■■ whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe,” 

all the emotions, passions and faculties of the mind existed 
in a state of perfect equilibrium, and harmonious concert: 
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or, if its sincerity were raffled, it was the swell of gcnerou* 
affection and filial devotion to the all-wise and beneficent 
Architect of Heaven and Earth. The will, the supreme ex- 
ecutive of the mind, was excited and determined alone b 7 
the suggestions of the moral sense ; man was pure and holj r 
and enjoyed the immediate presence and converse of hi* 
God. A1 as! my friends, how melancholy ifi the contrast be- 
tween our present situation and that of primordial inno- 
cence and rectitude! How seldom do we behold the fruits 
of the operation of a well regulated moral instinct, in man’s 
intercourse with his fellowman! The history of his ac- 
tions is the record of midnight murders, destructive wars, 
revolutions, treason, cruelty, ingratitude, perfidy, profanity, 
and impiety! The poisou of sin has insinuated itself into 
the inmost fibres of the soul, and corrupted the fountain 
from whence flow its best dispositions! The moral sense, 
the rightful sovereign of the mind, is dethroned and voli- 
tion subjected to the dominion of every vicious and malig- 
nant propensity! Whenever we cast our eyes into the a- 
bysses of darkness into which man’s folly has hurled him, we 
cannot avoid cry ing, 

‘‘How art thou lost, how on a sudden lost, 

Defac’d, deflower’d, and now to death devote?” 

We may felicitate ourselves that the transgression of our 
progenitor, instead of impairing the energy and perception 
of his moral sense, did not produce its entire extinction* 
Perhaps we cannot picture to our minds an object, more mis- 
erable than a rational intelligent creature, totally devoid ofa 
moral sense, of his obligations to himself, to society, and to 
his God ! Persons ari ived a* 4 ,this degree of moral degrade 
tion, may well cry with the penitent Satan, 

‘‘Farewell remorse: all good to tne is lost, 

Evil, be thou my good.” 

But, my friends, such is not the humiliating condition o t 
man. His mind is still illuminated by the glimmering light# 
of enfceuled moral sense; and of all, the divine and human 
institutions, devised for its cm ire resuscitation, Freemason- 
ry. religion only excepteu, claims the proud pre-eminence. 
Her province it is, by the most admirable precepts and ap- 
propriate and expressive emblems, to revive in the soulof the 
initiate the glow of boundless philanthropy and brotherly 
love, wipe the tear of affliction from the widow's eye, pour 
cordials into the venerated frame of the bereaved and starv- 
ing orphan ; cause the tear of gratitude and joy to bedew 
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the maiden’s cheek, avert the storm of approaching danger 
from a brother’s head, with Howard enter the dark and loath- 
some cells of the dungeon, unbind the shfickles of its wretch- 
ed inmate and cheer his sight with the blaze ot the noon-tide 
tun, to inspire his breast with the patriotic fervour ot our 
beloved Warren, Franklin, and Washington, to inculcate 
submission to the constitutional authorities of our country* 
and though always to deprecate the calamities of war, to sac- 
rifice our lives on the shrine of its liberty, its honour, and its 
glory. 

In the sanguinary field of battle, where horror, pale dismay 
and ghastly death are depicted in every countenance j on the 
tumultuous ocean, 

“Where ships in battle bold unite; 

Where gallant hearts to quarters baste, 

Terrific frown, and fi owning, fight;” 

Oh! many a victim, bending beneath the conqueror*® 
sword, has experienced the divine efficacy of the mystic sign 
and word, and found in his deadliest foe, a friend, a brother, 
to fold him in his arms, sympathize with his misfortunes, and 
administer to his necessities. It is not the least recommen- 
dation of Masonry that it is universal. Like the glorious 
orb of day, rising in the Eist, it has progressed to the West 
by the South, and the inhabitants of both hemispheres, civili- 
zed and savage, have had their minds enlightened, and their 
hearts rectified and expanded, %y that hieroglyphic bright, 
which none but craftsmen ever saw.” During the dark a- 
ges, the devastations of war, and the fluctuation of em- 
pires, Masonry was the repository of all the wisdom and 
learning of the preceding ages, and of the great light ot 
Masonry,* the inestimable gift of God to man, the shield and 
directory of his faith. , The Lodge is still the peaceful a- 
sy him of the arts and sciences, of virtue and piety, of char- 
ity and benevolence, and on the Mosaic pavement , surround- 
ed by the indented tessel, the Jew. Mahometan, and Chris- 
tian may meet and embrace, a sacred band of friends and 
brothers, and divesting their minds of sectarian jealousies, 
by means of the common gavel , conducted by the rays of the 
blazing star , ascend the rounds of Faith , Hope and Charity , to 
the mercy seat, where between the cherubim in a cloud of 
glory the Shekinah forever dwells, forever reigns. Masonry 
impresses on our minds a belief of the being and existence 
of a Supreme Deity, without beginning of days or end of 
years. While it is only “so far interwoven with religion, as t* 
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Inf as under obligations to pay that rational homage to the 
Deity, ^rhich at once constitutes our duty and our happiness, 
it leads tbe contemplative to view witn reverence and ad- 
miration the glorious works of creation, and inspires him 
with the most exalted ideas of the perfection of his 
divine Creator.” If Freemasonry be thus noble and excel- 
lent; if it is “a moral order, instituted by virtuous men, 
with the praiseworthy design of recalling to our remem- 
brance the most sublime truths, in the midst of the most in- 
nocent and social pleasures, founded on liberality, brother- 
ly love, and charity;” surely we cannot be otherwise than 
zealous for its honour and prosperity. Our devotion to its 
interest should be increased, no less from a conviction of its 
being the twin-sister and coadjutor of religion, in th<$ great 
work of reformation, than from the solemn and interesting 
circumstances, attending our initiation into its mysteries. 

The mind of the candidate, entering the ground floor of the 
Masonic edifice, may be assimilated to that state of darkness 
and chaos, in which the materials of the universe existed, 
before the Almighty fiat gave them arrangement, order and 
harmony. In this state of doubtful suspense, apprehensions, 
and anticipations his prospects are brightened and his des*- 
pondency dissipated by the reflection that his“/mrf being t? 
God, his faith is well founded,” and he is convinced that a 
firm reliance on divine providence “will make darkness light 
before him, and crooked things straight.” 

When the Supreme Architect proclaimed “Let there be 
light,” the irradiations, which em^naLcd from his rainbow 
royal diadem throne , did not reflect the works of creation in 
more glowing brightness, than stream the rays from the les- 
set lights , which discover to the eye tbe three great lights of 
Masonry, And, my brethren, can the counsel and admoni- 
tion then imparted to us, ever be effaced from our minds? 
or can we prove unworthy of the confidence reposed in us? 
Never, while we are gifted with a silent tongue , a listening 
ear , and f t uhjul heart « While we have the invaluable book 
of God to square our actions, and compass our passions, is this 
not keener than a pointed sword in exciting us to the dis- 
charge of our every duty * While we are invested with the 
badge of a Mason, which is more honourable than all the 
titles, which any King, Prince or Potentate can confer, 
should we ever forget that it is an emblem of innocence? 
And should we not be reminded of that “purity of life and 
conduct, which is so essentially necessary to our gaining ad- 
mission into tbe celestial Lodge above, where the §upreine 
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l Architect of the Universe presides?” While guUuralMCioralj 
manual and pedal , shall be connected with solemn and lasting 
associations, we never can debase the dignity of our pro- 
fession, by the minutest deviation from the cardinal virtues, 
temperance, fortitude, prudence and justice, so forcibly re- 
commended to our notice* in the North East comer . With 
freedom , fervency and zeal let us prosecute our labour, remem- 
bering that the reward of our fidelity will be our incorpo- 
ration into u that spiritual building, that house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

The great object of Freemasonry is the promotion of hu- 
man happiness and human enjoyment; which being the will 
and design ofour Creator is the criterion by which we esti- 
mate the utility of every institution. In what does happi- 
ness consist? In the gratification of certain animal appetites, 
and the transitory pleasures of the senses? Assuredly not,for 
these, supplied in the greatest variety and profusion, may 
charm for a while, but cannot afford that substantial aliment, 
which alone can satisfy an active and immortal mind. The 
landscape with all its picturesque scenery, the luxury and 
grandeur of wealth, the representations of the Theatre, the 
•weet melody of music, and the busy pursuits of life, by re- 
petition cease to be novelties, and like the illusory phan- 
toms of a dream, vanish before reflection’s intellectual sun. 
Poes happiness consist in the pomp and splendour of impe- 
rial glory, or in the proud pursuits of ambition? Unless all 
the sensibilities of the heart are paralized, the cries of or- 
phans, the tears of widows, and the scenes of desolation and 
bloodshed, which are its consequences, must embitter all the 
enjoyments of its votaries, and give them to see and to feel 
the enormity of their crimes. What real satisfaction, I ask 
you, was experienced in the proud conquests of Cesar; the 
brilliant victories of Alexander, and the ravaging and bloo- 
dy marches of Bonaparte? Their ears were saluted with 
the noisy acclamations of an adulating multitude, while 
with the benevolent and wise, they laboured to deserve the 
envia^e epithet of butcherers of 'the human race!! Hear 
the impartial decision of posterity. “Alexander, upon hit 
imperial throne, with a restless and ambitious mind, is in a 
worse condition than Diogenes in his tub.” Does happiness 
consist in an exemption from pain, suspense or molestation, 
or in the possession of wealth and competency? These are 
the habitations where we are most inclined to suspect the 

J oddess dwells; but when we approach the imaginary resi- 
ence, she takes wings and eludes our search, and the shad- 
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ow occasioned by her flight, but serve9 to ca9t a darker* 
gloom over the objects which surround us. 

Disappointed and bewildered in our enquiries, let us re- 
sign our fortunes to the benign genius of Masonry, as th© 
heavenly pilot, who can safely waft us over this tempestu- 
ous sea of troubles, and moor us in a peaceful harbour,, 
where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary shall 
find rest. Oh! then celestial guide, impart to us thy salu- 
tary instruction, and teach us that the only sources of real 
and permanent delight are the exercise of the social affec- 
tions, and a well founded hope of a more refined and im* 
mortal existence, “in fairer worlds on high.” 

In the breast of every man, there is implanted' by the au- 
thor of his existence, a fondness for society and the pleasure,- 
de rived from an interchange of ideas,, w hich is the source 
of friendship, wisdom and delight. In the first ages of the 
world, while men, from the facility of tracing* their lineage 
to their common progenitor, could feelingly realize their con- 
sanguinity, all were but parts of one great whole, all were 
unitized by the pervasive soul of friendship. But the lapse 
of time, diversity of interests, laws, religion, manners and 
customs, together with the metamorphoses effected by cli- 
mate and other circumstances, have almost annihilated our 
co sciousness of kindred affinity. Masonry presents herself 
as the intermedium to unite insulted individuals and nations, 
who, as created by one Almighty Parent, and inhabitants of 
the same planet, are to aid, support, and protect each other. 
How like a paradise would be this world, did we all live under 
the benign influence of a principle so noble, so heavenly r 
so unboundedly benevolent! All animosities, all jealousies, 
all local and selfish considerations would then be lost in the 
endearing sentiment of friendship. 

“Oh! for the bright complection, cordial warmth, 

And elevating spirit of a friend,” 

to whom we can safely disclose our most secret thought^ 
and into whose bosom we can pour our afflictions, a&! re- 
ceive the invigorating w ine of sympathy, of counsel and re- 
lief. 

“Poor” indeed “is the friendless master of a world; 

A world in purchase for a friend is gain.” 

Nor is this all. Masonry, elevating our views superior to 
{he grovelling scenes and bounded horizon of this world, 
^ids us live and die, in expectation of pure and ineffable' 
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bliss, beyond this vale of tears. Scorning all the self con- 
soling arguments of the atheist, and the chimerical surmi- 
ses of the sceptic, in favour of an annihilation of soul and 
body, she bids her disciples, by the rounds of Faith, Hope 
and Charity*, mount to the cloudy canopy or starry decked Hea* 
ven, restored to life, to joy, to sweetest remininiscence, to 
tenderest reunion, to grateful adoration, to intelligence nev- 
er ending. 

Since, if worldly wisdom has never been able to adduce 
conclusive arguments, drawn from reason and observation, 
in support of the immateriality and immortality of soul, the 
most learned and subtle Atheists have failed to disprove it. 
Faith directs us to repose implicit confidence in the promise 
of Divine Revelation, as that promise is not incompatible 
with reason, or more than infinite wisdom and omnipotence 
can execute. Then finite and impotent as we are, let us ad- 
opt the language of the Psalmi&t, and say, “For this God 
is our God forever and ever: he will be ourguide even un- 
to death,” and again, “But 1 am like a green olive tree in 
the house of God : I trust in the mercy of God forever and 
ever.” 

Hope is the joyful companion of faith. When faith’s mii> 
ror is tarnished and reflects the evidences of invisible reali- 
ties with indistinctness, hope lends her assistance, dispels the- 
mists of darkness, and cheers us with the most invigorating 
visions. Withdraw the sunshine of hope from the mind, and 
futurity has nothing in it attractive, but all is dim obscuri- 
ty, trembling apprehension, despair! 

“Cease every joy to glimmer on my mind, 

But leave — Oh! leave the light of hope behind! 

Her musing mood shall ever) pang appease, 

And charm, when pleasures lose the power to please.” 

Charity recommends liberal benevolence and diffu- 
sive usefulness. It teaches us to look with lenity on the 
faults, frailties and imperfections of our fellow creatures, 
to compassionate the miseries of the unhappy and afflicted, 
and to extend the hand of re/ic/'to the indigent and suffering. 
Hence it is deservedly esteemed’ the summit and cape- 
itone of all the other virtues, in the sacred volume of inspi- 
ration, where it said, “Add to your faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, and to temper- . 
ance patience, and to patience godliness, and to god- 
liness brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kindness char - 
What can be more beau tifultban the description we 
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have of this virtue, in oar book of constitutions, where we 
are told, “that our faith may be lost in sight; hope ends in 
fruition ; but charity extends beyond the grave to the bound' 
less realms of eternity !” 

All attempts to fix the precise epoch of the origin offree- 
masonry have hitherto proved abortive, and researches, the 
most learned and recondite, have terminated in the twilight 
haze of conjecture and unauthenticated assertions. But if we 
may rely on the evidence furnished by sacred and profane 
history, our order must have subsisted from the remotest pe- 
riods of antiquity, even in the very cnildhood of time. 

Notwithstanding, it must be confessed that, many of the 
circumstances on which the ancient degrees of masonry, as 
now conferred in our Lodges and Chapters, are founded, 
transpired at the erection, destruction and rebuilding of 
that splendid, sumptuous and friagnificent model of architec- 
ture, the Jewish Temple at Jerusalem. And there can be 
no doubt that our grand master, Hiram who was the 
most celebrated and accomplished artist of his, or any age, 
was under the immediate direction and inspiration of Heav- 
en, as God himself declares, in Exod. xxxi. iii. concerning 
Bezaleel and Aholiab, who superintended the erection of 
« the tabernacle of Moses. They were “filled with the spirit 
of God, in wisdom, and in understanding, and. in knowledge, 
and in all manner of workmanship.” 

When we reflect that notwithstanding the opposition of ig- 
norance, the calumny of prejudice, the persecution of bigot} 
ry, the formidable bulls of Popes, and the illiberal inqinua- * 
tions of ecclesiastical Synods, Masonry has not only main- 
tained its primitive respectability, but made rapid acces- 
sions in every part of the globe, we are constrained to 
acknowledge its Divine origin, and that that God, who in- 
spired the great institution, has continually been its guar- 
dian and protector. Hence, like the Elcusinian mysteries. 
Instituted by Ceres, while in pursuit of her daughter, Pros' 
erpine, masonry was not abolished by Theodosius the' great. 
The rites and ceremonies, practiced in the temple of Eleu- 
•is, the principles of probity^ civility, charity and humanity 
inculcated there, which Pausapias was forbid by a vision of 
divulge, were no doubt intended to improve the understand- 
ing and ameliorate the affections, but being established and 
supported by human imbecility and participated wisdom, 
they inherited human imbecility and participate^ in human 
tpbemerity ! 

The temple of Masonry, whose foundation is charity an 4 
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benevolence, whose pillars are wisdom, strength and beauty* 
whose furniture is the Holy Bible, square qnd compa^, 
whose ornaments are virtue and piety, whose cement is 
brotherly love and affection, and whost* arch is the arch of 
heaven, has bid proud defiance to the rude buffettings of the 
storm, and will survive the “war of elements and the wreck 
of worlds. 55 Are such the principles, tendency, origin and 
prospect of jnasonry? Then, hail! all hail! 

“Hail! mystic art! ineffable! sublime! 

The bond of Charity mid every clime! 

Whose silken cord, in love fraternal binds, 

Teu thousand, thousand, varying forms and minds j 
I bid thee, bail ! Meet tnagic power ! 5 tis thine, 

Thou tun of life and light and peace , divine, 

One tide of hluw, far round a world to roll, 

And human nature breathes one kin ired sould ; 

A sonl that feels for joy; that melts at human woe, 

And burns w ith kind Philanthropy’s celestial glow.* 5 


POR THE MASONIC MISCELLANY# 

THE ANTIQUITY OF ROYAL FRIENDSHIP. 

In the Masonic Miscellany , for May last, I gave you a short 
essay on Friendship, with a promise of treating more particu* 
larly, on the benefits ot the Royal Friendship Society in a future 
number. If you think the following worthy to meet the public 
eye, you are at liberty to give it a place in the Miscellany. 

Yours, &c. S *. W •. 

Friendship is the product of wisdom; and the fruit thereof 
is “better than gold, yea than fine gold; 55 and her revenue 
than choice silver. Riches and honor are with her; yea dur- 
able righteousness. And may all the sons of Friendship say 
unto Wisdom, “thou : rt my sister. 55 Happy is the man that 
findeth her. 

Hail! Wisdom and Friendship divine! 

The hope and glory of ag*s shine. 

The opinions of eminent and pious men may differ with 
respect to the orgin of Royal Friendship. Still it is the o- 
pinion of the Royal Society, that every candid reader will 
be fully satisfied when he has perused this subject: respect- 
ing the antiquity , utility and scripturality and of Royal 
Friendship. It is evident that men in an early age of the 
world, found them in need of knowledge to inform them, 
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laws to direct them- property to support them, medicine to 
heal them, and clothing to render them comfortable. Thejr, 
in this situation, were inclined to unite together, in order 
that the wisdom, good will, industry and skill of the whole, 
might support the wants of all. Therefore it is reasonable 
to conclude, thajt in order to enjoy the blessing proposed, it 
was necessary that some m: x ms and rules of decorum 
should be observed, and inviolably obeyed: therefore it was 
to?cessary that all the me.mhersof society, in order to enjoy 
friendship, should consider ^themselves naturally on a level, 
“for God of one blood made all nations,” that by this idea, 
they might be ii»du< ed mutually to strive for the honor, in- 
terest and felicity of each other. And the scripture gives 
incontestible evidence, that in ancient days, good and wise 
men united in very friendly and intimate societies, and fre- 
quently obligated themselves to each other in a confidential 
manner; and God blessed their efforts for each other’s well- 
fare. And wise men have frequently attempted to exempli- 
fy the covenant and conduct of David, the son of Jesse, and 
Jonathan, the son of Saul, and we have cause to say they 
have not laboured in vain. And when the happy eventful 
period arrived, and the principles of true Royal Friend- 
ship began to revive and spread her balmy wings abroad, a 
number of worthy citizens assembled in oue of the eastern 
l utes for the purpose of proposing some methodical system 
fur the extension of the reviving spirit of Royal Friendship. 
Proposals were made that met the approbation of the assem- 
blage, a friendship society was formed, and the product was 
beneficial to the member? thereof. There have been friendship 
societies fo rm^d in di Cerent states: but the societies being 
at first formed on so small a scale that the fruit, though good, 
was not<opiousenoughloanswerthcexpandihgviewsofa num- 
ber of the members of the Union, who were citizens of dif- 
ferent states, having their minds touched with a sense of the 
value of union and friendship, and having exalted views of 
the blessings that might arise from the extension of Friend- 
ship Societies throgiiout the United States. Deduc- 
ing from the privileges they had enjoyed by having a 
number of worthy, special, confidential friends resid- 
ing in different states and places — finding, that without 
injury to themselves or others, they, their confidential 
friends much aid could afford; they also found that 
Christian friendship and fellowship afforded a joy that in 
its measure was complete, while they their fraternal bouch 
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did not forget. And they did so highly prize friendship’* 
blessings, that they agreed, in a lawful manner, to strive to 
have friendship progressing; under the convictiori that, 
should they build upon the scriptures, Friendship, like the 
morning sun, would not set at noon. After mature delibera- 
tion on the important subject of the extension of Royal 
Friendship, the friendly conference, feelingdeeply impressed 
with the importance and necessity of just and friendly prin- 
ciples, inculcated and extensively spread for the good of 
the community ; and believing the day in which we live calls 
for friendship and fidelity: (for vice and immorality 
are taking large strides.) and there are many taking, 
and striving to take the advantage of worthy citi- 
zens; and who can describe the benefits of being deeply in- 
terested in the friendship and favors of the best of men 
throughout the United States, and among other nations who 
have our welfare at heart, and have cheerfully engaged to 
perform for us and our’s the duty that Cnrist < ur King had 
enjoined in the following words, u As ye would that men 
should do to you; do ye the same to them,” which is one of 
the chief stones in this building; for Royal Friends are like 
the friend* of David, who were ready to "deliver him from the 
hand of Saul; or. from the hand of any other wicked stran- 
ger. For the satisfaction of every inquiring mind, I will 
delineate this part of the subject by question and answer, 
which will satisfy the reader with the evidence of a friendly 
combination when established on principles of justice and 
good will, being scriptural, and of utility to the community, 
and beneficial tb worthy confidential friends • 

Qestion. If a man trusts in God, what is the necessity of 
his having special confidential friends ? 

Auswer . David the son of Jesse, gave inconte^tible evi* 
dence that he was the servant of the most high God, still he 
found it necessary for his own safety, to make a covenant with 
Jonathan the son of Saul,* which proves that men of faith 
knew that God works by means, and that they did not expect 
that any blessing whatever would be conferred upon them, 
if they neglected the means that God hath prescrined for the 
securing of it; and David, the favorite of God, and the de- 
light of his friends, and acquaintances, and the instrument 
that delivered Israel from the hand of the Philistines, slew 
Goliah of Gath, and gave evidence that his God was the God 


*1. Samuel 18 chap. .3 v. 20 chap. 16 and 17 r. 
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of Israel, and the never failing friend of the faithful. Still 
we find, by reading from the 17th to the 21st chapter of ttie 
first book of Samuel, that David needed a fiiend that coaid 
do him g^od, "heu his brothers, the sons of Jesse, could af- 
ford him no help, (although he wag a valiant man and worthy 
to be a king;) here then he took Jonathan the son of S*ul, 
for his friend, and found him “a friend that sticketh closer than 
a brother Still read the astonishing account the Scrip- 
tures present us with, of the malice of Saul towards David, 
the only instrument of Saul’s deliverance from the Philis- 
tines, when they proudly bid defiance to the armies of the 
God of Israel. Did not David do all that was in his power 
for the advancement of Saul’s glory? And was he not enti- 
tled to the greatest favors that were in Saul’s power to bes- 
tow? but instead of conferring on him the favours that were 
his due, Saul sought an opportunity to take his life. And 
we have reason to conclude, that men are as vile now as in 
the days of Saul; and as much tucliued to take the proper- 
ty and lives of their fellows, now as then. Here we have 
the evidence that the covenant made* by David and Jona- 
than was beneficial to them and their families. 

Q. Were their families included in and benefitted by the 
covenant made by David and Jonathan? 

A. Their families were included in, and benefitted by the 
covenant made by them. “So Jonathan made a covenant with 
the house of David;” “And thou stialt not only, while yeti 
live, show me the kindness of the Lord, that I die not; but also 
thou snalt not cut off thy kirdness from my house forever: 
&c.' ? J;And after Jonathan’s death kingDavid enquired if there 
were any of his family yet alive; and when he was inform- 
ed that there was one of Jonathan’s sons living at Lodebar, 
he sent for him and gave him the lands that formerlv belonged 
to Saul. And the son of Jonathan living a cripple, the 
king supported him at his own table, with the kings sons.§ 

Q. Was the covenant of David and Jonathan confirmed by 
oath ? 

A . Their covenant was confirmed by oath twice. 
“Then Jonathan and David made a covenant, because he 
loved him as he level his own soul. And Jonathan strip- 

f ed him«elf of the r^tve that was upon him and gave it to 
)avid, and his garmen; even to his sword and to his bow 
aud to hi* girdle.1T” “And Jonathan caused David to swear a 
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gain, because he loved him, for he loved him as he loved hit 
own soul. And Jonathan said to David, Go in peace, for at 
much as we hrive sworn, both of us in the name of the Lord, 
saying. The Lord he between me and thee, and between my 
teed and thy seed to-ever.^ 

Q. Had those worthy friends any secrecy, or mode of 
communication, unfriendly men were strangers to? 

A. They had, ‘ Only Jonathan and David kn£w the 
matter.’^ And it w<#s necessary that they should have and 
maintain secrecvin a confidential manner; for Jonathan who 
was a worthy man and David’s Royal Friend, was the son 
of Saul, David’s inveterate enemy, therefore secrecy wat 
necessary for their safety. Jonathan and David weie not 
striving to kill nor to take the advantage of SauL But 
Saul was striving to kill and devour. 

While Jonathan, David’s worthy Royal Friend, 

Us’d craft the life of David to defend. 

Q. While I acknowledge the conduct of Ancient Royal 
Friends to be laudable and praise. worthy — 

1 a?k. if a Modern Royal Friend , 

Will not use ciatt the unworthy to defend? 

A* Modern Royal Friends build upon the Scriptures and 
Gospel of Christ, who is the Chief Coiner S'one, and are 
under obligation to exemplify ancu nt wot shy Royal Friends, 
one of whom was King Solomon; and when it was told him 
tjiat “Adonijah hath caught hold of the horns of the altar,* 
saying, Let King Solomon swear unto me to-day, that lie 
will not siay his servant with the sword, Solomon 
said, if he will shew himself a worthy man, there shall not 
an hair of him fall to the earth, but if wickedness shall be 
found in him, he shall die. So Ki’g Salomon sent and 
brought mm down from the altar. And he came and bowed 
himself to king Solomon, and S lomon said unto him, Go to 
thine house. ”t;| And every Royal friend doth find it his du- 
ty to say, Go in peace, to every worthy m*n. But the vicious, 
intemperate, dishonest and profane, he cannot take 
by the hand and own. them for Royal Friends. 

Q. What is the necessity of Modern Royal Friendshav- 
ing and maintaining secrecy? 

A . Jt is necessary that Royal Friends should have it in 
their power to prove themselves such in a strange land, that 
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they may share in all the favours that are due to a worthy 
friend. If it were not so, a knave, in a strange land, might 
declare himself a Royal Friend, when knavery might be 
his chief aim. 

Q. What authority is there for Christians of different 
persuasions, and men who do not profess Christianity, to be- 
come members of the Royal Friendship Society! 

A. 1st. Christians of every name and nation are one, 
through the blood of God’s dear Son. 2d. The Scriptures 
inform that “the earth helped the woman,” which undoubt- 
edly means that unconverted men and Pr ices helped the 
church of Christ. 3d. “Christians are commanded to do 
good to all men, and follow peace with all men.” Therefore 
Christians will be warranted in doing good to, and following 
peace with all worthy royal friends; and they that are unwil- 
ling to do good to a sinner, exalt themselves above Christ; 
and we have reason fo fear they are hypocrite-. “ And if a 
man hath (or would have) friends, he. must >hew him>elf friend • 
fy.” And Christ taught his disciples to make to themselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that when ye 
fail, said he, they may receive you into everlasting habita- 
tions. 

When the foregoing were duly considered by those who 
had been long wishing and striving for the extension of Roy- 
al Friendship, one of the society, finding that his lahors for 
its advancement met the approbation of the friendly confer- 
.ence, was induced to develop his mind, fully, on the subject 
of methodically establishing a Friendship Society, that here- 
after and forever while friends on earth remain, should be 
known by the name of the “7%e Royal FrienU^ip SoiiHy of 
the United States of America considering Royal Friend- 
ship to be embraced in the following commandment, viz. 
* c As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them,” 
And when the conference was presented with the methodi- 
cal plan of organization, they were inclined to believe they 
could unite in bonds more fraternal; they then cautiously 
communicated their ideas to each other on the subject of in- 
timate friendship and they soon found that their views were 
similar, relative to the improvement of their social powers, 
and readily embraced each other in the arms of friendship, 
and formed rules of equity, and bound themselves sacredly 
to observe them for their own safety, the good of the communi- 
ty, the prosperity of all worthy Royal FriendsfJjQeir wicUnat 
and orphans . And in order to accomplish tho&# important 
purposes men must study, they must embellish their minds 
with science, they must retire from the busy throng, they 
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must labor and strive to accomplish the best and finest work, 
predicated on principles of piety, good will and honor, and 
established upon an imperishable foundation; and remem- 
ber that there was a pattern given to Noah for the building 
of an ark for the safety of himself and friends. And when 
Moses erected the Sanctuary beautiful was its form. And 
when Solomon built the Temple he employed wise men, that 
the beauty of the Temple all other buildings might out- 
shine. The Society of Royal Friends are about electing a 
fabric, the four main pillars of which are 

Love to God, Good will to men, , 

The widow’s brother, the orphan’s friend; 

Therefore my friends be diligent, prudent, temperate and 
discreet; and remember the laudable and delightful obliga- 
tion you cheerfully took upon yourselves when you were 
made Royal Friends. Watch over your friends for their 
good; admonish, if necessary; advise them for their good, 
and strive tos^ve them from all harm, that your friend and 
others may know that you have not laboured in vain, but are 
true Royal Friends. Finally, be ye all of one mind, 
live in peace, and may the God of love and peace delight 
to dwell with and bless you, for when Friendship with good 
men is found, it blesses like the dews of heaven; 

Like heaven it bears the orphan’s ere*, 

And wipes the tears fiom widows’ eyes. 

' — p- — 

MASONRY. 

The Bible is the soul of Masonry; Masonry, therefore, it 
a good system. The reading of this good book accompan- 
ies all our performances. To facts, which it reveals, and du- 
ties which it urges, all our ritesand cert monies refer. The 
lamb-skin, guage and gavel; the fovel and the plumb line; 
the square and compasses; the mallet, the chisel and the 
trowel, with many other Masonic instruments, “of which 
we cannot now speak plainly,” have important moral uses. 
They are mementoes of facts, which the Bible records; They 
are checks against sins, which it forbids. They are Moni- 
tors to excite us to duties, which it inculcates. 

In addition to this it may not be improper to remark, that 
every Mason has as solemnly engaged lo take the word of God 
for the rule and guide of his life, as the Christian has to take 
it for his “rule of faith and practice.” His not living accor- 
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ding to it, is the same evidence of his departure from Ma- 
sonry, as the Chri^ianV not living according to it. is of his 
departure trom Christianity. The case of both is a grief 
to humanity, but is noe\idence against the institutions they 
respectively dishonou r.* 

Many have objected to our order because of its Becrecy. 
But this objection I consider unreasonable. There are mt- 
ny reasons, as every brother knov s, in favoi of its impoiv 
tance. Two of these niay be noticed without a violation to 
the rules of the fraternity. 

Is Masonry a charitable institution? and do those, who in 
days of prosperity contribute to its funds, have a right to 
support from them in a time of adver>ity? It will appear 
evident to every reflecting mind, that it is necessary there 
should be secrets, by which a brother may know a brother 
from an imposter. Otherwise vagrants would be supported, 
while contributors themselves were left to suffer. A secret 
is the only safeguard which can be devised to remedy this 
evil. 

Is Masonry calculated for fitting men for usefulness? Men* 
in whom you can place no confidence, are not tit for any pub- 
lic station. A Senator of this class would render the cab 
dilations, intended by a session in closed doors, abortive and 
be a means of inj ury to the nation. A ge icral of this class 
would divulge every plan of concert so ea lyas to prevent its 
success. Masonry habituates a man to the exercise of con- 
fidence, and is happily calculated to prepare men to keep 
secrets in business, were secrecy is required. 

The exclusion of females from the institution has often 
been condemned. But the reflecting will not consider it 
improper. By their exclusion our lodges are preserved 
from an accusation, which, had they been admitted, would 
uuquesfionably have been levelled against them. Nor are 
the fairer part of creaiiou injured by thisoraijv other regu- 
lation of the fritter i*y. Masonry is a frie id to their vir- 
tue. Such are its nariiers for their defence, that if virtuous 
females only knew llum,thev would consider a relation to a 
Mason a privilege inder 1. N .y onre; they would ardently 
desire that Masonry night sperdilv become so universal, as 
to include every depraved son oi Adam. 

CLERICUS. 

* ' hose, who have written against Masonry, have cont*Hr,ded il*umin- 
e< wch Mi sons, m 'his they hj-ve imitated ii fidi 1 writers who, led away 
by it* sou no of worcs, have confounded tt e llr»bmins of Miudovan with 
th> e* oi, st^nt clergy. As a minister of dv G m si el. I proles .gainst the 
con net of the fa*tcr. As a omso.i [ pi rates' against the former. Th» 
conduct of both 1 consider equally ungenerous. 
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HISTORY OF A MODERN ATTORNEY. 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

CHAPTER VII. 

<4 Id nova fert animus ” 

I will, for a season, lay aside my narrative, whilst I offer, 
by way of episode, a few anecdotes picked up during my 
pilgrimages on the circuit. But before 1 begin with these 
scraps, allow me first to record an extraordinary incident 
m)own history; a great epoch in my struggles. 

For three long years I had contrived to wear one and the 
selfsame coat . It had been the companion of my good and 
my bad fortune, and had served me, as its numerous scars 
could testify, most faithfally Truth, however, compels me 
to declare, (and whilst I record it, the blush of shame man- 
tles on my cheek,) that for the last twelve months I had felt 
a strong desire to shake off this old and adhering friend; 
yet 1 was still unwilling to part tvith him until I could ac- 
quire a new one. About this exchange I was most “serious- 
ly inclined.” My pillow could testify how mary sleepless 
nights this interesting subject cost me. I racked my brain 
for an expedient, and my cogitations resulted in this; that 
this new friend could he acquired only with money ; the mod- 
em mode of obtaining fiiends. Destitute of cash, the elixir 
vita, I was compelled, ex necessitate m, to shield my naked- 
ness under cover of the old one. For a long period hither- 
to, little breaches would daily occur in the sleeves and back, 
which, with great skill and dexterity were repaired. At 
length the gashes and rents assumed such forms as defaced 
the powers of the most experienced Snip . With dismay I 
discovered that all further attempts at arresting the progress 
of old age were fruitless, for the “lamp of life” was about 
to expire. Still 1 was determined not to “give up the ship* 
whilst there was a rag standing. I laboured most assidu- 
ly to baffle old Time in his depredations on my coat , and I 
say it with the triumph of a victor, that I did not yield until I 
gained the terms , which at the outset i demanded— a new 
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eoat. A prosperous session placed in my hands, that which 
will not only buy coats bat consciences, and with speed I 
decked myself with a new suit from head to foot Bat 
^charge me not,gentle reader, with the sin of ingratitude; my 
. ** eld friend was not entirely discarded. In a snug drawer he 
lies, and may yet serve to clothe, by some dexterous mould* 
ing, some one of my numerous urchins. A lawyer out at the 
elbows has but little consequence in society. A ^ell dressed 
personwith an empty head, draws riaore clients than' would 
Coke himself if clothed in tatters. 

I now turn to" an incident by way of illustrating the ruling 
passions in man. 

Returning from a certain court in company, as we law- 
yers would say, with A and B, we encountered a rivulet 
made high by torrents of rain which had fallen the night 
before. It was proposed that I should first enter the ford, 
and try the powers of my horse. 1 did so; but believing 
that “discretion is the better part of valour, ”1 retraced my 
steps and returned to the bank from whence I started. 
Uext A, wbo rode a horse of “mighty bone and bold enter- 
prize” essayed to cross the torrent; but the animal recoiled 
almost at the outset, and no persuasion of the spur could 
induce him to proceed. B next advanced. He is a man 
of whom the world sajrs money is the ruling passion. Be it 
so; and yet though he seeks it with avidity, it is but ren- 
dering an act of justice tocay, that no man disburses it more 
freely in the- cause of benevolence and charity. The wri- 
ter of this, '‘when the world knew him not,” wa& touched 
with a helping hahd bj B, and that too at a time when the 
wretcheduess of his fortune could hold out no motives of 
gain. But to proceed with my tale. B next advanced; it 
was truly 

*‘Upon a raw and gusty day,” 

And 

“The troubled river chaffed with herehorea,” 

When the aforesaid B, with an intrepidity, nay I might tru- 
ly say with a rashness equalled only by 

“Macedonia’s madmen or the Swede ” 

Plunged into the “angry flood.” He had made but little 
progress when a billow washed him off his horse and launch- 
ed him into the current 


“Accoutred as he was ” 
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It' was an awful scene: 

“The torrent roared, bathe did baffet it 
With lusty sinews; throwing it aside. 

And stemming it with heart of cootioversy.” 

]fc this critical moment, when it might be said he was “wrest- 
ling for his life,” he espied h\s saddlebags floating down the 
stream wellJined with 

/‘Plutus’ much loved stored 
* 

Videlicet — with Bank Notes; and then was seen the “ruling 

1 >assion strong in death.” His personal safety was instant- 
y forgotten* and the bags became the prize. It seem? 
«Lwith him 

‘•All for cash and his Ufs well lost.” * 

He pushed towards them veils et remis , grasped them anfl 
made for a point of safety. Benumbed with cold, exhaust- 
ed with fatigue, almost ready, to sink to rise no more, he 
•till poised his prize on his shoulders clinging to them aft 
•ne would to life itself. But 

“E’er he could reach, the point proposed” 

. He had to cling for “safety and for succour,” to a project- 
ing branch o£a tree, which* pointed some twelve or fifteen 
feet into the stream. Here he paused; and the excitement 
which.had heretofore given him such strength and courage, 
passing away, he cried 

Help me, Cassia v or I'sinki” 

In an attitude so persuasive and in tones so touching, that 
a countryman who stood on the beach, moved by his suppli- 
cations and his perils, rushed heedless of his own safety to* 
his relief, and as 

“flLneas ■ ■ ■■■ — * 

Whoffrom the flames of Troy, upon his shoulder* 

The old Anchises bore, so from the waves of 

Did he the tired B.” 

I omitted to mention in its proper place, that whilst he wa$ 
clinging to the tree, his body dashing about at the mercy of 
the waves; when hope no more “waved her golden hair and 
smiled,” when he believed death hadcome, the ruling passion. 
was still apparent at this awful juncture, with a voice which, 
bespoke resignation to his fate, calm, slow and feeble, he ex- 
claimed, “save the saddlebags, there is much mono/ in them,” - . 
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We received it as his* last dying speech, as bis nonctipative 
mil . 

“He had an ague on him” when he reached the opposite 
shore and we 

“ mart iog 

Hbw he uid shake” 

And how 

* l His lips did from tbeir colour fly,” 

And his eye how it did “lose its lustre,” bade his good 
deliverer 

“ - .-Give him some drink,” 

Which being done, and dry clothed, our friend recovered 
his wonted spirits. A and mjself, being ’ 
“——•-masters of fate,” 

Prudently determined not to 
“Tempt the stormy firth” 

And sought Quarters on our side of the “angry flood.” 

CHAPTER Vin. 

I continue the recital of my “tales of the circuit;” in the 
next \ will resume the “story of my life.” 

The nexl instance which 1 shall notice is as remarkable 
for. its novel tv, as for the manifestation which it displayed 
of man’s ingratitude. It was th e death of a b*nk. 

Until within the last three years, the western banks exer- 
cised a^ort of influence over the minds and actions of men, 
amounting to a perfect despotism. Still 1 cannot say they 
withheld justice from their subjects, or administered it un- 
tempered with m »rcy. I believe the most severe charge 
which ca it be brought against them w, that they bestowed 
favours with a hand too lavish; and that the medicine 
which they administered was given in such quantities, that 
it op »r tfed rather as a poison. They cannot be charged 
aniov firaadi, and if the result was injurious, the motive 
w^' 5 good. 

In time the debtors of the banks became excessively em- 
barrassed. and the safety and well being of the banks requir- 
ed, ■'hat. the funds which they h«td loaned should be drawn 
ill fr^m those who had borrowed. * The debtors refused to 
Bake restitution, the banks resorted to coercive measure^, 
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and the people revolted, forgot past favours and defied their 
rulers . The banks were overthrown in this civil war, and 
lost their honor and credit. One of those hapless monarchs, 
the bank 0 f ************ incurred the displeasure of the le- 
gislature. It was placed beyond the pale of protection; a 
special law was passed allowing a summary mode of proce- 
dure in the courts against it — thus declaring it “a wolf.” 
This law was less bloody than the laws of Diaoo, yet it sa- 
voured the banks as 

“The contrivers of all harm ” 

And the representatives of the people echoed back the peo- 
ple’s will, 

“Voxpopuli vox Dei.” 

To the demands which were daily made on this selected 

victim, the bank of it could onlv say volo non valeo, 

and as this was an answer which suited not the holders of 
its notes, suits to an immense amount were speedily com- 
menced, and rig< o sly prosecuted, after the annihilating 
“manner and form ’pointed out by tht* legislature. Judg- 
ments were obtained, sacrifices made, and the bank ruined. 
In those contests in the courts, had the debtors of the Dank, 
they for whom it had freely poured forth its treasure, they 
for whose defalcations it was about to be crucified, slept for*? 
ward as they were in “duty bound” to do, and lent their aid, 
the operation of the law could have been evaded. But in- 
stead of staying the impending danger, w hich hung like 
threatening* clouds ready to pour dow n its wrath, instead 
of nobly sharing in its ruin, as it had in its prosperity, they 
turned ingrates and helped to wield the lash which scourg- 
ed it. They informed the executioners w here lay the 
tenderest point, and where to fling the dart. The dart was 
thrown and the vital part was reached! 

4i Mortuo leoni et leparesinsultant.” 

Thus the bank “fell from its high estate” pierced by the 
very arrows w hich should have been draw n in its defence. 

“Deserted in its utmost need? 

By those its former bounty fed 

— > expired it lies 

Without one friend to close its- eyes.” 

But yesterday, the credit of this bank might 

“Havestoo I against the world; now lies it there) 

And none so poor to do it reverence.” 
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Such, reader, is man’s ingratitude, let it serve too as » 
striking example of the instability of all sublunary things! 

By way of diverting your mind, courteous reader, from . 
the gloomy reflections which I doubt not the foregoing an- 
ecdote will excite, I will give you another of less sombre cast. 

The Irish have been long famous for Bulls , but it is too 
often the case that we attribute every w lapsus UnguaP to that 
nation, no matter in what country it occurs, to what nation 
it belongs. The incident which I am now about to relate, is 
not a manufactured bul!. I give it on the i ipse dixit of the hero 
himself. 

A young Hibernian, then but recently from the snakeless 
land, and in the service of a merchant in was di- 

rected by his employer to go to the house of a gentleman 
some tpn miles in the country, on business connected with the 
store. He started, journeyed some miles and enquired the 
way of a countryman whom he met, who, told him to pro- 
ceed, about a mile further, when he would come to a new 
cut road, to take that and follow the blazes . In the western 
country, when a new>oqd is made, it is the custom to chip 
off the bark from each free on the margin of the road about 
the size of your hand, so as to display the inner part of the 
bark, which being of a bright color and the outside of a dark 
cast, the scalping presents the appearance of a blaze, which 
name is given to those marks. These blazes 'serve as bea- 
cons to guide the traveller. ‘Our Hibernian jogged on, came 
to the new road and took it. It was in that season of the year 
when our farmers usually burn the woods. The woods wero 
then on fire, and our traveller soon espied a blaze of firc y 
some distance on his right. Believing that to be one of the 
blazes he was directed to follow, he made for it and gained, 
and when arrived, descerning about a mile offm another di- 
rection, a second blaze, he pursued that, believing he was 
faithfully following the directions of the countryman. When 
he h id reached the second blaze, he discerned “a farofF’ a 
third blaze towards which hebent his course, and in due 
lime reached it. In short the woods were all on Are; he 
saw so many beacons, and in so many directions, that he was 
perplexed in selecting which he was to be directed by. He 
continued until night, following these igni fatui , and ig the 
course of tlie day had boxed every point of the colhpass. 
Sometimes himself and horse were almost enswamped in 
mud; sometimes so enveloped in smoke that breathing war 
painful. In short 

“ He staid not for brake and he staid not for stons, 

He cross’d the deep rivers where fords there were nondv^ 
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And still the blazes led him not to the sought for house. 
He hadpassed through a poor, barren country, uninhabited 
andpasBed not a single plantation. Night coming on, he and 
his horse overcome with fatigue, he paused to meditate. 
The night was dark, yet the red dare of the blazes issuing 
from a thousand fires lighted up toe whole welkin. To.con- 
dude, the infinity of blazes which surrounded him so per- 
plexed him as to what course to pursue, that utterly con- 
founded he sank down in despair. 

•‘The cold earth his bed, 

The smoke his drink 
His foo d — 

That only which his hungered fancy pictured in his j] reams. 
He slept until the morning’s dawn ; his slumbers being oc- 
casionally interrupted by the invasions of the fires, which 
encroached upon his domain. Just as he was about to mount 
his horse to resume his journey, “agood angel,” in the shape 
of a hunter of the woods accosted hipa, and conducted him 
to the place of his destination. 

(7o be continued,) 

• mo* THE LONDON KAOAZINEw 

THE RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF BEAUTY 
AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

These are the qualities which, in civilized countries, lift 
women from the subordinate ranks of life, to share the splen- 
dour of their lovers, give them an ideal empire over the feel- 
ings and opinions of the multitude, to exalt the triumphs 
and epjoyments of their youth, and in proportion as their 
tempers incline towards thankfulness or repining, soothe or 
aggravate the decline of years, which, when once “the pur- 
ple light of love” has ceased to gleam, rapidly bring on that 
period, when no woman can fascinate and no man will flat- 
ter. 

The old age of beauty, has been to many moralists a 
theme of pity ; and much argument has been expended, to 
prove to woman, that beauty is a frail and frivolous advan- 
tage, that the mind should be the object of self estimation, 
and that the homage attracted by mere personal charms, is 
neither to besought, prized, nor regretted by a sensible wo- 
man. 
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All this the fair aspirant for admiration readily admits to 
be rery just and very true, as a general position* but when 
she looks abroad into the world, she must inevitably see how 
little what is teamed good sense, that is the perception of 
what is reasonable and just has to do with the regulation of 
the feelings and affectious; and feelings and affections make 
up all the happiness or misery of woman. 

Men who will talk and act very sensibly on commerce, art, 
or political economy, when they unbend in female society, 
(by the way, if they have led secluded lives, they often mis- 
take the mark, and stoop too low to meet the level of female 
apprehension,) are generally duped by such petty contrivan- 
ces of female vanity and cunning, as are grossly apparent 
to women of a lofty mind. Wonser.se, and even ill-natured 
nonsense, when ut f ered by rosy lips, while a graceful turned 
head adorned with glossy ringlets inclines in real or affect- 
ed bashfnlncss, will generally draw away the attentive ear 
from good sense, spoken by a lady little gifted with chaims 
of persons or manner* A candid judge of human nature 
would* not, therefore, pronounce a girl to be quite a fool, 
were she to exclaim U 1 do not want to be sensible, 1 want to 
be happy.*’ 

Now happiness is almost always a reflected quality. Wo- 
men, especially, are happy, in proportion Ao the interest they 
excite in others; therefore, since all persons have eyes and 
hearts for beauty, and very . few possess a delicate percep- 
tion of the graces of a highly, cultivated mind, or know how 
to appreciate excellence in the various branches of that e- 
la borate system of modern female education, which tend^to 
make a lady a walking, and las it aoo often a talking 
Encyclopaedia, we earnestly recommend to our fair friends, 
assiduously to try to be as handsome as they can. 

Let not, however, these female readers, who honor our 
pages with their perusal, imagine that we address ourselves 
with any exclusive recommendation to tine forms, clear 
complexions, or even to the first bloom of youth, and con- 
demn iO despair the short, the biown, the clumsy, or even 
the mature in years: when we commend beauty, we speak 
not as artists, of delicate colouring and accurate proportion; 
\n. mean to imply the quality cf being \ leasing in the eves 
of men; a primitive and homely phrase, which, perhaps, 
comprises much of the destiny and desire of women. To 
beauty of the highest order, when thus considered, benevo- 
lence and tenderness of heart are indispensable: a cold ab- 
stracted look w hen a tile of sorrow is related, or a dull un- 
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observance when a generous sentiment, is uttered, will do 
worse than ‘‘point the nose, or thin the lip.” The aff - ta- 
tion of sympathy is ma : iy degrees worse; and with Be- e* 
diet, the keen observer will declare, “were she otherwise, 
she were unhandsome; as she is, I like her not ” 

A general though superficial acquaintance with such sut>* 
jects, as well educated men dhd women talk about in m»x d 
society, is absolutely necessary. A practised < ye will ea- 
sily distinguish the silence of modest attention from the 
mute weariness of ignorance: the most inveterate talker, if 
he be not quite a fool, desires to be listened to as well as 
heard, and a “yes” or a “no” may be placed and accented 
Boas to show intelligence^or betray stupidity. Grace in 
action and deportment is so essentail, that it may almost be 
said to make all that is beautiful in beauty. We do not 
mean, that a lady should in dancing, walking, or sitting, dis- 
play attitudes worthy of a painter’s model: in walking we, 
however, recommend something between the listless sauu- 
ter of a she dandy, and the bustling gait of a notable body, 
who perhaps saves three minutes out of four and twenty 
hours, by doing every thing throughout the day with a jerk 
and toss. Dancing, unless it he done quietly and gracefully, 
without the fatal result of a shining fare, and red neck and 
arms, it is, far better to forbear altogether; vt being a very 
superfluous quality in a gentleman; whereas to please by all 
honest means is her proper calling and occupation. A high 
degree of positive grace is very rare, especially in northern 
climates, where the form is Regraded, and shotted by liga- 
ture, arid by cold; but every woman may attain to a negative 
grace by avoiding awkward and unmeaning habits. The 
incessant twirling of a riticule, the assiduous pulling of the 
fingers of a glove, opening a ,d shutting of a hook, swinging a 
bell-rope, &c. betray either impatience and weariness of the 
•onversation, disrespect of the speaker, or a want of ease 
and self-possession by no means inseparably connected with 
modesty and humility; those persons who are most awk- 
ward and 9hy among their superiors in rank or information, 
being generally most overbearing and peremptory with their 
equals or inferiors. We are almost ashamed, in the nine- 
teenth century to say any thing concerning personal neat- 
ness, but cannot forbear hinting, that clean gloves and neat 
shoes aid the captivating powers of a lady much more cer- 
tainly than pearl ear-rings or gold chains; that clean muslin 
is more bewitching than dirty blond lace ; and that a pocket- 
haudkerebief should be like a basilisk, a thing heard o£, bat 
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never seen; we mean in the capacity in which our cold* 
catching rheum-exciting climate calls it'into action. 

We really arc so well aware of the inherent loveliness of 
women, that we cannot believe that a lady who is very good 
natured, very intelligent, (or desirous of being so, which 
eomes to the same thing, women not being csuled on to 
preach and to teach,) very affectionate, very neat, and very 
clean, can help being very pretty; that is, according to our 
acceptation of the word, a very pleasing and desirable ob- 
ject in the eyes of men of sense and feeling. How far what' 
are termed accomplishments will add to her chance for be- 
ing loved and admired, or will tend to enable her to do with- 
out love and admiration, we snail endeavor to make the sub- 
ject of a candid enquiry, on our next occasion of whisper- 
ing to the public ear,our “still small” truths through 4he. 
medium of this paper. 

rROM THE SOUTHERN INTELLIGENCES*. 

FEMALE EDUCATION. 

We trust, the degrading jealousy of intellectual superior- 
ity in feitiaks is fast passing away, nnd that a new era is o~ 
pemng^apon us, in which gentlemen are actuated by more 
refined, liberal and enlarged motives in the -selection of 
their female acquaintance, particularly in the choice of 
companions for life. • And we hope, they begin to wish not 
only to have them occupy a place in their hearts,, 
but in their understandings; not only to be the ob- 
jects of their most tender regard, but the companions of 
their intellectual pursuits and the friends of their most so- 
ber hours. How strong must he the tie, when there is not 
ony a reciprocity of feeling and piyrsuit, a similarity of dis- 
position and sentiment, but a mutual confidence in each oth- 
er’s discretion and judgment. When one finds in the other a- 
heart ready to sympathise in every joy and sorrow, feelings* 
to reciprocate every tender, generous and sublime emotion* 
A mind ready to catch every thought, enlarge and adorn eve- 
ry subject, and to examine those sublime relations by whidfe 
they are connected with that Being who gave them hearts to 
feel and capacity to think! If ladies were thus occupied at 
home they would have no listless hours; no time to spend in 
fashionable amusements or idle curiosity; that portion de- 
voted U > the domestic circle, would be too short for all its va-* 
-Tied demands* The happiness of the husband begins an6 
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♦ends in that circle where he enjoys the most pure earthly 
affection, and the most sublime and heavenly devotion; 
where the spiritual worship .which connects their hearts 
•with the throne of God in heaven, refines and elevates those 
nafhral affections which bind them together on earth! 
where their literary and intellectual pursuits, not only give 
joy in the discovery of truth, in the range of poetic fancy, 
and in the chain of historic fact, but the heart is filled with 
4t more sublime emotion in discovering the greatness, glory 
and mercy of God in the works of his hands, the dispensa- 
tions of his providence, and thfc revelation of his will! 
"Will a fashionable female education give a mind the 
strength, power and resource to fititffor occupations and en- 
joyments like these? 

In farther elucidation of this subject we shall make the fol- 
lowing interesting extract from theTJorth American Review: 

“The expediency rtf cultivating the intellect of man is pret- 
ty well settled at the present day, and it seems difficult to ima r 
»gine why that of woman should be neglected. If it have similar 
powers and equal strength, it i9 as deserving of care, und will 
repay qare as well, if it be weaker and narrower, it needs the 
•more to be strengthened, enlarged, and disciplined, if the pur- 
poses of society and of life would be promoted by the establish* 
ment of domestic slavery, then every spatk of intellectual light 
in the female Helot should be carefully extinguished ; just as 
birds in a cage are blinded, that they may not look upon the for- 
ests and fields, the blue heavens, and the green earth and long 
1o be abroad upon the air, till melancholy should stop their song. 
But religion and policy alike revolt at this Man’s best happi- 
ness, like charity, begins at home, and like that is apt to stay 
there; and home is sure to be just what the wife may make it. 
Now if it were true that a woman, who can do any thing besides 
making a padding or mending a stocking, does these necessary 
things less willingly, than one who can do nothing else; if it 
were true, as certainly it is not, that a wife submits to conjugal 
authority, just io proportion as she is ignorant and uncultivated, 
how can the great purpose of marriage, the mutual reciprocal 
•improvement of the moral and intellectual natures of the Hexes, 
be promoted by an union upon such unequal terms; and what 
must we think of a husband ‘*owez orgueilleusement modest e.” to 
wish from his wife an unquestioning obedience, instead of 
sympathy of thought, and taste, and feeling? It is sometimes, 
Urged that, if a woman’s mind be much enlarged and her taste 
refined. *he is apt to think differently of the duties of life to re* 
'guire different pleasures from the rest of her sex; (bat her feel 
engs leave the channels which the institutions of society have?' 
marked for them, and ran riot) and bring hejr usefulness 
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banpinew into danger. TCow the plain answer to this is, that 
the*e evils happen, i*ot because her reason was cultivated- but 
because it was not cultivated well; and because the taste and in- 
tellects of women generally do not receive due cultuie.* 1 

But there is a point of view' in which female education is 
all important to the public welfare. The sons of Columbia 
who are to comma "d her arnpes and direct her counsels, re- 
ceive m jst of their impressions for the first twelve years of 
their lives, from the example and instructions of their moth- 
ers! What an important bias mav be given to the character 
during that interesting period! It may be made to con- 
tract a thousand artificial wants, or be confined to those 
which are natural and reasonable. The passions may be 
allowed to shoot their luxurious growth in unrestrained wild- 
ness, or be curbed and tempered by wholesome rules and 
timely chastisements. The taste may be formed for child- 
ish amusements and sensual gratifications, or the attention 
may be directed to those objects which are calculated to ex- 
cite; in the youthful mind, a curiosity to understand the na- 
ture of things and a desirb to comprehend their different re- 
lations. A»id whether a child is inclined to restrain its de- 
sires, or to wish for e very thing it beholds; to behav6 with 
modesty and respect in the presence of superiors, or to give 
way to ungovernable waywardness and almost frantic wild- 
ness, to the utter disorder of the social circle, is certainly a 
matter of some consequence to the formation of its charac- 
acter for time hnd for eternity ! And that the taste and feel- 
ings of the child should be moulded according to the tem- 
per, disposition an! pursuits of the mother, is as natural, as 
that dignity should command respect, or firmness produce 
obedience, or tend' mess excite affection. If the mother is 
indulgent to weakness, the child will be stubborn and-frac- 
tious. If she is fashionable and indolent, he will be left to 
the care of servants. If she has no love of literary' pursuits; 
horses or dogs or childish sport3 will command his whole at- 
tention. If she never speaks of God as the creator and pre- 
server of all things, nor refers to his word as the guide of 
her life, can her child have any regard for the one or res- 
pect for the other? Those who have not attended particu- 
larly to children, have a faint conception how early they un- 
derstand the difference between right and wrong; how easy 
their tender spirits are swayed by a steady and directed gov- 
ernment, and how much such a course increases their confi- 
dence and affection f>r the parent. Those who have not 
Marked the expansion of the youog mind, know little, bow 
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goon its euriostty may be excited to inquire about, and to 
comprehend things of importance, how soon the passions and 
affections are directed into the channel of active principle 
and commence the formation of the moral character of the* 
man! 

An intelligent and pious mother will direct or controleve- 
ry rising disposition; will encourage the first appearance of 
active curiosity and administer such food as will be calculated 
to strengthen and enlarge the faculties; and above all will 
inculcate a dependence upon that heavenly Parent, who to 
th»* Giver of every good! 

Wo shall close these remarks with the following extract 
from the early life of Madame de Stael, written by Madame 
Rillier. 

* We entered the drawing room; by the tide of M. NeckerV 
chair, was a little woo en stool, on which his daughter seated 
herself Scarcely had she taken her place, when three or four 
old persons came to her.& addressed her with affectionate tender- 
ness, One of them who had a little bobwig. took her hands to 
his. and held them a long time, conversing with her as if she 
had been five and twenty. This was the Abbe Raynal. The 
others were Thomas, and Marmoutel the Marquis of Pesay, and 
Baron Von Grim. When we sat down to table, you should 
have seen h w attentive' she was She uttered not a word, yet 
she seemed a c if speaking in her turn, so eloquent was the ex- 
pression of flexible features. After dinner a great deal of com- 
pany came in. Every one on coming up to M. Necker had 
•omethingto say to his daughter, either complimenting or jok- 
ing her. She answered all with ease or elegance; they took 
pleasure in attacking her, embarrassing her, and exciting to 
her that imagination, which already appeared so brilliant. 'J he 
men most distinguished for their talents were those who were 
jnost eager to make her talk. They asked an account of what 
she was reading, pointed out fresh subjects to her, and gave 
her a taste for study, by conversing with her on what she had 
learned At fifteen she made extracts from the Spirit of Laws 
with remarks, and the Abbe Raynal wished her to write some- 
thing on the revocation of the edict ot Nantz for this grexft 
work.” 
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A SINGULAR STORY. 

*RO]f MADAME DE MO If TIER 1 * LETTER** 

While T was in the country last year, says madame de Mon* 
tier, 1 chanced to fall into company with a good friar, eighty 
years of age who told me the following story. 

A hoot forty years ago, he was s :nt for to a highwayman, te 
prepare him for death. They shut him up in a small chapel 
with the malefactor, and while he was making every effort te 
excite him to repentance, be perceived-that the man was absorb- 
«d m thought, and hardly attended to his discourse* My dear 
friend, said he, do you reflect that io a few hours you must ap» 
pear before a more awful tribunal than that sthich has lately 
condemned you? What can divert your attention from what it 
of such infinite importance? True, father, returned the malefac- 
tor. but 1 cannot divest myself of the idea that »t is in your 
power to save my life. How can I possibly effect that? said thO 
friar; and even supposing 1 could, should 1 venture to do it, 
and thereby give you an opportunity, perhaps of committing 
winy more crimes? If that be all that prevents you. replied 
the malefactor, you may rely on my word; 1 have beheld my 
fate too near, again to expose myself to what I hare felt. 

The friar acted as you and I should have done? he yielded te 
the impulse of compassion; and it only remained to contrive 
means of the mao’s escape* The chapel in which they were 
was lighted by one small window near the top. 15 feet from the 
ground. You have only, said the criminal to the friar, to set 
your chair on the altar, which we can remove to the foot of 
the walj, and, if you will get upon it, 1 can reach the window by 
the help of your shoulders. The friar consented to this ma- 
noeuvre, and having replaced the attar, which was portable, 
seated himself qui tly in his chair. About three hours after, 
the executioner who began to grow impatient, knocked at the 
-door, and asked the friar what was become of the criminal. He 
must have been an angel replied he, cooly; for. by the faith of 
the priest, he went through the window The executioner whe 
found himself a loser by this account, inquire d if he were laugh* 
sng at him, and ran to infora the judges* They repaired t» 
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(he chapel where this good mao ffras sitting, who, pointing 
(he window, assured them upon bis conscieoce^hat this malefactor 
flew out at it; and that supposing him an angel, he was going to 
recommend himself to hts protection; that moreover, if he were 
a criminal, which he could not suapect after what he had seen* 
he was not obliged to be bis guardian* The magistrate*, could 
not preserve their gravity at this good man’s sang fr<nd* and, 
alter wishing & pleasant journey to the culprit, went away. 

Twenty years afterwards, this, friar, travelling over the Ar^ 
deones, lost his way; when, just as the day was, closing, a kind 
of peasant accosted him,and,afteT examining him very attentive* 
ly, asked him whither he was going, and told him the road he 
was travelling was a very dangerous one. If yon will follow 
me, be added, I will conduct you to a farm at no great 
distance, where you may pass the night in safety. The friar 
was much embarrassed; the curiosity vissible iu the man’s coun- 
tenance excited his suspicions; but considering that if he had a, 
bad design towards him it was impossible to escape, he follow- 
ed him with trembling steps* His fear was not ot long dur*_ 
tion . .he soon perceived the farm which the peasant had men*, 
tinned; and a* they entered, the man, who was the pro* 
prietor of it* told hie wife to kill a capon, with some of the 
finest chickens in the poultry yard, aud to welcome his guest 
with the best cheer. While supper was preparing the coun- 
tryman reentered, followed by eight children, whom he thos ad- 
dressed My children, pour forth your grateful thanks to thio 
good friar, Had it not been for him you would not have been, 
here, nor 1 eithei ; he saved my life. The friar instantly re* 
eollected the features of the speaker, and recognised the. thief 
whose escape he had favoured. The whole family loaded him 
with caresses and kindness; and when he was alone with the 
mao, he enquired how he came to be so well provided for. I 
kept my word with you, said the thief, and resolving to lead a 
good life in future. I begged my way hither, which l^my native 
good try, and engaged in the service of the master of thjs form. 
Gaining his favor by my fidelity and attachment to his interest* 
he gave me his only daughter in marriage. God has blessed 
qiy endeavours. 1 have amassed a little wealth; and 1 beg that 
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you will dispose of me and all that belongs to me. I shall now 
die content, since I have been able to see and testify my grati- 
tude towards my deliverer. The friar told him he was well re- 
paid for the service he had rendered him by *he use to which hfe 
devoted the life he had preserved. He would not accept of < 
any thing as a recompense, hut could not refuse to stay some j 
days with the countryman, who treated him like a prince. 
This good man then obliged him to make use at least of one of 
bis horses to finish his journey, and quitted him not till he had 
traversed the dangerous roads that bound in those parts. 


THE STEAM BOAT* 

the Author of the Annals of the Parish, 12mo. pp • 359. 

Edm 1822. W. Blackwood. j 

Having recently delivered our opinion upon Mr. Galt’s j 
numerous public at ons at some length, and remarked upon 
bis peculiar felicity in one vein; the poririilure of interior 
Scottish character; we shall not occupy the space with aob 
mad versions upon the Steam Boat. It embraces the details 
of sundry trips in a vessel of that kind by a Glasgow wool- 
len draper, who, encouraged by excursions on the Clyde* 
finally undertakes the prodigious voyage to London, in or- 
der to see the coronation. This spectacle he describes with 
less effect than we anticipated ; and tlie chief merits of the 
volume are found in episodes or stories told by fellow-pas- 
sengers, most of which have appeared in Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine. This circumstance, and the general circulation of 
that clever periodical work, induces us spare our readers the 
chance of a repetition, and to confine ourselves to one tale, 
put into the mouth of a minister, named the h$v. Mr. Birk- 
whistle. It is entitled “The Wig and the Black G&t,” and 
5s as follows: 

“By an agreement with the session, (said Mr. Birkwhistlc,) 

I was invited to preach the action sermon at Kilmartin, and 
my new wig corning home from Glasgow by the Saltcoats 
carrier on the Thursday afore, I took it unopened on the 
Saturday evening in the box to the Manse, where 1 was to 
bide during the preachings with the widow. It happened, 
however, that in going in the stage-fly from my own parish 
4 to Kilmartin, a dreadful shower came on, and the box with 
my new wig thereiniil, being on the outside tap of the coacjt 


the wind blew and the rain fell, and by the help and collea- 
^ gury of the twa, (he seams of the box were invaded, and 
* the wig, when I took it out on the Saturday night, was just 
m a clash o 1 weet. 

“At that time o’ night, there was na a barber to be had 
m for love or money within three miles of the Mnnse; indeed 
Idinna think, for that matter, theie was a creature o’ the 
sort within the bounds and jurisdictions of the parish; so 
r . that I could make no better o’t than to botrow the dredge- 
k box out of the kitchen, and dress the wig with my own 
hands. 

“Although Mr Keckle had been buried but the week be- 
fore, the mistress, as a’ m‘n t rs’ wives of tie right gospel and 
evangelical kind should be, was in a wholesome state ofcom- 
jK>?ity,and seeing what 1 was eltling at, said to me, the min- 
ister had a blockhead whereon he was wont to dress and frib- 
ble his wig, and that although it was a sair heart to see ony 
other man’s wig upon the same* I was welcome use my free- 
doms therewith. Accordingly, the blockhead, on the .end 
A of a stick, like the shank of a carpet besom, was brought in- 
til the room; and the same being stuck into the finger-hole 
J of a built-stool, I set .myself to dress arid fribble with my 
j new wig, and Mrs. Keckle the while sat beside me, and we 
had some very edifying conversation indeed. 

“During ouf discoursing, as I was not a deacon at the 
dressing of wigs, I was obligated now and then to contem- 
[ plate and consider the effect of my fribbling at a distance, 

; and to give Mrs. Keckle the dredge* box to shake the flour 

on where it was seen to be wanting. But all this was done 
in great sincerity of heart between her and me; although 
to be sure, it was none of the most zealous kind of religion 
on my^art, to he fribbling with my hands and comb at the 
wig, and saying at the same time with my tongue, oithod ox 
texts out of the Scriptures. Nor, in like manner, was it 
j just what it could be hoped for, that Mrs. Keckle, when I 
spoke to her on the everlasting joys of an eternal salvation, 

I where friends meet to part no m«*re, saying, “a bit pluff with 
the box there, on the left curls,” (in the way of a parenthe- 
sis,) that she would na feel a great deal; but for all that, we 
did our part well, and she was long after heard to say, that 
' she had never been more edifled in her life, than when she 
helped me to dress my wig on that occasion. 

( “But all is vanity and vexation of spirit in this world of 
I sin and misery. When the wig was dressed, and as white 

and beautiful to the eye of n,an as a cauliflower, 1 took it 
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from off its stance on the blockhead, which was a great short- 
sightedness of me to do, and I pinned it to the curtain ofthe^ 
bed, in the room wherein 1 was instructed by Mrs. Keckle to 
sleep. Little did either roe or that worthy woman dream of 
the mischief that was then brewing and hatching, against the 
great care and occupation wherewith we bad in a manner 
regenerated the periwig into its pristine style of perfect- 
ness. 

“But you must understand* that Mrs. Keckle had a black 
cat, that was not past the pranks of kittenhood, though im 
outwardly show a most douce, and well comported beast; 
and what would ye think Baudrons was doing all the time 
that the mistress and me were so eyduit about the wig? She 
was sitting on a chair, watching every plaff that I gave, and 
meditating, with the device of an evil spirit, haw to spoil all 
the bravery that I wa* so industriously endeavoring to res- 
tore into its proper pet igree and formalities. 1 have long had 
a notion that black cats are no overly canny, and the con- 
duct of Mi^. Keckle’s was evidential kithing to the effect, 
that there is nothing of unchariiableness in that notion of 
mine; howsomever, no to enlarge on such points of philoso- 
phical controversy, the wig being put in order, I carried it 
tw the bed room, and, a* I was saying pinned it to the bed- 
curtains, and then went down stairs again to the parlour to 
make exercise, and >o t ste M a Keckle’s mutton ham, by way 
of a relish to a tumbler of toddy, having declined any sort of 
methodical supper. 

“Considering the melar cbolious necessity that had occa- 
sioned my coming to the Kilmartin Manse, I was beholden ts 
enlarge a little after supper with Mrs. Keckle, by which the 
tumbler of toddy was exhausted before 1 had made an end 
of my exhortation, which the mistress seeing, she said, that 
if 1 would take another cheercr she would partake in a^last 
with me. It’s no my habit to go such lengths at ony time, 
the more t specially on a Saturday night; but she was so 
pressing tbai 1 could not but gratify her, so 1 made the second 
tumbler, and w. el 1 wat it was baith nappy and good: for in 
brewing I bad an ee to pleasing Mrs. Keckle, and knowing 
that the leddies like it strong and sweet, 1 wasna sparing ei- 
ther of the spirit bottle or the sugar bowl. But I trow 
baith (he widow and hnd to rue the consequences thatbe- 
fel us in that night, for when I went up again intil the bed- 
room, I was what ye would call a thought off the nail, by 
the which my sleep wasna ju.t what it should have been, and 
dreams and visions of ail sorts came hovering about my P^* 
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lowland at times 1 felt, as it were, the becl/whirting round, 
u Tn this condition, with a bit dover now and then, 1 lay till 
the hour of midnight, at the which season l had a dream, 
wherin I thought my wig was kindled by twa candles of a 
deadly yellow light; and then I beheld, as it were, an imp 
of darkness dancing at my bed-side, and wherat I turned 
myself round, and covered my head with the clothes, just 
in an eerie mood, between sleeping and waking. I had not* 
however, lain long in that posture, when 1 felt, as 1 thought, 
a hand claming softly over the bed clothes like a tempta- 
tion, and it was past the compass of my power to think 
what '.t could be. By and by, I heard a dreadful thud on 
the floor, and something moving in the darkness, so I raised 
my head in a courageous manner to see aiid question who 
was there. But judge what 1 suffered, when I beheld, by 
the dim glimmer of the star-light of the window that the 
curtains of the bed were awfully shaken, and ever} now 
and then what I thoughts woman with a mutch keeking m 
upon me. The little gude was surely busy that night, for 
1 thought the apparition was the widow, and that 1 saw du- 
ty himself at every other keek she gave, looking at me o’er 
her shoulder with his fiery een. In short, the sight and vis- 
ion grew to such a head upon me, that 1 started up, and cried 
with a loud voice, “0, Mrs. Keckle, what’s brought you 
here?” The sound of my teriification gart the whole house 
dirl, and the widow herself, with her twa servant lasses, 
with candles in their ban Is, came in their flannen coaties to 
see what was the matter, thinking I had gane by myself, or 
was taken with some dead ill. Bat when the lights entered 
the room, 1 was cured of my passion of amazement, and 
liuddling iiitil the bed aneath the clothes, 1 expounded to the 
women what had disturbed me, and what an apparition I 
had seen, not hinting, however, that I thought it was Mr« 
Keckle. While I wa thus speaking, one of the maidens 
gied a shrill skirling laugh, crying, *0ch hon, the poor 
wig!” and sure enough nothing could be more humiliating 
than the sight it was; for the black cat, instigated, as I think, 
by Diabolus himself, to an endeavor to pull it down, had 
with her claws combed out both the curls and the pouther; 
so that it was hinging a? lank and feckless as a tap of lint, 
just as if neither the mistress or me had laid a hand upon it. 
And thus it was brought to light and testimony, that what I 
had seen and heard was but the devil of a black cat louping 
and jumping to bring down my new wig for a playock to her- 
4self f in the which most singular exploits she utterly ruined 
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it; for upon an examine the next day, the whole faulty of 
the curls was destroyed, and great detriment done to the 
substance thereof,’’ r 

It is but justice to the author to add, that this is by no 
means the most favourable specimen that could have been 
chosen of his style and manner. The Weariful Woman is 
by far more replete with observation on life, and several oth- 
er papers are ably written; but still there are enow of his 
touches in the Wig and the Black Cat to exhibit the nature 
of his wr tings and of this particular publication. Taking* 
general retrospect at Mr. Galt’s pictures of Scotland and 
Scotsmen, we are sorry to observe that, unlike the mighty 
minstrel whose prolificness he imitates, their invariable ten- 
dency is to lower and deteriorate the national character. 
Meanness, cunning, selfishness, or at best a simplicity border- 
ing on folly, are the principal colours on his pallet; and of 
all the portraits he haspaiuted we could not name one that 
could be esteemed amiable, or looked at with regard, affee* 
tion or love .— Litetary Go*. 


FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

BY MRS. HAWK AH WORE. 

A young lady may excel in speaking French and Kalian ^ 
may repeat a few passages from a volume of extracts; play 
like a professor, and sing like a siren; have her dressing* 
room decorated with her own drawing tables, stands, flower- 
pots, screens, and cabinets, nay, she may dance like Sem- 
pronia herself; and yet we shall insist, that she may have 
been very badly educated . I am far from meaning to set no 
value whatever on many of these qualifications: they are all 
t of them elegant, and many of them properly tend to the per- 
fecting of a polite education. These things, in their meas- 
ure and degree, may be done; but there are others which 
should not be left undone*. Many things are becoming, but 
;c one thing is needful.” Besides, as the world seems to be 
fully apprized of the value of whatever tends to embellish 
life, there is less occasion here to insist on its importance. 

But though a well bred young lady may lawfully learn, 
■most of the fashionable arts; yet let me ask, does it seem 
to be the true end of education, to make women of fashion^ 
dancers, singers, players, painters, actesses, sculp- 
tors, gilders, varnishers, engravers, and embroiderer? Most 
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men are commonly destined to some profession, and their 
minds are consequently turned each to its renpective object. 
Would it not be strange, if they were called out to exercise 
the professions of all other men, and without any previous 
definite application to their own peculiar calling? The 
profession of ladies, to which the bent of their instruction 
should be turned, is that of daughters, wives, mothers, and 
mistresses of families. They should be, therefore, trained 
with a view to these several conditions, and be furnished 
with a stock of ideas, and principles, and qualifications, and 
habits, ready to be applied and appr opri.i.ed, as occasion 
may demand, to each of these respective situations. For 
though the arts, which merely embellish life, must claim 
admiration; yet, when a man of sense comes to marry, it is 
a companion whom he wants, and not an artist. It is not 
merely a creature who can paint, and play, and siug, and 
draw, and dress, and dance: it is a be, ng who can comfort 
and counsel him; one who can reason, and reflect, and feel, 
aud judge and discourse, and discriminate; one who can as- 
sits him in his affairs, lighten his cues, soothe his sorrows, 
purify his joys, strengthen his principles, and educate his 
children. 
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GRAND CHAPTLK OF KENTUCKY. 

, The following officers have been elected for the ensuing 
year. 

M. E. W illiam G. Hunt, of Lexington, G. H. P. 

E. John M'Kimiey, Ji.of Versailles, D. G. H. P. 

E. \M iiam Bell, of Slielbyville G. K. 

E. James A1 Pike, of Lexington G. S. 

Comp. Philip Swigert, of Versailles G. Sec. 

Oliver G. VVaggener, of Frankfort G. T* 

Rev. John Ward, of Lexington G. Chap. 

Comp. Henry Wingate, of Frankfort G. M. 

Cnarles S. Bibb, of Frankfort G. C. G. 

Edward S. Coleman, of Frankfort G. S. andT« 
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LEXINGTON ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER, No K 

OFFICERS FCR THE ENSUING TEAR* 

M. E. James M. Pike H. P. R. M'Nitt, ) 

E. John Ward, K. J. F. Jenkins, / M. of V^. 

E. C. W. Cloud, S# J. L. MaxwelL ) 

Com* W. G. Hunt, C. H. B. P. Senders, Secretary# 

W. H. Rainey, P. S. Jame9 Graves, Trea. 

D. A. Sayre, R. A. C. Fr# Walker, S# &T# 


At the annual meeting of American Union Chapter. No# 
1, Marietta, Ohio, held -on the 28th of November 1822, the 
following companions were duly elected tor the year ensu- 
ing, to the offices annexed to their names respectively, v ia 
M. E. John Cotton, High Priest# 

E. Rev. James M’Aboy, King# 

E. Billy Todd, Scribe. 

Comp. Simeon D. W. Drown, Capt H# 

44 James Dunn, P. S. 
u William A. Whittlesev, R. A. Capt# 
li Robert Crawford, Secretary. 

44 Weston Thomas, Treasury. 

44 Andrew Cunningham, M. 3d V. 

44 Robert Crawford, M. 2d Y. 

44 John Cunningham, M# 1st Y. 

44 John Cotton, ^ 

44 Billy Todd, ] 

u Simeon De Witt Drown ^Standing committee* 
44 James Dunn, j 

44 William A, Whittlesey. J 

44 Thomas P. Fogg, S: and Tvler. 

Regular communication, “on the Mwiday next preceding 
the Tuesday, on or before the full of the moon, at 2 o’clock 
P. M.” 


PROYIDENCE R. A. CHAPTER, R. I. 
officers for the present tear# 


Henry Munford, H. P. 

J. H. Ormsbee, K# 

Sam. Y. Atwell, S. 

Jesse Clark, C. H. 

Philip Potter, P. S. 
Randall A. Green, R# A C* 


Stephen Rawson, } 

Pardon Miller, V M# of V. 
Pardon Clark, 

John Holroyd r Secretary. 
Lowell Adams, TreasMJr. 
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GRAND LODGE OF INDIANA. 

At a Giand Annual Communication, of the Grand Lodge 
of Indiana, held at Corydon on the 8th of Novomber, the 
following officers were ‘elected for the ensuing year, viz. 

M. W. John Sheets, Grand Master. 

R. W. Jonathan Jennings, Deputy G. Master. 

R. W. Thomas Posey, Grand Senior Warden. 

R. W. John H. Farnham, Grand Jdn. Warden. 

R. R. Joseph Oglesby, Grand Chaplain. 

R. W. William C. Keen. Grand Secretary. 

R. W. William H. Lilh, Grand Treasurer. 

Br. Samuel Wilson, Grand Marshal. 
i 44 Rollin C. Dev ey, Grand Sword Bearer. 

44 Edward B. Wilson, Grand Sen. Deacon. 
u Edmund J. Kidd, Grand Jun. Deacon. 

44 Thomas D. Wilson, Grand Pursuivant. 

44 Cyrus Vigus, Grand Steward and Tyler. 


The Grand Lodge ofthe state of Vermont held their An* 
anal Communication at Mason’s Hall, in Montpelier, on 
Tuesday, the 8lh October, when the following elections and 
appointments of officers were made for the year ensuing: 

M. W. George Robinson, Burlington, G. Master. 

R. W. Phinehas White, Putney, D. G. Master. 

R. W. Silas Bowen, Clarendon, G. S. Warden. 

R. W. G. Wales, Hartford, G. J. Warden. 

R. W. Joseph Howes, Montpelier, G. Treasurer. 

R. W. D. A. A. Buck, Chelsea, G. Secretary. 

R. W. Daniel Baldwin, Montpelier, A. G. Secretary. 

R. W. Naphtali Shaw, id. Bradford, S. G. Deacon. 

R. W. N. B. Haswell, Burlington, J. G. Deacon. 

R. W. Rev. Joel Clapp, Shelburn, G. Chaplain. 

W. Reuben Kibbe, Randolph, G. Sword Bearer. 

Br. James Farnsworth. Fairfax, G. Marshal. 

Br. Lemuel Page, Burlington, G. Pursuivant. 

Br. Jonathan Eddy, Montpelier, G. Tyler. 

Brothers Arunah Waterman, Sylvanus Baldwin, Joha 
Reed, and Harry Richardson, of Montpelier, G. Stewards. 
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The project for forming a General Grand Lodge of the 
United States, to be located at Washington, was rejected 
by the Lodge. 


It is confirmed, that the Emperor Alexander has given 

C jremptory orders for the shutting up of all the Masonic 
odges in Russia. All persons holding public situations ei- 
ther in the army, navy, or civil departments, are enjoined 
to renounce Masonry forever,under the penalty of expulsion. 
Tnis measure has excited an extraordinary seusatiou at St* 
Petersburgh, and was the subject of general conversation 
there. 


The following were, am mg a number of other Toasts,rO- 
tently given at a Masonic festival in Boston. They breathe 
thepure principles of Philanthropy, Religion and Morality, 
and express the true sentiments of every genuine Mason. 

Masonry and Christianity — twin sisters — while we em- 
brace the one, m;>y we never neglect the other. 

Masonry — As it lias escaped unscorched the tires of Spain, 
may it escape unhurt (lie hosts of Russia, 

Masonry . — - While all its deeds are the dictate's of Beneto- * 
lcnce, its enemies can never conquer, even with an Alexan- 
der at their head. 

The Fair — If by our bye laws we are obliged to refuse 
them admittance to o.ir Lodges, may <b»y rever think that 
one turn deserves another, and refuse us admittance lo theirs. 

So mote it be. 
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